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PREFACE 


book has been written primarily for those who have little or no 

previous training in mathematical statistics, but who have some training 
or experience in the presentation and handling of statistical data. It is 
consequently not written in the form of a mathematical treatise, and 
mathematical proofs have not been included. On the other hand an attempt 
has been made to cover all the modern developments of sampling theory 
which are of importance in census and survey work, and to give an adequate 
discussion of the complexities that are encountered in their practical application. 
This has necessitated faller treatment of the subject than is to be found in 
textbooks on mat:hematical statistics, or than is normally included in statistical 
courses. Indeed, the orderly development imposed by the preparation of a 
book revealed a number of gaps in current theory which had to be filled in. 
Consequently the book should also prove of value to mathematical statisticians 
who are interested in sampling theory and its applications. 

The work had its origin in a request of the United Nations Sub-Commission 
on Statistical Sampling, at their first session held at Lake Success in September, 
1947, that a manual be prepared to assist in the execution of the projected 
1950 World Census of Agriculture, and the 1950 World Census of Population. 
The Sub- Commission were particularly impressed with the need for a wider 
use of sampling in the less developed areas, and it was originally intended 
that only the sampling problems encountered in censuses and surveys in these 
areas should be dealt with. On reviewing the matter, however, I came to the 
conclusion that conditions differed so greatly in different areas that it w^ould 
be necessary to cover a wide variety of methods, which in essentials differed 
little from the methods appropriate to censuses and surveys in more fully 
developed areas. It therefore seemed best to take the opportunity of writing 
a more general book. I believe that on balance the course taken will be 
advantageous to those concerned with censuses and surveys in the less developed 
ar^as, since the modern developments in sampling have been chiefly made in 
conjunction with its application in the more fully developed areas, and they 
can best be explained against the background of the material and problems 
to which they have been applied. 

The various computational procedures have been illustrated, as far as 
practicable, by numerical examples. These examples . in the main have an 
agricultural background, since this type of data was most readily accessible 
and is also particularly relevant to the original purpose of the book. For the 
most part the data on which they are based form a small part of the results 
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of much larger surveys. The examples do not in themselves serve as models 
for the reduction of large bodies of data, but once the general principles have 
been grasped no great difficulty should be found in planning this reduction, 
which presents very similar problems to those encountered in the analysis 
of material from complete censuses and surveys. 

I have not attempted to ascribe priority in the discovery of particular 
methods. Indeed, such a task presents almost insuperable difficulties, since 
the methods used in many surveys are not at all fully reported, and the main 
developments have arisen chiefly through ingenious practical workers devising 
new methods of selection which seemed on commonsense grounds to be capable 
of giving specially accurate results, or appeared to possess other valuable 
properties. 

The book has unfortunately taken longer to prepare than I had originally 
anticipated. This is mainly due to its widened scope and the various theoretical 
investigations that proved to be necessary. It has had to be prepared in 
considerable haste, and I can scarcely hope that it is entirely free from errors 
or omissions, or that perfect balance, has been achieved. Certain minor 
discrepancies in the numerical work arise from the fact that some of the 
calculations have been carried out to more places of decimals than are finally 
recited, and that some of the standard errors have been computed on a slide 
rule. I shall be most grateful, however, if my attention is drawn to any errors 
of consequence that may be discovered. 

I have been much helped by my wife in the planning of the book, and 
I have had considerable assistance in its preparation from various members 
of the Rothamsted Statistical Department. My thanks are particularly due 
to Dr. Rose O. Cashen and Mr. H. D. Patterson for computing and checking 
many of the examples, to Dr. P. M. Grundy and Mr. G. M. Jolly for their 
critical reading of the galley proofs, and to Miss Ruth Hunt and other members 
of the secretarial and computing staff for all their work and assistance. I also 
wish t6 thank the publishers and printers for the care taken in the preparation 
of this book in spite of the great haste that was necessary. 

1 have also received very considerable assistance from the discussions on 
the many and varied aspects of sampling that took place at the first two sessions 
of the United Nations Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, and from 
the Secretariat of the Statistical Office of the United Nations, who made 
available a very complete list of references on sampling on which the list given 
in this book is based. 

F. YATES 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

1th February, 1949. 
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SAMPLING METHODS FOR 
CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 

CHAPTER 1 

THE PLACE OF SAMPLING IN CENSUS WORK 
1.1 The sampling process 

Sampling, that is, the selection of part of an aggregate of material to 
represent the whole aggregate, is a long-established practice. Simple examples 
are provided by a handful of grain taken from a sack, or a piece of cloth cut 
off a roll. In these cases little attention need be paid to the selection process, 
since the whole of the material is similar or well-mixed, and any part of it 
if not too small is likely to be closely representative of the whole. When, 
however, the aggregate to be sampled consists of units which are somewhat 
dissimilar amongst themselves, and which are not well-mixed, a small sample 
of these units may not be representative of the whole aggregate. Even if units 
are selected from different parts of the aggregate, and other suitable precautions 
are taken, the sample is likely to a certain extent to be unrepresentative owing 
to the chance inclusion of an undue proportion of units of a particular type. 
It will clearly not be representative if units of a particular type are chosen 
deliberately to the exclusion of other types, or if the process of selection is 
such that certain types of unit are favoured at the expense of others. Thus 
in sampling a heap of coal by taking a few shovelfuls from the edges, too great 
a proportion of the large lumps will be obtained, since the large lumps tend 
to roll down the sides and be distributed round the edges of the heap. 
Similarly in the sampling of continuous material, a single portion, even if 
quite large, may not be adequately representative ; a piece of cloth cut off 
the end of a roll in which the quality of the weaving varies progressively, will 
not form an adequate sample of the whole roll. 

Census and survey work is normally carried out on material made up of 
dissimilar units. Censuses of population, censuses of industrial production, 
and censuses of agriculture have the common feature that the aggregate of 
material embraces a large number of separate units which are often markedly 
dissimilar in various respects. In many cases the purposes for which the 
information is required are adequately served if a proportion only of the units 
are covered, but because of the dissimilarity of the different units neither 
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haphazard nor casual selection, and still less deliberate selection, can be 
expected to provide a representative sample. Rigorous processes of selection 
have therefore to be used. 

Censuses carried out on a properly selected sample will be called sample 
censuses. There has in the past been a tendency to use the term sample to 
refer to the results of an attempted complete census in which there has been 
failure to obtain information from a substantial proportion of the units. Its 
use in this sense is strongly to be deprecated ; instead the term incomplete 
census is suggested. The tQvm sample should be reserved for a set of units 
or portion of an aggregate of material which has been selected in the belief 
that it will be representative of the whole aggregate. 

1.2 Sampling errors 

Whether or not a sample will give results which are sufficiently 
representative of the whole aggregate depends primarily on whether the errors 
introduced by the sampling process are sufficiently small not to invalidate 
the results for the purposes for which they are required. Even if a proper » 
process of selection is employed, the sample cannot be exactly representative 
of the whole aggregate. The inevitable errors which then occur in the 
results are termed the random sampling errors of these results. The average 
mag nitude of these random sampling errors will d epend on the size of the 
sample, on th e var iability of the materid, on ^ e sampling procedure adopted, 
a nd on the way in wfiich the res ults are calcukted. 

It is a fortunate fact that if a proper process of selection is adopted, the 
average magnitude of the random sampling errors, and indeed the expected 
frequency of occurrence of errors of any magnitude, can be calculated from 
the detailed results obtained from an actual sample. The methods by which 
this can be done depend on the mathematical theory of statistical sampling. 

An extension of the analysis involved in the calculation of these errors 
enables the relative accuracy of the different sampling methods which can be 
employed on the same material to be assessed, and thus enables further surveys 
to be more efficiently planned. 

It is the development of these processes that has changed sampling from 
a speculative and uncertain procedure to a method having definite and 
determinable precision. Sampling has thus become a reliable method in which 
full confidence can be placed. In addition, the possibility of setting ascertainable 
limits to the random sampling errors has served to throw into prominence 
those other types of error which arise from faulty selection processes or faulty 
methods of observation, or which exist in some other source of information 
with which the sampling results are being compared. 

1.3 The place of sampling in census and survey work 

Sampling will only be of use in census work if, as mentioned in Section 1 . 2, 
the sampling errors are sufficiently small not to affect the validity of the results 
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for the purposes for which they are required. This will in part be a function 
of the degree to which the results have to be broken down. If only overall 
results for the whole population are required, a given degree of accuracy will 
be attained with a far smaller sample than will be the case if detailed results 
for different parts of the population {e.g, different regions, towns, etc.) are 
required. In certain circumstances the sample may have to be so large that 
there will be little point in using a sample census in place of a complete 
census. Obviously, in the extreme case where information on all the individual 
units is required, this can only be obtained by a complete census. 

Another factor which influences the decision whether or not to use sampling 
is the relative difficulty and cost of organizing a sample census and a complete 
census. The amount of SorTlind expense required to collect information 
is always greater per unit for a sample than for a complete census. In addition 
a sample census presents its own organization problems, some of which are 
absent from a complete census, and it occasionally happens, if the information 
required is very simple, that a complete census can be carried out through the 
ordinary administrative channels, whereas a sample census requires the 
setting-up of a separate organization. Usually, however, if the size of the 
sample needed to give the required accuracy represents only a small fraction 
of the whole population, the total effort and expense required to collect the 
information by sampling methods will be very much less than that required 
for a census of the whole population. 

In many cases, therefore, sampling results iq great economy of effort. 
It has also other advantages which are not so immediately apparent. In the 
first place, the completeness and ac£uracy of the returns may be much more 
easily ensured if the information is collected from only a small proportion 
of the population. If, for example, questionnaires are sent through the post, 
it is frequently impossible in a complete census to bring pressure to bear on 
those who fail to make their returns, even where the completion of these 
questionnaires is compulsory, owing to the large numbers of individuals 
involved. In the case of a sample, the smaller number of individuals enables 
follow-up notices to be sent and telephone calls and visits to be made. The 
separate returns can also be much more carefully scrutinized, and further 
enquiries undertaken where there is reason to doubt their accuracy. 

Secondly, it is possible to obtain more detailed information in a sample 
census. Although the burden on the individual of furnishing more detailed 
information is not lessened, except when different items of inforniation can 
be obtained from different individuals, the individuals concerned are niore 
likely to be willing to provide such information if they know that they represent 
a small sample of the whole population. Detailed information, when obtained, 
can be more easily handled, both at the stage of abstraction and coding of the 
original information and in the analysis of the coded results. Ow;ing to the 
reduced volume of material that has to be handled the quality of the ab straction, 
and anal ysis can also be improved, the former because a higher grade of clerical 
labour can be employed, with better supervision, and the latter because the 
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data can be classified in many more ways with the same amount of computing 
or machine time. 

Thirdly, in many types of census the use of sampling makes possible 
a very considerable increase in j peed , both in the execution of the field work, 
and in the analysis of the results. Speed in analysis can also be obtained, in 
the case of a complete census, by taking a sample of the returns for abstraction 
and analysis. This device is frequently of value for providing preliminary 
results quickly, even when a final analysis of the whole of the returns is 
ultimately required. 

The use of sampling is essential for investigations of the sociological type 
in which extensive and detailed information has to be collected from individuals, 
many of whom have neither the education nor experience required to answer 
detailed questionnaires without assistance. It is equally essential in 
investigations requiring skilled physical observations and measurements. 
Such investigations can only be carried out by the use of trained investigators, 
and complete investigations covering any large group of the population or body 
of material are consequently impossible, both on grounds of expense and 
because, even if the expense can be tolerated, a sufficient body of investigators 
can rarely be recruited and trained. 

For an investigation of this kind involving the collection of elaborate 
information the term survey is usually employed. It seems a mistake, however, 
to confine the word survey to a sample survey or the word census to a complete 
census. Thus B. Seebohm Rowntree (1901), when he carried out an 
investigation into the social and economic conditions of all working-class 
families in York, correctly described this as a survey. 

Although the use of sampling necessarily introduces certain inaccuracies, 
owing to sampling errors, the results obtained by sampling are frequently 
more accurate than those obtained in a complete census or survey. The 
random sampling errors are always assessable. The other errors to which a 
survey is subject, such as incompleteness of returns and inaccuracy of 
information, are liable to be very much more serious in a complete census 
than in a samj)le census, since far more effective precautions can be taken, 
to see that the information is accurate and complete in a sample census. 
Furthermore, the use of sampling greatly facilitates the imposition of additional 
more detailed checks. Indeed, a complete census can only be properly tested 
for accuracy by some form of sampling check. 

On the other hand, the claim that is sometimes made that the reliability 
and accuracy of the results of a properly planned sample census can be 
assessed with full objectivity from the results themselves is only partly true. 
The random sampling errors can be so assessed, and under certain circumstances 
it is possible to obtain comparisons between different investigators. If all 
investigators or respondents tend to make the same kind of error, however, 
this will not be revealed in the results, whether the census is complete or carried 
out on a sample. 

In respect of coverage a sample census may in certain circumstances be 
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less reliable than a complete census. It is, for example, relatively simple for 
an investigator to ascertain by direct question whether an individual has already 
been included in a population census, and simple intensive checks of certain 
areas, say villages, can be made in a similar manner to verify that there is no 
appreciable number of omissions. Similarly, in a survey of physical objects 
such as houses, a marking system or other suitable device can often be used 
to guard against duplication and omission. Such checks are impossible in 
the case of a sample census. 

This is one of the most difficult points in the practical design of many 
sample surveys, particularly in undeveloped areas. To overcome it complete 
enumeration can sometimes be used in conjunction with sampling. Where a 
complete enumeration of the whole of the population or aggregate of material 
presents no particular difficulty, but where the collection of detailed information 
from all units would be a difficult or impossible undertaking, a complete 
enumeration can be carried out. This is then used as a basis for the selection 
of the sample for such sample censuses and surveys as are required to provide 
the detailed information. 

1.4 Development of the use of sampling in censuses and surveys 

Prior to the development of the appropriate methods of estimation of 
sampling errors and a clear recognition of the conditions governing satisfactory 
methods of selection of the sample, the use of sampling in census and survey 
work often proved unsatisfactory. There are many early examples of sample 
censuses and surveys which are defective in one way or another. Even when 
the basic principles of the simpler forms of sampling were understood, the 
attempted use of more complicated forms before methods of evaluating their 
errors and relative efficiency had been worked out gave rise to further defective 
surveys. 

This has led to a certain mistrust of sampling, which still exists in some 
quarters. During recent years, however, there has been a rapid growth in 
the use of sampling in various countries. This development has been greatly 
stimulated by the war and its attendant measures of large-scale economic 
control. Such measures, if they were to be effective in the changing conditions 
met with in wartime, demanded an efficient and speedy information service 
which only the sampling method could supply. This has resulted in further 
improvements in technique through the stimulation of research into the theory 
of sampling methods, and the provision of basic data for practical investigations 
of the relative efficiency of the various methods in different fields. 

It still remains true, however, that in inexperienced hands sampling mAy 
give unsatisfactory results, owing to the use of faulty methods of selection, 
inappropriate Sampling design, or inefficient methods of estimation. The prime: 
requirement of any large-scale sample survey is therefore that the organization 
of the survey should be carried out by a person who has adequate knowledge 
and experience of sampling methods and their application* The methods 
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employed must be thoroughly sound, theoretically and practically, both in 
order that satisfactory results may be ensured, and also in order that mistrust 
cannot subsequently be engendered by criticism of the methods adopted. 
It must never be forgotten that it is not sufficient to provide results which are 
in fact correct. They must also be generally accepted if they are to have their 
full value. 

It is sometimes stated that no large-scale sample census or survey should 
be carried out without the advice of an expert mathematical statistician with 
experience of such work. Unquestionably, if the services of such an expert 
can be secured this is all to the good, but my own experience is that no one 
expert can be expected to supervise adequately more than a very few surveys 
at any one time, since adequate supervision demands a very full knowledge 
both of the material that is to be surveyed and of local conditions, coupled 
with close attention to detail at all stages. An expert acting in an advisory 
capacity is therefore no substitute for the statistician on the spot, who must be 
prepared to accept responsibility for the planning, execution and analysis of 
the survey. To do this he must himself have both an adequate knowledge 
of sampling procedure and thorough knowledge of the material and local 
conditions. 

Consequently, if full and effective use is to be made of sampling methods, 
statisticians and others who already have experience of the conduct of complete 
censuses but no training in sampling methods must themselves undertake a 
study of these methods, in order that they may decide in what ways these can 
be applied to their own problems. The function of the expert then becomes 
one of advice on exceptional problems, rather than one of detailed supervision. 

Fortunately the principles underlying good sampling methods are not 
unduly difficult to understand, and provided a proper respect is observed for 
the fundamental rules of procedure I believe they can be successfully applied 
by those who have statistical experience but who are not primarily mathematical 
statisticians. 

1.5 Method of presentation 

The method of presentation adopted in this book is to take the various 
parts of the sampling process in roughly the order they are encountered in 
the execution of a census or survey, and discuss the various aspects of each 
part in turn. Thus Chapters 2 and 3 describe the various types of sample 
that can be used, and the general principles to be followed in the selection 
of a sample, Chapter 4 deals with the practical planning of a survey, and 
Chapter 5 with the problems encountered in its execution and in the abstraction 
of the results. The remaining chapters are concerned with the more strictly 
statistical problems. Chapter 6 deals with the various methods of estimating 
the population values, Chapter 7 with the estimation of sampling errors, and 
Chapter 8 with the determination of the relative efficiency of the various 
sampling methods. This method of presentatioi> has the advantage that the 
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more practical aspects of sampling procedure are dealt with first. , It is true 
that knowledge of the statistical techniques described in the later chapters is 
necessary before the relative merits of different methods of sampling any 
particular type of material can be accurately assessed. The detailed application 
of these techniques, however, is the province of those responsible for the 
numerical analysis of the results, whereas the planning is also the concern 
of those who require the information and those who are concerned with its 
collection. The planning can be undertaken much more efficiently, and with 
added interest, if all concerned understand in general terms the underlying 
problems. It is hoped that study of the first five chapters will give this under- 
standing. If they also act as a stimulus to the study of Chapter 6 and the 
first few sections of Chapter 7 the understanding should be correspondingly 
deepened. 

For those responsible for the numerical analysis of the results, and for 
the assessment of the relative efficiency of the different possible methods, 
thorough study of the whole book is necessary. This study should include 
the reworking of the numerical examples. Only by this procedure can a 
thorough grasp of the details of the various methods be obtained. 

The separation of the discussion of the methods of estimation of the 
population values, of the sampling errors, and of efficiency necessarily involves 
a good deal of cross-reference, particularly in the numerical examples. Since 
this appeared inevitable, it was with some hesitation that the chosen method 
of presentation was adopted. On balance, however, this disadvantage appeared 
to be outweighed by the advantage of being able to present as a whole the 
relatively simple techniques involved in estimation before the more complicated 
techniques required for the estimation of error and the assessment of relative 
efficiency. It is believed that this will make the book more useful to those 
who do not require to go deeply into these latter techniques. For those who 
prefer it, there is nothing to prevent the simultaneous study of the corresponding 
sections of Chapters 6 and 7, or indeed of Chapters 6, 7 and 8. Chapters 6, 
7 and 8 may also, if desired, be taken before Chapters 4 and 5. 

1.6 Terminology and notation 

The question of terminology was considered by the United Nations Sub- 
Commission on Statistical Sampling, at its second session held in Geneva in 
September, 1948. Their recommendations are included in a memorandum 
entitled Recommendations concerning the Preparation of Reports on Sampling 
Surveys, With a few minor exceptions the terminology adopted in this book 
is that recommended by the Sub-Commission. 

New conventions have been adopted for the mathematical notation. The 
use of bold face and Gill Sans type for population values and their estimates, 
and of capital letters for the population totals, has enabled the formulae to be 
presented in a very simple, and it is hoped easily understandable form. By 
the use of this notation the elaborate summation notation which has become 
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current in much of the literature on sampling has been avoided. It is 
recognized that the notation is not particularly convenient for manuscript 
and typescript, but the difficulty can in fact be overcome by the use of single 
and double underlining, with the corresponding verbal descriptions of 
‘‘ sub-bar and “ sub-double-bar.’’ 


CHAPTER 2 


REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD SAMPLE 


2.1 Bias 

The principal object of any sampling procedure is to secure a sample 
which, subject to limitations of size, will reproduce the characteristics of the 
population, especially those of immediate interest, as closely as possible. 

At first sight it might appear that the most accurate results could be 
obtained by deliberate selection of the units to be included in the sample. 
In particular, if averages only are of interest, units might be selected which 
appear to be nearest to tiie average. If, for example, a quick assessment of 
the yield per acre of an agricultural crop is required, district officers might 
be asked to select some “ average ’’ fields in each district, and to determine 
the yields of these fields. 

Such a sample is unfortunately very often of little value. Its primary 
fault is that it may well be biased, that is, the selection of all the fields may 
be affected by similar errors. Thus, in order to enhance the reputation of 
their districts, all district officers may tend to select fields which yield more 
heavily than the average, or, if they feel that the interests of the farmers or the 
country may be furthered by an underestimate, they may select fields which 
yield less than the average. 

Even if the district officers can be trusted to be completely objective, 
considerable unconscious errors of judgment, all tending in the same direction, 
may still occur, and such errors may far outweigh any increase in accuracy 
resulting from deliberate selection. Nor will increase in the number of officers 
concerned in the selection necessarily improve matters, since all may be subject 
to the same type of error. 

We may consequently distinguish between two types of sarnpling error, 
ti pje ar ising from biases in selection, etc., and those due to ghan^^^di^re^^ 
between the members of the population included in the and those 

not included . The aggregate of the former in the sample will be termed the 
error due to bias and the aggregate of the latter the random sampling error, or 
when bias is known to be absent, the sampling error. The total sampling error 
will, of course, be made up of the bias, if any exists, and the random sampling 
error. The essence of bias is that it forms a constant component of error 
which does not decrease, in a large population, as the number in the sample 
increases, whereas the random sampling error decreases on the average as 
the number in the sample increases. _ . 

2.2 Methods of selection which give rise to bias 

There are a number of ways in which faulty selection of the sample may 
give rise, to bias. The main causes may be broadly classified as follows 

(1) Deliberate selection of a re presentative ’’ sample. This is the type 
of bias described above. 
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(2) A procedure of selection de pending on some cha racteristic which is 

correlated with properties o f the unit which are of interes t. Many 
haphazard selection processes give rise to biases of this kind. 

(3) Cons^cious or unconscious bias in t he sel ection of a ‘‘ randorn ’^’_sgmple. 

If a proper random process is not strictly adhered to, the investigator, 
although claiming that his sample is random, may allow his desire 
to obtain a certain result to influence his selection. This type of bias 
is particularly serious, since its existence may not be immediately 
apparent. 


(4) Substitution. Investiga tors oft en s 

of the population when^difflculties are encountered in obtaining 
informatio n. Thus, in a house-to-house survey the next house 
may be taken when there is no reply. This will necessarily lead to 
a preponderance of houses of the type that are occupied all day, 
e.g, houses of people with families. 


(5) Failure to coye r the whole of the chosen sample. If no second visit 
is made to houses from which no repTyTs received there will still 
be bias even though no substitution is attempted. This fault is 
particularly prevalent in postal questionnaires, which are often very 
incompletely returned. Returns are clearly likely to be received 
from individuals who are specially interested in the objects of the 
survey, or possess other characteristics which make them 
unrepresentative of the whole population. 


2.3 Avoidance of bias in selection 

It is clear that, if possibilities of bias exist, no fully objective conclusions 
can be drawn from a sample. The first essential of any sampling procedure 
must therefore be the elimination of all important sources of bias. 

The simplest, and the only universally certain way, of avoiding bias in 
the selection p rocess is for the sample to be drawn eith er entire ly at random y 
or at random subje ct to restriction^ which, while improving the accuracy, 
are o f such a nat ure that they do not introduce bias into the results. In some 
cases, however, certain forms of systematic selection, such as the selection of 
names at equal intervals down a list, or the use of an evenly spaced grid of 
points on a map, may be permissible. 

Random selection does not mean haphazard selection. A random sample 
can only be obtained by adherence to some proper random process, such as 
the drawing of lots or the use of a table of random numbers. Sticking pins 
into a map will not give a random distribution of points in a map. The 
selection of houses by walking through the streets of a town will not give 
a random selection of houses in the town. The words ‘‘ random ’’ and 
** random sample ’’ are, in fact, gravely abused. For this reason, if for no 
other, the method of selecting the sample should be specified in all accounts 
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the results of sample surveys and censuses, and indeed in all sampling work. 

In order to prevent careless or deliberately biased selection on the part 
of investigators it is often important in large-scale work for the selection to 
be done in some central office, in such a manner that no element of choice is 
left to the investigators, and in such a manner also that checks on the field 
work can be imposed if necessary. Even in cases in which a less rigorous 
method of selection may be judged to be satisfactory, it may be necessary 
to impose a rigorous method in order to prevent criticism on this ground by 
those not familiar with the details of the work. 

2.4 Examples of biased selection 

■ ■ I' • 

It may be well at this stage to give some actual examples of cases in which 
an unsatisfactory method of selection has introduced serious bias into the 
results. 

The first example is taken from a paper by Kiser (1934, D). A sample of 
households was taken in Syracuse, U.S.A., in 1930 and 1931, with the object 
of making a study of morbidity. It was also intended to use this sample for 
the study of birth-rates. Before beginning this latter study, which was 
subsidiary to the morbidity study, a comparison was made of the sizes of 
households of the sample with those of the corresponding census tracts. This 
comparison is shown in Table 2. 4. a. (Households of one were not included 
in the survey.) 


Table 2. 4. a — S ample of households in Syi^acuse : distribution of 

HOUSEHOLDS ACCORDING TO SIZE, IN THE ORIGINAL SAMPLE, AND* IN THE 

census tracts 


Number in 
household 

Original sample 

Census tracts^ 

Number 

Per cent. 

Number 

Per cent. 

2 . 

254 

19-4 

1,762 

26-8 

3 . 

338 

25-9 

1,745 

26-5 

4 . 

307 

23-5 

1,438 

21-9 

5 . 

201 

15*4 

853 

130 

6 , 

106 

8-1 

388 

5*9 

7 . 

46 

3-5 

208 

3-2 

8 . 

25 

1-9 

96 

1-5 

9 and over 

29 

2-2 

86 

1-3 

Total 

i 1,306 

99-9 

6,576 

100-1 


It is immediately apparent from the table that the sample contains a 
considerably greater proportion of large households than exist in the whole 
population. Households of two are under-represented in the sample to the 
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extent of 7*4 per cent, of all households, or 28 per cent, of the households of 
this size. This deficiency is attributed by Kiser to the failure of enumerators 
to revisit missed households, in which childless married women working away 
from home are likely to predominate. In order to provide a more satisfactory 
sample it was necessary to make a further survey of those families that were 
missed altogether at the time of the morbidity survey. 

It is interesting to note that the sample was apparently considered 
satisfactory for the morbidity study, as is indicated by the statement that the 
workers “ had been primarily concerned with securing a sample representative 
of the area in regard to prevalence of sickness rather than size of household.’^ 
Actually such a biased sample can scarcely be regarded as wholly satisfactory 
for even a morbidity study, since sickness rates are likely to vary with the 
size and composition of the family. 

The second example is one obtained at Rothamsted in an experimental 
sampling of a collection of stones (Yates, 1936, by H). The stones, a number of 
flints of varying sizes, some 1200 in all, were spread out on a table, and twelve 
observers were each instructed to choose three samples of twenty stones which 
should represent as nearly as possible the size distribution of the whole 
collection. Table 2.4.b gives the mean weights per stone of these 36 samples, 
and also the true mean weight of the whole collection. 


Table 2.4.b — Mean weigeit per stone in samples of 20 stones ( o ^) 


Observer 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sample 1 

1-9 

2-4 

2-4 

1*9 

2-2 

2-8 

2-4 

1-6 

2-2 

2-6 

2-4 

2-4 

Sample 2 

1-8 

3-0 

2-4 

2-0 

2*7 

2‘6 

2-6 

2-0 

2-2 

2-2 

2-4 

3-0 

Sample 3 

1-7 

2*4 

2-1 

2’0 

3*1 

2-8 

2-5 

2-0 

2-2 

31 

1-8 

2-4 

Mean 

1-8 

2-6 

2*3 

2-0 

2-7 

2-7 

2-5 

1-9 

2-2 

2-6 

2-2 

2 '6 


Mean of ail samples : 

2'34 

oz. 

True 

mean : 

1-91 

oz. 




It is apparent that there is a tendency, which is common to most observers, 
to select stones which are on the average larger than those of the whole 
collection. Of the twelve observers ten chose samples whose mean weight 
was above the mean weight, 1 *91 oz., of all the stones, the mean for all samples 
being 2-34 oz. This tendency is consistent from sample to sample. Thus, 
of the thirty samples chosen by the above ten observers, all but two had mean 
weights greater than the mean weight of all stones, while all three samples of 
observer 1 were less than the correct mean. 

In this example the selection was deliberate, A further example showing 
similar effects arising from haphazard selection (claimed by the observer to 
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i ' ; 

be random ”) is provided by some observations obtained in the course of 
a scheme of sampling observations on the growth of wheat instituted by the 
Agricultural Meteorological Committee (Yates, 1935, A). 

In this scheme measurements on the heights of shoots of wheat were made 
at regular intervals on observation plots at a number of centres. A detailed 
procedure had been laid down for the random location on each occasion of 
128 quarter-metre lengths of row in sets of 4 on contiguous rows. The height 
measurements were made on the 256 shoots at the ends of these lengths — test 
observations conducted at another time indicated that this method of selection 
was virtually random. At one centre a drill with fewer rows than normal 
had to be used, and as a result only 192 shoots were available for measurement 
on each occasion. In order to provide the number of observations laid down 
and thereby, as he thought, improve his results, the observer selected “ at 
random ” two additional shoots from each set of three quarter-metre 
lengths. Fortunately he booked the observations on these additional shoots 
separately. 

Figures 2. 4. a and 2.4.b show the distribution of the regular and additional 
measurements taken on the 31st May and on the 28th June respectively. The 
deviations from the set means of the regular measurements are shown. 
.Suitable adjustments, details of which are given in the original paper, are 
made to the additional measurements to give fair representation of the 
variability as well as the bias in the mean. 

Examination of Figure 2. 4. a indicates that on this date the additional 
measurements show a considerable preponderance of positive deviations with 
a corresponding deficiency of negative deviations. There is, in fact, a tendency 
to select shoots which are higher on the average than those of a truly random 
sample, the difference in the average height being + 3‘3 cm. This difference 
is clearly in the nature of a bias, and cannot be attributed to random sampling 
errors. 

The situation was entirely different on the 28th June, as is shpwn in 
Figure 2.4.b. At this date the deviations of the additional measurements, 
both positive and negative, are smaller on the average than are those of the 
regular observations ; in other words, there is a tendency to select shoots 
which are nearer the mean height than they would be on the average in a truly 
random sample. In spite of this, there is again a considerable bias, this time 
negative, the mean difference being — 2-7 cm. In this case, therefore, a single 
additional shoot will give a value which on the average is closer to the true 
mean value than is the value given by a single randomly located shoot, but 
as the number of shoots is increased the relative accuracy of the random sample 
progressively increases, and with the numbers of shoots actually taken, the 
random sample is considerably more accurate. 

This example provides an illustration of a case where the biases on the 
two occasions, though arising from similar defects in selection, are of very 
different magnitude, and indeed of opposite sign. Consequently the difference 
of the two sets of measurements will also be seriously affected by bias. In 
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SCALE OF DEVIATIONS FOR REGULAR OBSERVATIONS (cm) 


Fig. 2. 4. a — Distribution of regular observations ( shaded ) and additionai- 
OBSERVATIONS ( unsliaded ) of heights of wheat shoots on 31st may 

(By courtesy of the editor of the Annals of Eugenics.) 



SCALE OF DEVIATIONS FOR REGULAR OBSERVATIONS (cm) 


Fig. 2.4.b — Distribution of regular observations ( shaded ) and additionai- 
OBSERVATIONS ( ufishaded ) of heights of wheat shoots on 28th June 

(By courtesy of the editor of the Annals of Eugenios.) 
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this case the growth rate of the wheat would have been underestimated by 
nearly 10 per cent, had only the additional measurements been available. 

These biases are, of course, of the type that might be expected. When the 
shoots are only half-grown and there is nothing much to be seen except the 
top leaves there will be a tendency to pick the longer shoots, but when the 
crop has come into ear the observer can see shoots of all lengths, and is more 
likely to select shoots somewhere near the average, omitting both very long 
and very short shoots. The strong negative bias of the last set of measurements 
shows that this selection was not particularly effective in improving the 
accuracy of the sample. 


2.5 Bias arising from faulty demarcation of the sampling units 

Any consistent errors in measurement will clearly give rise to bias, 
whether the measurements are carried out on a sample or on all the units of 
the population. The danger of such errors is, however, likely to be greater 
in sampling work, since the units measured are often smaller. Furthermore, 
the knowledge that had another sampling unit by chance been selected a very 
different value might have been obtained, may lead the inexperienced worker 
to believe that accuracy in the measurement of the selected units is of little 
importance. 

When the sampling units are not natural units of the population, the selected 
units usually have to be demarcated at the time the measurements are taken. 
In crop sampling work in particular, where small areas are selected in order 
to obtain an estimate of the yield or other characteristics of the crop, location 
of the areas by means of randomly selected co-ordinates, though theoretically 
ensuring a random sample, will only in practice do so if the field work is carried 
out with complete objectivity. Since it is impossible in practice to locate the 
areas according to their co-ordinates by means of exact measurements, pacing 
or some similar approximate method must be used. 

In this type of work the areas themselves should not be too small, both 
because errors in the demarcation of the boundaries become of increasing 
importance as the size of the unit is decreased, and also because the possibility 
of influencing the results by small changes in location, so as to include 
a particularly good plant, is greater the smaller the unit areas. Very small 
areas are capable of giving completely reliable results with experienced and 
well trained field-men, but may be very unreliable when used by inexperienced 
workers, particularly if the need for complete objectivity is not appreciated. 

Sukhatme (1946^, H), for example, has reported the biases shown in 
Table 2.5 in some trial crop-sampling work on wheat. He himself expresses 
the opinion that the biases of the very small areas are due to the inclusion of 
border plants. This, however, would imply that the effective radius of the 
smallest areas, which were nominally circles of 2 ft. radius, would have to be 
increased by nearly 5 inches. Errors of this magnitude appear improbable, 
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unless the observers were very careless in their work, and it seems likely that 
part at least of the bias has been caused by faulty location. 

Eye estimates are themselves a form of measurement, but such estimates 
are always subject to bias, which is likely to vary from observer to observer, 
and is often very substantial. If eye estimates are used, steps must therefore 
be taken to eliminate the resultant biases by carrying out proper measurements 
on a sub -sample of the material. A simple example of this is provided by the 
1938-9 Census of Woodlands described in Section 4.25 and Examples 6.12.b 
and 7.11. A more complicated example is discussed in Sections 6.15 and 7.14. 


Table 2.5 — Bias in the use of small-size areas in sample surveys for 

YIELD (Sukhatme) 


Size of area 
in sq. ft. 

No. of 
areas 

Average yield in 
maunds per acre 

Percentage 

overestimation 

Irrigated 




471-5 

78 

10-10 

■ 

117-9 

78 

10-58 

4-8 

29-5 

78 

11-69 

15-7 

28-3 

117 

11-60 

14-9 

12-6 

117 

14-38 

42-4 

Unirrigated 




471-5 

107 

6-55 



117-9 

107 

7-27 

11-0 

29-5 

107 

8-08 

23-4 

28-3 

162 

7-52 

14-8 

12-6 

161 

9-33 

' 

42-4 


2.6 Bias in estimation 

In addition to biases which arise from faulty processes of selection and 
faulty work during the collection of the information, faulty methods of 
analysing the results may also introduce bias. A simple example occurs in 
the estimation of ratios. If, for instance, an agricultural crop is grown on 
types of land with different levels of fertility, and if the fields on the different 
types of land are of different average size, the mean yield per acre estimated 
from the mean of the yields per acre of all the fields may be markedly different 
from the mean yield per acre of all the land growing the crop. To take a 
numerical example, if there are three types of land having average yields of 
20 cwt., 15 cwt. and 10 cwt. per acre respectively, and fields of an average 
size of 5 acres, 10 acres and 15 acres respectively, the number of fields on each 
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type of land being the same, the mean yield per acre over the whole of the 
land will be given by the weighted mean 


5 X 20 + 10 X 15 + 15 X 10 
5 + 10+ 15 


== cwt. per acre 


whereas the mean of the yields per acre of all fields will be 15 cwt. Consequently 
the bias in the estimate by the latter process will be about 12 per cent. 

Biased estimates can be avoided by using the proper processes of estimation. 
This matter will be dealt with more fully in Chapter 6. 

2.7 Circumstances in which bias is permissible 

Although avoidance of any substantial bias is usually of the utmost 
importance, particularly in censuses on which administrative action has to be 
based, absence of bias is not always essential. In some types of investigation 
a certain amount of bias, provided it is reasonably constant, can be accepted. 
In censuses which are repeated at frequent intervals with a view to determining 
the changes rather than absolute values, for instance, a small overall bias may 
be of little consequence, provided it is constant in time. Similarly in surveys 
which have as their main objective the comparison of different groups of the 
population a bias which is approximately constant from group to group will 
be of little importance. The investigator must also avoid attaching exaggerated 
importance to minor sources of bias which, in fact, can only produce errors 
which are trivial relative to the random sampling error. 


2.8 Methods of reducing the random sampling error 

Once the absence of any important bias has been ensured, attention can be 
turned to the random sampling errors. These must clearly be sufficiently 
small to achieve the accuracy required. 

Apart from errors due to bias, the simplest way of increasing the accuracy 
of the sample is to increase its size. Other things being equal, the random 
sampling error is approximately inversely proportional to the square root of 
the number of units included in the sample. 

The accuracy attained willj however, depend not only on the number of 
units included in but also on the Yariabifity per unit ; or, more 

strictly, on that part of the variability per unit which contributes to the 
sampling error. It is here that the complications of sampling procedure, both 
of design and of subsequent analysis, arise. By^jtal+e prpcess^ of seiecdqn, 
which w hile imposing restricti ons on fully randorq sele ction do n ot int roduce 
bias into the results, the part of the variability per unit which cpnTnbuy^J^ 
^sampling error can often be substantia lly reduced, and the size of the 
sample required for a given accuracy thereby diminished. 

The simplest type of restriction is that known as stratification. The 
population is “ stratified ” or divided into blocks of units in such a manner 
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that the units in each stratum or block are as similar as possible. Each of 
the strata is then sampled at random. If the same proportion is taken from 
each stratum, it is clear that each stratum will be represented in the correct 
proportion in the sample, and consequently differences between different strata 
are eliminated from the sampling error. 

In addition to stratification there are a number of other devices, which 
will be discussed in more detail later, by which the accuracy of the sampling 
procedure can be increased, often very substantially. The three most important 
are : utilization of supplementary information, use of a variable sampling 
fraction (sometimes called “ optimal allocation and multi-stage sampling. 

Utilization of supplementary inf ormation^ that is information which is derived 
from sources other than the sampling scheme, or from a more extended sample 
than that on which information on the main characters is collected, takes a 
number of forms. A simple example will illustrate the general principle. 
Suppose that an estimate of the wheat yield of a country is required, and that 
a random sample of wheat fields has been taken and the total yield of each 
field determined. We can then estimate the total wheat yield of the country, 
either [a) by multiplying the total yield of the sample by the reciprocal of the 
proportion of the fields included in the sample, or (b) by calculating the mean 
yield per acre of the sampled fields (by dividing the total yield of all the sampled 
fields by their total area, so as to avoid bias) and multiplying this mean yield 
by the total acreage of wheat in the country. The latter estimate can only be 
made if the total acreage of wheat in the country is already known with sufficient 
accuracy, e.g. from returns made by the farmers or from a larger sample. 
If this information is available the second estimate is likely to be considerably 
more precise than is the first, since the variability of the total yields, which 
in so far as the yield per acre is constant will be proportional to the areas of 
the individual fields, is likely to be considerably greater than the variability 
of the yields per acre of the individual fields. 

The use of a variable sampling fraction^ i,e, the inclusion of different 
proportions of the different strata in the sample, enables the more important, 
or more variable, parts of the population to be sampled more intensively. 
If this is done it will of course be necessary to weight the contributions of the 
different strata to the total in the correct proportions. 

The optimal sampling fractions depend on the relative variability of the 
different strata into which the population is divided for the purpose of taking 
a sample. Thus, if it is required to determine the number of workers in a 
given industry, it will be better to take a much larger fraction, possibly all, 
of the large factories than of the smaller factories. 

In multi- stage sampling th.t population is divided into a number of first-stage 
sampling units, which are sampled in the ordinary manner, the selected 
first-stage units being subdivided into smaller second-stage units, which are 
also sampled. Further stages can be added if required. Thus, for example, 
in a population survey, a sample of all towns and villages may be taken, and 
in each of the selected towns and villages a sub-sample of all households may 
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be taken, with, possibly, for certain purposes, a further sub-sample of individuals 
from the selected households. 

2«9 Choice of unit 

In some classes of material there is considerable choice in the type and size 
of sampling units, and this gives further scope for increase in the efficiency 
of the sampling procedure. In general, when_a given proportio n of the material 
is included in the sample, the SimaUer^ t^e^SMpling units employed, the 
accurate and representative w^ill be the results. Thus, for example, in an 
agncuItijiSrsur^ it will be more accurate to take 10 per cent, of all farms in 
each parish, or other small administrative unit, than to take all the farms in 
10 per cent, of the parishes. This will remain true even if multi-stage 
sampling is adopted. It will be more accurate, for example, to take 10 per cent, 
of all the parishes in each county, with a second-stage sampling of the farms 
of each selected parish, rather than to take all the parishes in 10 per cent, of 
the counties, with the same degree of second-stage sampling. The reason 
for this is fairly obvious. The units in any region are likely to be more alike 
than are those of different regions, and if regions are used as sampling units, 
all the units in a region will be included or excluded from the sample 
simultaneously. 

This need for small units distributed over the whole of the population 
often conflicts with the administrative requirements. It is clearly easier to 
arrange for a survey of farms in compact areas, such as parishes or counties, 
than to have to survey the same number of farms scattered over the whole 
country. The choice of a suitable balance between these two conflicting 
requirements is often one of the main problems in the planning of a sample 
survey. Furthermore, if only a small number of large units are included in 
the sample, whether or not there is second-stage sampling of these units, the 
sampling error will not be well-determined, since there will be relatively few 
differences between units on which to base the estimate of this. 

We see, therefore, that the choice of sampling method depends not only 
on the relative accuracy of the different methods, but also on their practical 
convenience. It is important, for example, that th£ process o f selection of the 
sample shoul d not involv e excess iv e preliminary work in the form of mapping, 
etc. The most suitable sampling method will therefore depend very much 
on the type of information that is already available on the population to be 
sampled ; a method which may be excellent for a country where good maps 
are available may be entirely useless in a country which is inadequately mapped. 
Again, it is important that not only should the collection of the information 
not involve excessive travelling, but also it should be possible to subject the 
field-workers to proper supervision : consequently, sampling procedures which 
may be excellent with postal questionnaires may be entirely unsatisfactory 
when the information is collected by special investigators. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE STRUCTURE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SAMPLE 

3.1 I Pefinition of frame and sampling unit 

111 this chapter we propose to give a technical description of the structure 
of the various types of sample which are most commonly employed in practice, 
and the methods which must be followed in selecting them. The methods of 
obtaining- estimates of the population values and of the sampling errors from 
the sample values will , be discussed in Chapters 6 and T. 

' All rigorous sampling demands a subdivision of the material to be sampled 
into units, termed smpling units ^ which form the basis of the actual sampling 
procedure. These units may be natural units of the material, such as individuals 
in a human population, or natural aggregates of such units, such as households, 
or they may be artificial units, such as rectangular areas on a map, bearing no 
relation to the natural subdivisions of the material. 

It is not always necessary to make an actual subdivision of the whole of 
the material before selection of the sample, provided the selected units can be 
clearly and unambiguously defined. Thus, with sampling units which are 
rectangular areas on a map there is no need to demarcate all these areas ; they 
can be defined by co-ordinates, and the selected areas demarcated after selection. 

Clear and unambiguous definition demands the existence or construction 
of some form of frame. In the sampling of a human population, for instance, 
with households as sampling units, there must be available a list of all house- 
holds, and this list must be such that any household selected from it can be 
unambiguously located. In area sampling from maps, the maps must be such 
that the selected areas can be unambiguously defined on the ground. 

The specification of the frame implicitly defines the geographical scope of the 
survey and the categories of material covered. A survey of a human population 
based on a list of households, for instance, will only cover those categories 
of the population which constitute the households included in the list. If 
other categories require inclusion, or if the frame is defective, special steps 
will have to be taken to supplement and emend it. 

In statistical terminology any aggregate of values is termed a population, 
and consequently the whole aggregate of sampling units into which the material 
is divided is known as the pop ulation o f sampling units* If the sampling units 
are aggregates of the natural units of the material, these natural units will form 
a further population which must be distinguished from the population of 
sampling units. 

In America the term cluster sampling has been applied to sampling in which 
•the sampling units are aggregates or “ clusters of the natural units. The 
term is a somewhat loose one, since there is often a hierarchy of natural units, 
e.g, a sample in which the sampling units are households may be regarded as 
an ordinary sample of households or as a cluster sample of individuals. 
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In multi-stage sampling there is also a hierarchy of sampling units, first- 
stage, second-stage, etc., corresponding to the different sampling stages, and 
each set of units will form its own population of units. 

Sampling units may be of the same or differing size. They may contain 
the same, or approximately the same, number of natural units, or they may 
contain widely differing numbers. The whole procedure of sampling, including 
the estimation of the population values and the sampling errors, is simiplest 
when the sampling units are of approximately the same size and contain 
approximately the same number of natural units. Often, however, the material 
is such that this condition cannot be conveniently fulfilled. In particular, if 
the natural units are themselves of widely differing size, variation in size of 
the sampling units or in the number of natural units they contain is ixievitaible. 

There is nothing in the sampling process which demands that the sarppling 
units, should be of any particular size, but, as has been explained in Section 2.9, 
the smaller the sampling units employed the more accurate will be the, 
results obtained when a given proportion of the material is included in the 
sample. ' v 

3.2 Random sample i * . 

A random sample is the simplest type of rigorously selected saniiple, Md 
is the basis of most of the more complicated sampling methods. In a, random 
sample, after subdivision of the material into sampling units, the requisite 
number of units are selected at random from the whole population 6f units. 

As has been emphasized in Section 2 . 3 , random selection implies a strict 
process of selection equivalent to that of drawing lots. In* practice it may 
be carried out either by some such process, or preferably, since adequate 
shuffling of cards, etc., is difficult, by the use of a table of random numbers. 
A small table of random numbers is given at the end of the book. The examples 
of this section illustrate the us^ of such a table. 

The process of random selection may proceed in two stages. Suppose 
that the population is divided into groups of units containing AJg,. . . . x.ti 

units. The successive sub-totals : . 

+ ^2 = Vi + ^^2 + V3 = ATg, , . . Vj + X2 + , . . + X^ ==^ Xn 
are first calculated, which is easily done on a printing adding machine. The 
requisite number of numbers are then selected at random"- Bet ween 1 and An, 
numbers that occur more than once being rejected. A selected number that 
is greater than As -1, but less than or equal to As, indicates that a unit of the 
^th group is to. be taken. Selection of a unit at random from this group, which 
can if convenient be made on the basis of the number already selected,^ will 
then give the equivalent of completely random selection.. 

This two-stage process is of value when the full numbering or demarcation 
of the imits in all groups before sampling is laborious, since only the total 
number of units in each group need be known. It is of particular value, when 
the units are artificially demarcated areas, and the total areas of natural 
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subdivisions of the material are known. By using the process only the units 
in the selected groups have to be numbered or demarcated. 

Example 3,2. a 

Select a sample of 20 from a population of 2879 units. 

Using the four-figure numbers given by the first four columns of digits 
in Table A. 1, and rejecting all numbers greater than 2879, we obtain the 
sample 347, 1676, 1256, 1622, 1818, 2662, 2342, 1608, 2742, 39, 1690, 1127, 
1490, 2046, 526, 797, 2699, 1465, 2467, 1753. 

The above procedure results in the rejection, in this example, of nearly 
three-quarters of the random numbers given by the table. Various devices 
may be used to avoid this. In the present example the simplest is to take 
the numbers 3001—6000 and 6001-9000 as equivalent to 0001—3000, rejecting 
the numbers 9001-9999 and 0000. Using the second column of four-figure 
numbers gives the sample 1373, 2467, 227, 2599, 2635, 1794, 1753, 378, 1234, 
2632, 792, 897, 1064, 2819, 1712, 1837, 2722, 1504, 13, 2565. 

If with either of the above procedures the same .unit is selected a second 
time, the number leading to this selection is rejected, and an additional 
number taken. 

It will be noted that neither of these samples is evenly distributed over 
the whole range of units. The distribution between the different thirds of 
the range is in fact : 


Numbers 

1st sample 

2nd sample 

1-960 . 

4 

5 

961-1920 

10 

8 

1921-2879 

6 

7 


20 

20 


Random selection will give samples that deviate somewhat from an even 
distribution, the actual deviations being themselves governed by statistical 
laws. Exact statistical tests show that about three out of four samples will have 
smaller aggregate deviations than the first sample, but only three out of ten 
will have smaller aggregate deviations than the second sample.* 

Example 3.2.b 

Select unit areas ^ mile X mile at random from a rectangular area 
5 miles X 4 miles. 

There are 2000 unit areas, which can best be defined by co-ordinates 1-50 
along the longer side of the rectangle, and 1-40 along the shorter side, the 

The appropriate test is that known as the X* test. A description of this test 
will be found in most modem statistical textbooks. 
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co-ordinates selected defining the corner of the unit area furthest from the 
corner of the rectangle (0, 0). The selection of a number at random between 
1 and 50, and a second between 1 and 40, will therefore select a unit at random. 
Taking the third column of four-figure numbers (beginning 8636) and following 
the second of the procedures of Example 3 . 2 . a gives the pairs of co-ordinates 
36, 36 ; 12, 02 ; 16, 16 ; 14, 38 ; etc. 

If points instead of unit areas are to be selected each co-ordinate range 
should theoretically be infinitely subdivided. The actual degree of subdivision 
need not usually be very fine. 

The procedure of this example may be used for the selection of unit areas 
or points from an irregularly shaped area, provided the extreme range of 
each co-ordinate is included, points falling outside the area being rejected. 
More elaborate processes, involving less rejection, can of course be devised, 
but care must be taken that the probability of selection of all areas or points 
is equal. Thus in a triangular area, the selection of lines parallel to the base 
at random distances from the base, followed by the selection at random of 
a point within the triangle on each of the selected lines, will give a greater 
density of points near the apex of the triangle. The selection of points within 
a circle by the selection of random distances and bearings from the centre 
will give a greater density of points near the centre. In irregularly shaped 
areas, also, fractional unit areas requiring special treatment will occur at the 
boundaries. 


Example 3.2.c 

14 streets in a ward contain 25, 17, 5, 59, 64, 22, 38, 16, 21, 12, 14, 38, 
17, 23 houses respectively. Make a random selection of 6 houses from all 
371 houses. 

The successive sub-totals are 25, 42, 47, 106, 170, 192, 230, 246, 267, 279, 
293, 331, 348, 371. A table of random numbers gives the numbers 72, 128, 
96, 326, 199, 202. The units 72 and 96 therefore fall in the 4th street, the 
unit 128 in the 5th street, the units 199 and 202 in the 7th street, and the unit 
326 in the 12th street. Since 72 — 47 = 25, and 96 — 47 = 49, the 25th 
and 49th houses in the 4th street are selected, etc. The numbering of four 
streets, involving 199 houses, is required. 


3.3 Stratification with uniform sampling fraction 

In a stratified sample the population of sample units is subdivided into 
groups or ‘‘ strata ’’ before selection of the sample. These strata may all 
contain the same number of units, or differing numbers of units. If a uniform 
sampling fraction is used, the same fraction of the units of each stratum is 
included in the sample, the units selected being chosen at random from all 
the units within each stratum. A stratified sample is thus equivalent to a set 
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of random samples on a number of sub-populations, each equivalent to one 
stratum. 

Stratification has two purposes. The first is to i ncre ase the accuracy of 
the overall population estimates. The second is to ensure that subdivisions 
of the population which are themselves of interest are adequately represented. 
Such subdivisions may be termed domains of study ^ Maximum overall accuracy 
will be attained if the strata are so chosen that the units within each stratum 
are as similar as possible. It will often be advisable to use domains of study 
as strata, however, even if some other form of stratification might be expected 
to give somewhat more accurate results. If there is marked heterogeneity 
within some or all of the domains of study these may themselves be subdivided 
into smaller strata for the purposes of sampling. 

Stratification alfects the estimation of the sampling error. Since iti^a 
stratified sample only variation within strata gives rise to sampling error, it 
is t^sjcomp orient of yariation that,, requires estimation, and this can in general 
only be done from differences between units in the same stratum. It is 
therefore necessary, if an estimate of sampling error is required, that the strata 
be of such size that the sample contains two or more units from at least the 
majority of strata. In certain cases, in which the use of strata containing only 
a single selected unit appears advisable on account of the gain in accuracy 
thereby obtained, special methods, often of an approximate nature, of estimating 
the sampling error have to be adopted. The matter is discussed further in 
Section 8.15. 

If the sampling units are already classified in the required strata, the 
selection of a stratified sample can be made in the same way as a random sample, 
the requisite number of units being selected at random from each stratum. 
If, however, the population is not so classified, selection by this method iVould 
necessitate prior classification. In this case, if the numbers of units ip the 
different strata are known, an alternative procedure is available. This consists 
of selecting a sample at random ; keeping a tally, as the selection proceeds, 
of the numbers falling in each stratum ; and rejecting any further members 
of a particular stratum as soon as the requisite number for that stratum has 
been obtained. On the other hand, if the numbers of units in the different 
strata are not known, a count covering the whole population will in any case 
have to be made, in which case a classification which will serve as a basis for 
the subsequent selection of the sample may well be carried out simultaneously. 

Unless all the strata contain the same number of units it will usually happen 
that the chosen sampling fraction will not give an exact whole number of units 
in each stratum. In this case the nearest whole number of units has to be 
taken. We may thus differentiate between the y^zking sampling fraciion^^ 
which with stratification with a uniform sampling fraction is the same for all 
strata, and the ex act sam pling fractigm, which will differ slightly ftom the 
working sampling fraction. The use of the working sampling fraction in the 
analysis of the results leads to minor inaccuracies, but these will seldom give 
rise to errors of any practical importance. 
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It may be noted that if the numbers of units from the whole population 
falling in different strata are known, and a random sample is taken which is 
sufficiently large to ensure that adequate numbers of units are obtained from 
all strata, adjustment of the results so that the different strata are represented 
in their correct proportions will lead to practically the same accuracy as would 
be obtained with a stratified sample. Which of these two alternative courses 
is adopted in any particular case is a question of convenience. If the selection 
of either type of sample is equally simple it is best to use a stratified sample, 
as the computations are thereby simplified. In certain ^cases, however, tho 
classification of units into strata may only be possible by means of information 
obtained in the course of the survey, in which case a random sample, with 
subsequent adjustment, is required. Thus, for example, in a survey of a human 
population, the age distribution of the whole population may be known, but 
prior selection of individuals of particular ages may be impossible owing to 
lack of information on these ages. 

3.4 Multiple stratification 

A peculation may be stratified for two or more dif ferent characteristic^ 
If selectionTs mMe sub-strata form^ of the various combinations of the 
main classifications the procedure is exactly equivalent to ordinary stratification, 
thd sub-strata being equivalent to strata. Thus we may stratify farms 
according to size and according to geographical regions. If the farms in each 
region are classified into size-groups before taking the sample then the region— 
size-group combinations form the individual sub-strata. . , 

I Occasionally the number of units of the population falling in each set of 
main strata may be known, e,g. from prior census data, but not the numbers in 
the various sub-strata. Thus, in the above example there may be information 
on the numbers of farms in the different size-groups, and also on the numbers 
in the different geographical regions, but not on the numbers of' each sizfe-group 
in each region. In such cases we may attempt the selection of a sample which 
will have the right proportions for each set of main strata. Such stratification 
may be termed multiple stratijication without control of sub-st rata . The selection 
of such a sample, however, presents both" theoretical and practical difficulties, 
and the calculation of the sampling error is also troublesome. 

In the rare cases in which multiple stratification without control of sub-strata 
is deemed to be necessary a simple procedure of selection which should give 
a reasonably satisfactory sample is as follows. Units are selected at random 
until the total of every row and column of the two or more-way table for the 
sets of strata is at least equal to the required total. The excesses of these 
marginal totals are calculated, and numbers chosen for deduction from the 
sub-strata totals which together make up these excesses, and which, subject 
to these restrictions, are about proportional to the sub-strata totals. (A method 
of calculating such numbers is shown in the following example.) The 
corresponding numbers of units are then rejected from the sub-strata groups, 
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those rejected being selected at random. If the original selection was strictly 
random the condition of randomness will be fulfilled if those last selected 
are rejected. 


Example 3.4 

A sample of 1000 is required from a population classified into two sets of 
four strata, the sub -strata totals being unknown, but the correct strata totals 
for the sample being known to be 120, 280, 350, 250, for each set of strata. 

After a sample of 1125 units had been drawn, the numbers of units in the 
16 sub-strata shown in Table 3. 4. a were obtained. 


Table 3. 4. a — T wo-way stratification without control of 

SUB-STRATA I INITIAL SAMPLE 


strata B 

Strata A 

Total 

Required 

Excess 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

37 

40 

35 

8 

120 

120 

0 

2 

39 

140 

82 

56 

317 

280 

+ 37 

3 

45 

97 

173 

93 

408 

350 

' + 58 

4 

8 

40 

86 

146 

280 

250 

: + 30 

Total 

129 

317 

376 

303 

1125 

1000 

125 

Required 

120 

280 

350 

250 

1000 

— 

— 

Excess . 

+ 9 

+ 37 

+ 26 

+ 53 

125 




Table 3.4.b — Calculation of numbers of units to be rejected 



Stage 1 

Stage 2 



^2 

^3 

A, 

Total 


A, 

^3 

A, 

Total 

•^i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

16 

9 

7 

37 

- 1 

+ 2 

- 4 

+ 3 

0 

B» 

6 

14 

25 

13 

58 

- 2 

+ 1 

- 9 

+ 5 

— 5 

B, 

1 

4 

9 

16 

30 

0 

0 

- 4 

+ 9 

+ 5 

Total 

12 

34 

43 

36 

125 

- 3 

+ 3 

- 17 

+ 17 

0 

Required 

9 

37 

26 

53 j 

125 






Difference 

+ 3 

- 3 

+ 17 - 

17 

0 
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Table 3.4.b — Continued 



Stage 3 

Ax 

^2 

^3 

Ax 

Total 

Bx 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B^ 

+ 1 ( 0 ) 

+ 1 

+ 2 

+ 1 {+ 2 ) 

+ 5 

B, 

0 

- 1 

- 1 (- 2 ) 

-3 (- 2 ) 

- 5 

Total 

+ 1 ( 0 ) 

0 

+ 1 ( 0 ) 

- 2 ( 0 ) 

0 


Table 3.4.c — Numbers of units rejected, numbers in final sample and 
CORRECT SUB -strata TOTALS 



Numbers of units rejected 

Numbers in final sample 


Ax 

^2 

Ax 

Ax 

Total 

Ax 

Ax 

Ax 

Ax 

Total 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

40 

35 

8 

120 


4 

18 

5 

10 

37 

35 

122 

77 

46 

280 

Bz 

4 

16 

18 

20 

58 

41 

81 

155 

73 

350 


1 

3 

3 

23 

30 

7 

37 

83 

123 

250 

Total 

9 

37 

26 

53 

125 

120 

280 

350 

250 

1000 



Correct sub-strata totals 


^2 

Ax 

Ax 

Total 

Bi 

40 

40 

30 

10 

120 

Bz 

40 

120 

80 

40 

280 

Bz 

30 

80 

160 

80 

350 

B, 

10 

40 

80 

120 

250 

Total 

120 

280 

350 

250 

1000 


The three stages of the calculation are shown in Table 3.4,b. In stage 1 
the excesses of the rows have been distributed in proportion to the numbers 
of units in the sub -strata of each row. The distributed excesses are added by 
columns and compared with the required excesses. The differences, with 
signs reversed, are distributed by columns in stage 2, excluding the first row, 
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and the process is repeated for rows in stage 3. The numbers are now small 
and empirical adjustments, shown in brackets, have been chosen to make 
the column totals zero. 

The three stages are then summed and deducted from the numbers in the 
original sample, as shown in Table 3.4. c. This table also shows the correct 
proportional sub -strata totals of the population from which the sample was 
drawn. The appropriate statistical test* shows that a satisfactory sample has 
been obtained. 

The above process does not necessarily converge, but will usually do so 
in practical cases. If a negative value for number of units rejected is obtained 
for any sub -stratum this can be brought to zero by an empirical adjustment. 

3.5 Stratification with a variable sampling fraction 

In certain types of material very considerable gains in accuracy will result 
if different sampling fractions are used for the different strata. The greatest 
accuracy for a given number of units will^b^ ^tajnedjf the sampling fractions 
are"^oportionai the withim of the units. If the 

sampling fractions are denoted by /i, /a, . . . and the standard deviations by 
ai, cjg, . . . we have 

fi A 

~ cr2 * ‘ ^ 

In some cases this formula may give sampling fractions greater than unity for 
some of the strata. If this occurs the whole of these strata are included in the 
sample. , , 

A particularly important application of the variable sampling fraction is 
to material stratified into size-groups. In such material the various quantitative 
characteristics of the units under investigation often have within-strata standard 
deviations which are roughly proportional to the mean sizes of the uni^s in the 
different size-groups. In this case the sampling fractions should be taken about 
proportional to these mean sizes. If quantitative characteristics very highly 
correlated with size of unit are under investigation, the ranges of the size- 
groups may give good estimates of the relative within-strata standard deviations. 
The sampling fractions may then be taken proportional to these ranges. 
Changes with time, however, are usually by no means so highly correlated with 
size, and when the changes are of interest, sampling fractions proportional to 
the mean sizes of the size-groups will usually be best. 

The above rules will determine sampling fractions which give the maximum 
accuracy for estimates of the population values. In cases in which the values 
for the individual strata are of interest, i,e, cases in which the strata themselves 
form domains of study, it is also important to see that all the strata are adequately 

; * ^2 _ 9 degrees of freedom. 

f The meaning of this term and the method of estimation will be explainedMn 
Chapter 7 . ‘ 
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represented in the sample, and for this reason the rule of stric t proportionality 
to th e standard deviat ions, o r to the mean si zes of the s ize-groups , ofte n re quires 
so me modification . ^ 

When several quantities are under investigation, it will usually be found 
that their within -strata standard deviations are not in quite the same proportions. 
This, however, is not a very serious problem in practice, since any sam pling 
flections which are somewhere near the optimal will give results which are 
^arly accurate j.s thqs givenTiy the . op tinial fractions. Consequently 
there is usually no great difficulty in choosing suitable sampling fractions 
which will reconcile the various conflicting requirements. 

Since, for these reasons, sampling fractions are often used which are not 
optimal, we have preferred not to adopt the term ‘‘ optimal allocation,’’ which 
has sometimes been used to denote stratified sampling with a variable sampling 
fraction. 1; 

- The within-strata standard deviations can only be estimated from data 
relating to the material to be sampled, or from data derived from similar 
niRterial, but general knowledge of the behaviour of material of a particular 
type, e.g. material stratified into size-groups, will often enable suitable sampling 
fractions to be chosen with all necessary accuracy. It is sometimes suggested 
that a preliminary survey should be undertaken merely to determine the optimal 
sampling fractions, but this is rarely worth while, though if a preliminary survey 
is being undertaken for other purposes it will of course also serve to improve 
the sampling fractions, 

3.6 Systematic samples from lists 

Although the importance of the principle of random selection in sampling 
has been stressed, much practical sampling is in fact not fully random in 
character. Thus a frequent method of selecting a sample, when a list of the 
units of the population to be sampled is available, is to take every qth. entry 
on this list. This may be termed a systematic sample from the list. Other 
more complicated systematic procedures may occasionally be adopted for 
special purposes. 

It is customary, and salutary, to determine the first entry by selecting a 
number at random between 1 and q, but this element of randomness does not 
convert the sample into a random one.**^ A systematic sample would be 
equivalent to a fully random sample if the list were arranged wholly at random. 
No lists, however, are arranged at random. The nearest approach to random 
order is probably provided by alphabetical lists, though even these haye certain 
non-random characteristics : in this country, for instance, a large proportion 
of the Scotsmen will be found under the letter M. If every qth entry is taken, 
a kind of partial stratification will therefore be obtained, and the sample 
will be somewhat more precise than a fully random sample. Thus in a 

* Except in the trivial sense that the sample is a random sample' of 1 unit out of 
q units, each unit being composed of the aggregate of a set of all entries at spacing q. 
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systematic sample of farms taken from a list of farms arranged by parishesj, 
the proportion of farms drawn from each parish will be more or less constant^ 
provided the sampling interval is small compared with the number of farms, 
in a parish. 

Owing to the lack of definition of the strata it is impossible to make a fully 
valid estimate of the sampling error, but provided there are no periodic 
features in the list the sample will not be biased. An estimate of the sampling 
error which is good enough for practical purposes can usually be made by 
regarding the sample as a sample stratified in the major subdivisions of the list^ 
ignoring any minor and ill-defined groupings. If the sampling error is estimated 
as if the sample were fully random an overestimate will be obtained, the 
inaccuracy being greater the more marked the similarity of the neighbouring 
entries in the list. 

In general, systematic sampling from lists will be found to be quite 
satisfactory provided care is taken to see that there are no periodic features 
in the list which are associated with the sampling interval. The method is 
often much more convenient than random or stratified random sampling,, 
since the labour of making a proper random selection, which in an extensive 
sampling scheme is often very considerable, is avoided. It must be clearly 
recognized, however, that the responsibility for the judgment that the material 
is such that systematic sampling will give satisfactory results rests with the 
investigator. 

Sampling in which the selection is wholly systematic should be clearly 
distinguished from sampling in which there is proper random selection of 
sampling units which are themselves systematic aggregates of smaller sub- 
divisions of the material. Thus a common method of sampling rows of potatoes 
has been to use sampling units consisting of every 20th plant, two such sampling 
units being selected at random from each row by selecting two numbers at 
random between 1 and 20. Such a method of sampling fulfils all the conditions 
required for fully valid random sampling. 


3.7 An example of alternative ways of sampling highly variable 
material 

In order to illustrate the various methods of sampling which have been 
discussed in the preceding sections, we will consider their application to 
the problem of determining the area under wheat in an English county. 
For this purpose the wheat acreages of Hertfordshire farms for 1939 were- 
utilized. 

The choice of problem and of basic material were dictated partly by 
convenience, and partly by the need for a complete set of data covering highly 
variable material, since an investigation of different sampling methods can be 
carried out most easily when data are available for the whole of the material. 

It should be emphasized that this example is to be regarded as illustrative 
only. Sampling methods are very unlikely to be required for the determination 
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of crop acreages in a country such as England, since all farmers make returns 
of their acreages each year ; the only possible use of sampling would be at 
the compilation stage, where it might be used to avoid the necessity of totalling 
the whole of the returns. The present investigation is not fully relevant to 
this problem, however, since the acreage of only one of the most extensively 
grown crops is considered, and that for only one county. Considerably greater 
errors, proportionately, may be expected in the less common crops. 

Records were available for 2496 farms, and the acreage of wheat, and also 
the total acreage of crops and grass, which is virtually the total acreage of 
farmed land and will be termed the size of the farm, were abstracted for each 
farm. The original records were arranged by districts, by parishes alphabetically 
within districts, and by farmer’s name alphabetically within parishes. This 
order was preserved in the abstract. The return for any farm, or ‘‘ holding,” 
does not necessarily relate solely to land in a given parish, but may include 
land in other parishes farmed by the same farmer ; farmers with two or more 
distinct farms may make separate returns for these farms or may include them 
all in a single return. The total area of wheat in the county, from the abstracted 
returns, was 44,676 acres, and the total area of crops and grass was 273,074 
acres.* 

If farms are taken as sampling units the dominant source of variation in 
wheat acreage will be variation in size of farm, since farms range from 1 acre to 
over 1000 acres, and no farm can have more than a fraction of its area under 
wheat. Stratification by size of farm is therefore indicated. The use of a 
variable sampling fraction will also be advantageous, since the wheat acreages 
of the large farms will be much more variable than those of the smaller farms. 
Further stratification by districts is possible, but is not likely to give much 
increase in precision unless the incidence of wheat growing in the different 
districts is very markedly different. In any case a systematic method of 
selection from the list, which in view of the alphabetical method of arrangement 
will be quite satisfactory, will give the effect of stratification by districts. 

For comparative purposes the following samples were taken : 

(1) a random sample of 1 in 20 farms, 125 farms in all ; 

(2) a stratified random sample with a uniform sampling fraction of 1 in 20 ; 

(3) a stratified systematic sample with a variable sampling fraction, the 
fraction being approximately proportional to mean size of farm within 
each size-group, and chosen so as to give about the same number of 
farms, actually 135, as samples 1 and 2 ; the systematic method of 
selection within size-groups results in approximate stratification by 
districts also. 

* It may be noted that these values disagree with the values shown in AgrictiUural 
Statistics, viz. 46,281 acres and 278,380 acres respectively. The reasons for this 
discrepancy need not concern us here, but it provides an illustration of the fact 
that disagreement between sample and complete returns must not be assumed to 
be necessarily solely due to sampling error. 
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The size-groups chosen, the number of farms in each group, and the 
sampling fractions and numbers of farms for sample 3 are shown in Table 3 . 7 . a. 
For sample 2 the last two size-groups were combined. 


Table 3.7. a — H ertfordshire farms, 1 939 : size-groups, 

NUMBERS of FARMS, AND CHOSEN VALUES OF THE VARIABLE 
SAMPLING FRACTION 


Size-group 
(acres crops 
and grass) 

No. of 
farms in 
county 

Sampling 

fraction 

No. of 
farms in 
sample 

1-5 

435 

Nil 

0 

6-20 

519 

1/200 

3 

21-50 

357 

1/60 

6 

51-150 

519 

1/20 

26 

151-300 

400 

1/10 

40 

301-500 

215 

1/5 

43 

501- 

51 

1/3 

17 


2,496 


135 


As pointed out in Section 3.3, the random sample can be stratified after 
selection so as to eliminate the effect of variation between size-groups, provided 
the number in each size-group of the population is known. Variation due to 
size may also be eliminated by using size as supplementary information, provided 
information on size of farm is available for each farm in the sample, and the 
total area of all farms in the county is known. Either the ratio or the regression 
method may be used, as explained in Chapter 6. 

The estimates of the wheat acreage and of the number of farms growing 
wheat obtained from these samples, their estimated sampling standard errors, 
and in the case of the acreage the actual errors of the estimates, are shown 
in Table 3.7.b, The sampling standard errors, as will be explained in 
detail in Chapter 7, give measures of the average magnitudes of the sampling 
errors that may be expected with given methods of sampling and of estimation. 
The computations leading to these estimates are set out in Chapters 6 and 7, 
where tables giving the actual values of the sample units for the three samples 
(Tables 6. 6. a, 6. 5. a and 6. 7. a respectively) will also be found. 

It is apparent from the values of the sampling standard errors for wheat 
acreage that, as is to be expected, both stratification and the use of a variable 
sampling fraction have resulted in large gains in accuracy.* The use of 
supplementary information on size, whether by stratification after sampling, 
by ratio or by regression, serves to make the random sample about as accurate 

* The word accuracy is used in this book to denote the expected accuracy of an 
estimate, as indicated by its sampling standard error. It is occasionally also used to 
denote the actual accuracy, as indicated by the actual error (usually unknown), but this 
should not cause any confusion. 
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as the stratified sample with a fixed sampling fraction. This is also to be 

^^^Sfnumbers of units, farms, required to attain the same accuracy 
with different methods of sampling and estimation may be 
oroportional to the squares of the standard errors, alliance being made 
for the greater number of units included in sample 3. These are shown in 
the coin “ relative variance,” the random sample with direct estimation 


Table 3. 7. b— H ertfordshire farms: comparison of various types of 

SAMPLES AND METHODS OF ESTIMATION 


No, 

Method of 

Wheat acreage 


-s 

No. of farms growing wheat 

selection 

and 

estimation 

, Standard 
Estimate 

Actual 

error 

Relative 
variance 
per farm 

■ J Relative 

Estimate variance 

estimate I per farm 

la 

Random, 

46,020 ± 7,950 

± 1,340 

100 

900 ±104-6 100 


direct 





lb 

Random, 

41,100 ±4,320 

- 3,580 

30 

860 ± 75-2 , 52 


stratified 




; 


after 




1 -r 


selection 





Ic 

Random, 

41,570 ±3,940 

- 3,110 

' 25 ' '' 

Not calculated 


by ratio 





Id 

Random, 

40,400 ±4,130 

-4,280 

27 

Not calculated 


by 




1 1 


regression 



M. 

2 

Stratified, 

40,220 ±4,110 

- 4,460 

27 

1,080 ± 71 -6 1 , 47 


direct 




|, 

• ^ 

Variable 

42,765 ± 2,660 

1,915 

10 

911 ± 88-9 , 72 


sampling t | 



|; 


fraction 




• i, 


direct 

.... 



. 

„ j. , . 


being set at 100. Thus stratification by size, or elimination of variation due to 
size in the estimation process, reduces the number of farms required by a 
factor of about 4, and the variable sampling fraction results m a further 


reduction by a factor of about 2|. , ■ • 

The situation with respect to number of farms growing wheat is somewhat 
different. Stratification has again resulted in considerable increase in accuracy, 
though the gain is not so great as with acreage.- The sample with a variable 
fraction, on the other hand, is not so accurate as the ordinary stratified 
sample. The sampling fractions which are optimal for the determipatipn o. 
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wheat acreage are by no means optimal for the determination of the number 
of farms growing wheat. 

The actual errors of the estimates bear little relation to the sampling 
standard errors, except that they are in no case markedly larger than these 
standard errors. The random sample without adjustment gives the most 
accurate estimate of acreage, though this estimate has the largest sampling 
standard error, and adjustment of the random sample makes the actual error 
larger, though it* reduces the sampling standard error. This is an illustration 
of the fact that an inaccurate method of sampling will sometimes by chance 
give an accurate estimate. The accuracy of a sampling procedure must never 
be judged by the magnitude of a single discrepancy; a large discrepancy 
provides some evidence that a method is inaccurate, but a single small 
discrepancy provides practically no evidence that it is accurate. 

3.8 Multi-stage sampling 

In multi-stage sampling the material is regarded as made up of a number 
of first-stage sampling units, each of which is made up of a number of second- 
stage units, etc. The sampling process is carried out in stages. At the first 
stage the first-stage units are sampled by some suitable method, such as 
random or stratified sampling. At the second stage a sample of second-stage 
units is selected from each of the selected first-stage units, again by 
some suitable method, which may be the same as or different from the 
method employed for the first-stage units. Further stages may be added as. 
required. 

Multi-stage sampling introduces a flexibility into sampling which is lacking 
in the simpler methods. It enables existing natural divisions and subdivisions 
of the material to be utilized as units at the various stages, and, as pointed out 
in Section 2.9, it permits the concentration of the field work of censuses and 
surveys covering large areas. On the other hand, for the reasons there given, 
a multi-stage sample is in general less accurate than is a sample containing 
the same number of final-stage units which have been selected by some- 
suitable single-stage process. 

Multi-stage sampling also has the important advantage that subdivision 
into second-stage units, i,e, the construction of the second-stage frame, need 
only be carried out for those first-stage units which are actually included in 
the sample. It is therefore particularly valuable in surveys of undeveloped 
areas where no frame exists which is sufficiently detailed and accurate for 
subdivision of the material into reasonably small sampling units. 

Since there are many variants of multi-stage sampling which are possible 
for any given type of material, careful investigation is often required before a 
decision as to the procedure which is best for any particular purpose can be 
reached. This matter will be discussed in detail in Chapter 8, after the methoda 
of evaluating sampling errors have been described. 
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3.9 Sampling with probabilities proportional to size of unit 

If we have areas demarcated on a map, such as fields, and a point is located 
at random on the map, the probabilities of the point falling within the boundaries 
of the different fields are clearly proportional to the areas of the fields> 
Consequently areas can be selected at random with probabilities proportional 
to their size by the simple procedure of taking random points on the map. 
It will be noted that such a process of selection may result in the same area 
being included twice or more in the sample. In this case it must be counted 
twice or more. We cannot, without distorting the probabilities, make a further 
selection in the manner followed with equal probabilities. 

The principle has applications in agricultural surveys designed to determine 
the acreage and yield of different agricultural crops, total cultivated area, etc. 
All that is required for acreage is to determine the proportion of points which 
fall in areas of the given type. The method is therefore particularly attractive 
when carrying out surveys of the areas of crops, etc., by aerial survey, provided 
the different crops can be recognized on the photographs, since it avoids all 
the measurements of area which would be required if an ordinary random 
sample of areas were taken. The sampling of the fields with probabilities 
proportional to size is in this case equivalent to the sampling of small unit 
areas of equal size whose locations are determined by the random points. 
When only areas require to be determined the sizes of the fields in which the 
random points fall are in fact immaterial. 

The analogy with the case of a stratified sample with a variable sampling 
fraction indicates that under certain circumstances greater precision may be 
expected from areas selected with probabilities proportional to size than will 
be obtained if they are selected with equal probabilities. 

In the case of yield determinations, when the total acreage is known, the 
determinations of the yield from a sample of fields selected with probability 
proportional to size may always be expected to give a more accurate estimate 
of the mean yield per acre and total yield than will similar yield determinations 
on a random sample of fields irrespective of size. If the total acreage is not 
known then the situation is more complicated, but here again sampling with 
probabilities proportional to size is often advantageous. 

Sampling with probabilities proportional to size of unit, or to some other 
known quantitative character of the units, riiay be carried out on other types of 
material by forming a cumulative or running total of the sizes of the units, and 
selecting numbers at random from the total of all the units in the manner of 
Example 3.2.c. Stratification by size and the use of a variable sampling 
fraction will usually be preferable in such cases, however, on the grounds both 
of accuracy and convenience, except in the special circumstances to be described 
in the next section. 
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3.10 Sampling from within strata with probabilities proportional to 
size of unit 

Apart from area sampling, sampling with probabilities proportional to size 
of unit is mainly of use when the units are stratified according to some other 
characteristic, and the number of units to be selected from each stratum, or 
from some of them, is small. In this case an ordinary stratified sample will 
give either inaccurate or biased estimates when the ratio method of estimation, 
explained in Chapter 6, is used. The bias or inaccuracy is removed by selecting 
the units from within strata with probabilities proportional to size. This 
fact appears to have been first recognized by Hansen and Hurwitz (1943, A). 

This procedure is particularly useful in conjunction with two-stage sampling 
with large first-stage units of variable size. The first-stage units are selected 
from within strata with probabilities proportional to size, and the second-stage 
units are selected with probabilities inversely proportional to the sizes of the 
first-stage units. By this device the overall sampling fraction is kept constant, 
with consequent simplification of the computations. 

As before, when more than one unit is required from a stratum, selection 
with probability strictly proportional to size can only be simply effected if a 
unit which happens to be selected twice is counted twice. Generally, however, 
when each stratum contains only a few large units, duplication of units is not 
desirable ; instead a further unit is selected, with slight inexactitude in the 
probability of selection, and consequent slight, but usually negligible, bias 
in the results. 


3.11 An example of sampling by administrative areas 

Reverting to the illustrative example of Hertfordshire farms considered in 
Section 3.7, we may now investigate the effect of taking parishes as sampling 
units, or as first-stage units in two-stage sampling with farms as second-stage 
units. 

The use of parishes as sampling units may be expected to result in a sample 
which is somewhat less accurate than a sample containing the same number 
of farms distributed over all parishes. Nevertheless, if actual visits have to 
be made to the farms it may pay to use parishes as sampling units, or as first- 
stage units in two-stage sampling. In analogous situations in undeveloped 
countries, where definition of farm boundaries may present difficulties, the 
complete survey of small administrative or other areas may also be better than 
any attempt to sample individual farms. 

Inspection of the Hertfordshire data showed that the total farm area (crops 
and grass) included in the returns of farmers of a single parish was very 
variable, partly owing to variations in size of the parishes, and partly because 
some of the parishes were mainly urban in character. It is therefore best to 
use individual parishes as sampling units only if they contain a certain minimum 
acreage of crops and grass. The minimum chosen was 2000 acres, the remaining 
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parishes being grouped roughly in the order in which they appeared in the 
alphabetical list, to form “ combined parishes containing over the minimum 
acreage. The effect of this combination is shown in Table 3. 11. a. 


Table 3. 11. a — N umbers of farms, parishes, and “combined” parishes 
IN THE districts OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


District 

No. 

District 

No. of 
farms 

No. of 
parishes 

No. of ’ 
parishes after 
combination 

1 

Barnet . 

230 


^ f 
/ 

2 

Bishop’s Stortford . 

316 

23 

16 

3 

East Herts. . 

564 

1 . 31 

1 20 

4 

Hitchin 

553 

1 36 

25 

5 

St. Albans 

218 

1 9 

■ 7 

6 

Tring . 

424 

1 16 

11 

7 

Watford 

191 

j . 8 

5 ' 


• 

2,496 

1 140 

1 

! : 




Districts were used as strata in this sampling, 1 in 5 “ combined ” parishes 
being taken per district, ix, IT parishes in all. 

Two samples were taken. In sample A the parishes were selected in the 
ordinary manner, with equal probability of selection for each parish. In 
sample B selection with probabilities proportional to size was employed. The 
parishes of sample B were also sub-sampled in two ways, samples B^ and ^ 2 . 
In sample B^ a uniform sampling fraction of J was taken for sampling at the 
second stage, with stratification by size, using the size-groups of Table 3, 7. a 
with the last two size-groups combined. In sample B<^ a variable sampling 
fraction was used with values iV for size-group 1-50 acres, | for f 1-150 acres, 
J for 151-300 acres, and 1 for over 300 acres. Sample B is given in detail 
in Example 6.17. 

The relative efficiency of the Various methods is discussed in Section 8 . 9. 
The results are summarized in Table 3.11.b. This table is similar to 
Table 3.7.b, except that estimated average values of the standard errors are 
given, and not those calculated from the actual selected samples. These latter 
are not sufficiently accurate for comparison owing to the small number of 
parishes involved. 

It will be seen that a sample of 1 in 5 parishes provides results which are 
decidedly more accurate than a stratified random sample of 1 in 20 farms 
with a uniform sampling fraction, but somewhat less accurate than a similar 
sample with a variable sampling fraction. The stratified random sample of 
1 in 20 farms is T29 times as accurate as sample 5^, allowing for differing 
numbers of farms. The similar sample with the variable sampling fraction is 
1*83 times as accurate as sample ^ 2 * Sample B is somewhat more accurate 
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than sample particularly if the unbiased estimate given by the overall ratio 
is used for sample A. The diflFerence is not marked, however, since the com- 
bination of parishes has created units which do not diflfer excessively in size. 

Table 3. 11 .b— H ertfordshire farms: samples for wheat acreage with 
“ combined ” parishes as sampling units or first-stage units in 
two-stage sampling 


Sample 

No. 

of 

stages 

Method of Sampling 

Method 

of 

estimation 

• . 

, Expected 

Actual 

error 

Relati\ 

varianc 

1st stage 

2nd stage 

Estimate 

sccinuaiu 

error 






f Overall 

41,730 

± 3,080 

^ 2,950 

100 


■■ 




ratio 

■ 




A 

1 

Stratified by 


J 



■ 





district 



Di.strict 

41,010 

± 3,010 

- 3,670 

95 






^ ratios 





B 


vStratified by 



District 

46,660 

± 2,8'70 

+ 1,980 

87 



district, 



ratios 







probability 









■ 

proportional 










to size 





i 




i ^ 


Stratified 


District 

48,930 

! ± 4,950 

-f 4,250 

259 




random 


ratios 


j . 




i ^ . 


Variable 


District 

45,600 

^ ± 3,460 

+ 920 

127 


i , ^ 

1. 


1 sampling 


ratios 


i 




1 

1 

! fraction 

I 




1 . 




3.12 Multi-phase sampling 

It is sometimes convenient and economical to collect certain items of 
information from the whole of the units of a sample and other items of 
information from some only of these units, these latter units being so chosen 
as to constitute a sub-sample of the units of the original sample. This may 
be termed two-phase sampling. Further phases may be added if required. 

Multi-phase sampling is of value in several ways. Its simplest application 
is to the case in which the number of units needed to give the required accuracy 
on different items is widely different, either owing to the fact that the variability 
of the associated variates is different, or because the accuracy required is 
different. If no use is made of the relations between the different variates, 
such multi-phase sampling is equivalent to taking samples of different sizes 
for the different items. 

First-phase information may also be used as supplementary information in 
order to improve the accuracy of second-phase information, by the same 
methods, ratio and regression, that are applicable where supplementary 
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information on the whole population is available. Thus, in a crop estimation 
survey based on farms as sampling units, a relatively large sample of farms 
may be taken for the determination of the acreage of the crop, and the yields 
may be determined on a sub-sample only of these farms. 

If the first-phase information is collected prior to the second-phase 
information the first-phase information may be used as a basis for the sub- 
sampling process, e,g. by stratification of the first-phase units for the selection 
of the second-phase sample, with or without the use of a variable sampling 
fraction at the second phase. 

It will be noted that in both these latter applications of two-phase sampling 
the methods followed are the same as those adopted in ordinary single-phase 
sampling, the population being replaced by the first-phase sample ; but since 
the first-phase information is not known for the whole population it is itself 
subject to sampling error, and this must be taken into account when estimating 
the sampling errors of the estimates of the second-phase variates. 

Multi-phase sampling differs structurally from multi-stage sampling in 
that in the former the same sampling units are used throughout, w^hereas in 
the latter a hierarchy of sampling units is used. Multi-phase sampling may be 
combined with multi-stage sampling. In a scheme for the estimation of the 
acreages and yields of agricultural crops, for example, a two-stage sample of 
farms and parishes may be taken for the estimation of acreages, and a sub- 
sample of these farms may be taken for the estimation of yields. 

3.13 Balanced samples 

If the average value of some quantitative character of the units, such as 
size, is known for the whole population, it is possible, provided the sizes of 
the individual sampling units are known, to s elect a s aniple^ in such^^ 
that the average size of the selecte^ units is equal to the average size of all 
the unit s of the p opulation. Such a sample will only be satisfactory if it is 
otherwise equivalent to a^nmdonn^ samj)le, in which case it may be termed 
a balanced sample. 

Balance may be employed in conjunction with stratification for some other 
character. In this case balance may be effected either for the whole population, 
or for each of the strata separately. The latter course should only be adopted 
if the number of units selected from each stratum is moderately large : otherwise 
undue restrictions will be placed on the sample w^hich will result in the selection 
of a sample which is not otherwise equivalent to a random sample. On the 
other hand, when the strata are balanced separately more accurate estimates 
of the separate strata means and totals will be obtained, and the accuracy 
of the estimates of the overall population means and totals may also be 
somewhat improved. 

Balancing for a known quantitative character provides an alternative to 
stratification by size-groups in this character. Balancing, however, will only 
be effective if the differences in the quantity or quantities under investigation 
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are approximately proportional to differences in the known character, whereas 
stratification by size-groups will take account of any type of relationship. As 
will be seen im Chapter 7, the estimation of sampling errors is simpler in the 
case of a stratified sample. 

The increased accuracy resulting from balancing can equally well be 
obtained, at the expense of some additional computational labour, by adjusting 
the results of an unbalanced sample by the use of regression in the manner 
explained in Chapter 6. Since the additional labour of adjustment is nearly 
proportional to the number of variates under investigation, the advantages of 
balancing as opposed to regression increase as the number of variates increases. 

Balancing can also be carried out for a character which is inherently 
qualitative, but which for the sampling units actually employed acts as a 
quantitative variate because the sampling units are themselves aggregates of 
smaller natural units. Thus if a sample of a human population composed of 
two different races is being taken, the sampling units being administrative 
areas containing numbers of individuals, the sample can be balanced for the 
percentages of individuals in the two races. If the individuals were the sampling 
units then balance would be equivalent to stratification by races. 

A balanced sample is best selected by using a process of replacement. 
In the first place a random or stratified random sample of the required size is 
selected, record being kept of the order of selection. The average value of 
the known quantitative character is then calculated for the sample. This will, 
in general, not be equal to the average for the population, indicating lack of 
balance. A further sampling unit is then drawn, and compared with the first 
unit of the original sample. If balance is improved by substitution of the 
new unit, this is done, otherwise the original unit is retained. The process 
is then repeated for the second and following units of the original sample 
until an adequate degree of balance is attained. 

The selection of a sample balanced for more than one character presents 
more difficult problems, and will not be discussed here. 

Balance, in the cruder form known as purposive selection^ was at one time 
extensively used in sample censuses and surveys. No rigorous rules of 
selection were followed, however, with the result that many purposively selected 
samples were by no means equivalent to balanced random samples. Thus it 
frequently happened that the selection was confined to sampling units having 
values of the known quantitative character near the average. Clearly in such 
samples the variability of the known quantitative character, and of any other 
characters closely correlated with it, will be considerably less than the true 
variability in the population. The sample may also be unrepresentative in 
other ways. 

Purposive selection was often used in an attempt to avoid the necessity, 
which was otherwise apparent, of employing reasonably small sampling units. 
Thus Gini and Galvani (1929, A) selected a sample from the Italian Census Data 
of 1921 which consisted of all the returns of 29 out of the 214 circondari into 
which the country is divided, using seven control characters. Agreement of 
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the average values of other characters in the sample and population was poor, 
and that of the frequency-distributions of such characters was even worse. 
The real w^eakness here is the use of excessively large units, though even with 
smaller units the use of purposive selection without rigorous rules of selection 
is always liable to give unsatisfactory results. There is, moreover, no means 
of judging its reliability. 

For these reasons purposive selection has ceased to be extensively used, 
and in modern sampling work it has largely been replaced by more thorough 
application of the principles of stratification, etc. Provided proper attention 
is paid to the process of selection, however, there is no fundamental objection 
to balanced samples. These have a certain limited usefulness in some types 
of census and survey work, though it must be recognized that the need for the 
subdivision of the population into an adequate number of sampling units is 
in no way obviated by balancing for one or more quantitative characters. 

3.14 Systematic samples from areas 

A common method of sampling material continuously distributed either 
in space or time is to take sampling units distributed at equal intervals over 
the material. The chief application in census and survey work is in the 
sampling of land areas. When maps are available the sampling units can be 
located by superimposing a grid of points, frequently of square, or nearly 
square, pattern. Such a sample may be termed a systematic area sample. 

A systematic area sample differs from a systematic sample from lists mainly 
in the spatial distribution of the sampling units over the material. Most lists 
do not correspond at all exactly, except for major groupings, to any physical 
distribution, and a systematic sample from a list therefore usually approximates 
much more closely to a random sample than does a systematic area sample. 
Different methods of estimating the sampling error are therefore appropriate 
in the two cases. 

In general, provided there are no periodic features, a systematic area sample 
will be rather more accurate than a stratified random sample (with one unit 
per stratum) from strata consisting of rectangular blocks (or cells) whose centres 
are situated at the systematic sampling points. In material in which the 
variation is of a continuous nature it is impossible to make any accurate estimate 
of the sampling error without taking supplementary sampling points, though 
if there are no periodic features an upper limit can be obtained. 

If the regions near the boundary are likely to differ from the remainder 
of the area, as may be the case if the boundary is a natural one, such as a sea 
coast or a mountain range, it will be best, after locating the sampling grid at 
random, to demarcate the bounding lines of the cells, and sample at random 
the area Avhich is not covered by complete cells, dividing it into equal or 
approximately equal areas and locating one sampling point at random within 
each of these areas. It will be convenient, if possible, to make these cell areas 
equal in area to those of the sampling grid, since equal weight will then be 
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given to all sampling points. The same method of dealing with boundaries 
can be used if the sampling is random within rectangular cells. 

Systematic sampling is entirely unsuited to material which has periodic 
features, but apart from this will generally provide a satisfactory method of 
area sampling. It has the advantage over stratified random sampling frorn 
blocks that the location of the sampling units is simpler and the results obtained 
provide rather better material for the construction of maps, etc. As in 
systematic sampling from lists, however, the responsibility for the judgment 
that the material is such that systematic sampling will give satisfactory results 
rests with the investigator. 


3.15 Line sampling 

In the sampling of areas certain types of information can be ascertained 
almost as easily for all the points on a line as they can for a set of isolated 
points or areas. In such cases sets of parallel lines or strips may be taken 
as the sampling units. In stratified random line sampling, the area is divided 
into rectangular blocks of convenient length and of such a width that two 
selected sampling lines are included in each block, their location within the 
block being random. If an exact estimate of the sampling error is not required, 
only one line need be included in each block, with correspondingly smaller 
blocks. In systematic line sampling the sample is made up of lines at equal 
intervals. 

Line sampling provides an alternative method to point sampling (Section 3 . 9) 
for determining the proportions of a given area which are of different types. 
These proportions are given by the ratios of the aggregate of the intercepts 
of the different types. In area determinations of this type, whether by line or - 
point sampling, systematic sampling can usually be adopted. The method 
is useful both for area determinations on the ground in undeveloped country 
and for the determination of areas from maps and aerial photographs. The 
method has been much used for forest surveys, where it is known as “ cruising.” 

If, instead of obtaining information for all points on each of the lines, a 
sample of such points is taken, the sampling becomes two-stage. If the lines 
and the points on them are both evenly spaced the sampling is equivalent to 
systematic point sampling. 

Line sampling of a somewhat different type is also used in order to determine 
the acreage of agricultural crops in areas which are well provided with roads. 
A route is chosen which covers the whole area as adequately as possible, and 
the lengths bordered by the different crops are measured. A car fitted with 
a special milometer can be used for this purpose. Estimates of the yield near 
harvest time can also fee obtained in a similar manner, by stopping the car 
at every xth mile of a given crop, and cutting and harvesting a small area of 
the crop, the area being selected in some systematic manner, such as entering 
the crop a given number of paces at right angles to the road. 

Line sampling of this type does not provide an unbiased sample, since 
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roads are by no means randomly located with regard to agricultural crops. 
The results from surveys following the same route in successive years may well 
be comparable, however, and with calibration by more exact methods from 
time to time, road cruising may provide a satisfactory method of making rapid 
and inexpensive surveys. Similar methods based on tracks are possible in 
areas with only a sparse road network. 

3.16 The principle of the moving observer 

If counts are required of a collection of individuals who are moving about, 
the ordinary methods of sampling can only be applied with difficulty. Thus, 
to determine the number of people in a crowded street by ordinary methods 
would require the demarcation of a number of small areas in the street and 
the counting of the number of people on each of these areas. The counts 
need not necessarily ht simultaneous, but for any one area the number of 
people present at a given moment has to be counted. Unless photographic 
methods are available, or the areas are very small, such counts are extremely 
difficult, since individuals are continually moving into and out of the areas 
and are also moving about within them. 

Equally it is no use stationing observers at fixed points with instructions 
to count passers-by. The number of people in a street will depend not only 
on the numbers passing fixed points but also on the velocity of movement up 
and down the street. If all exits and entrances to the street are covered, and 
there are no people in the street at the start of the counts, the number present 
at any subsequent time can be determined from counts that are continuous 
and without error. In practice, however, errors in counting usually result in 
cumulative errors wffiich invalidate the results. Thus it was found impracticable 
to determine the numbers in a department store by posting people at the doors 
to make counts. 

These difficulties can be overcome by using moving instead of stationary 
observers. To obtain an estimate of the number of people in a street, the 
observer traverses the sti*eet in one direction, counting all the people he passes, 
in whichever direction they are moving, and deducting all the people who 
overtake him. He then re-traverses the street in the opposite direction, moving 
at the same speed and counting as before. If this is done the average of the 
two counts gives an estimate of the average number of people in the street 
during the time of the counts. If people are mostly moving in one direction 
the count in this direction will be reduced, but the count in the opposite direction 
will be correspondingly increased. In practice the deductions required for 
those overtaking the observer can be kept small by moving at a speed greater 
than that of the majority of the crowd. 

This method was used to estimate the numbers of people in streets, shops, 
etc., at different times of the day, in order that the adequacy of the provisions 
for public air raid shelters might be tested. It was found that very dense crowds 
in streets and shops could be estimated with surprising ease. Crowded streets 
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were dealt with by teams of two or more observers, moving down the street 
in a transverse line, with each observer counting the people between him and 
the next observer. In the large stores the floor was divided into areas which 
were assigned to the different observers. 

The method is of general application. It can be used, for example, to assess 
populations of insects or animals in a state of movement, provided all individuals 
can be readily seen, and provided the passage of the observer does not itself 
influence the movement of the individuals. 

3.17 Interpenetrating samples 

It is often advantageous to take two or more independent samples of a 
given population, using the same sampling procedure for each sample. Such 
samples are called interpenetrating samples. 

Interpenetrating samples are of value if the survey or census has to be 
carried out by successive stages. This is frequently necessary when preliminary 
results are required quickly. Thus in the 1942 Census of Woodlands of 
England and Wales, described in Section 4.25, it was necessary to obtain a 
preliminary estimate of the timber content with very limited field staff within 
six months of the initiation of the survey. The work was therefore planned in 
two interpenetrating samples. Before the field work was commenced, each 
unit of the first sample was subdivided into two, since it became apparent that 
the whole of the first sample could not be completed in the allotted time. 
This further subdivision itself created two interpenetrating samples of a special 
type. By means of this procedure it was possible to provide a preliminary 
estimate of the total timber content of the whole country by the time it was 
required. 

An incidental advantage of interpenetrating samples is that separate and 
independent estimates of the characteristics of the population are furnished. 
The agreement of such estimates is often more convincing to the layman than 
any statement of the sampling error. * 

Interpenetrating samples have a further use in that the different samples 
can be assigned to different investigators. Comparison of the results provides 
a check of the investigators against one another. 

To perform the functions outlined above, each of the interpenetrating 
samples must itself provide an adequate sample of the material and must be 
comparable with the other samples — in other words the samples must be 
really interpenetrating. If this is not the case the comparisons between the 
different samples will be subject to relatively large errors. If, for instance^ 
they are used to test differences between different investigators, the information 
obtained will be of insufficient accuracy to be of any real use. Equally, if one 
sample is used to provide a preliminary estimate, this estimate may well not 
attain the required degree of precision. Thus in an agricultural survey stratified 
by areas such as counties, the division of the counties into two groups, with 
each of the samples confined to one group only^ would not be likely to give 
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a satisfactory pair of interpenetrating samples. The separate samples would 
be subject to variation between counties, and would therefore be considerably 
less accurate than the combination of the two, from which variation between 
counties is entirely eliminated. The proper use of interpenetrating samples 
therefore necessitates increased expenditure on travelling. 

3.18 Sampling on successive occasions 

The types of sampling so far discussed are appropriate to a census or 
survey carried out on a single occasion, with the object of determining the 
characteristics of the surveyed population at or about a given point in time. 
If the population is subject to change, a survey carried out on a single occasion, 
however accurate, cannot of itself give any information on the nature or rate 
of such change. In certain types of population extraneous sources of 
information, such as registrations of births and deaths, may be relied on to 
provide information on the changes which the population is undergoing. Even 
in such cases the census must be repeated at intervals, both because of 
inaccuracies in the extraneous information, which may lead to a gradual 
accumulation of errors, and also because the information is rarely of such a 
nature that all aspects of the original census or survey can be kept up-to-date. 
Registration of births and deaths, for example, coupled with figures for 
immigration and emigration, will furnish data for the revision of the total of 
the population but will not enable changes in the population of separate towns 
and districts to be determined. 

In many cases no such extraneous information on the changes that are taking 
place is available, and in such cases provision must be made for periodical 
re-survey if up-to-date information is required. A number of alternatives 
then present themselves : — 

(1) A complete census or survey may be repeated in its original form at 
intervals. 

(2) A sample census or survey may be repeated at intervals, a new sample 
being selected on each occasion without regard to previous samples. 

(3) A sample census or survey may be repeated on the same sample. 

(4) Part of the sample may be replaced on each occasion, the remainder 
being retained. If there are a number of occasions a definite scheme 
of replacement may be followed, e.g, one-third of the sample may be 
replaced, each selected unit being retained (except for the first two 
occasions) for three occasions. 

(5) A re-survey of a sub-sample of the original sample may be made. In 
the case of a complete census this is equivalent to a re-survey of a sample 
of the whole population. 

The following terms are suggested for the last four alternatives : 
(2) independent samples ; (3) fixed sample ; (4) partial replacement ; 
(5) sub-sample. It will be noted that independent samples are formally 
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equivalent to interpenetrating samples, a fixed sample is formally equivalent 
to the observation of different characters (variates) on the same sample, and a 
sub-sample is formally equivalent to a two-phase sample. Only partial 
replacement has no formal equivalent in the types of sampling already described. 
These equivalences are of importance in that the methods of estimation will 
be the same for formally equivalent sampling processes. 

The relative advantages of the various types of procedure depend on the 
relation between the variability of the units and the variability of changes in 
these units as well as on the relative importance of information on the 
population means and on the changes in these means. If, for instance, the units 
are very variable but the changes of all units are similar, accurate information 
on change can most easily be obtained by re-survey of a fixed sample of units ; 
provided always that proper provision is made for new entrants to the population, 
and for the elimination of the disturbance which results from the extinction 
of selected units. If, on the other hand, information on the population means 
is of paramount importance, partial replacement or a sub-sample will usually 
be preferable. A more detailed discussion, in terms of the errors to which the 
various estimates are subject, is given in Section 8.8. 

There are two further points which must be borne in mind in connection 
with sampling on successive occasions. Firstly, repeated re-survey of the 
same units may be inexpedient, since resistance to the provision of the necessary 
information may be engendered, and secondly, repeated re-survey may result 
in modification of these units relative to the rest of the population. This can 
arise in many ways. In a survey of agricultural practice, for instance, visits 
to farms may result in the farmers concerned improving their practice through 
advice from the investigators : advice which, if asked for, can scarcely be refused. 
A more subtle example is provided by the 1942 Census of Woodlands. In this 
census it was considered that if the subsequent fellings and replantings were 
recorded on the sample areas then surveyed an adequate measure of the changes 
in woodland throughout the country might be obtained over some considerable 
period of time. It has since been suggested that the amount of felling on 
the sample areas may have been affected by the fact that survey information 
was available on these areas and. not on others, with the result that these areas 
have been more intensively exploited. 

♦ 

3.19 Composite sampling schemes 

Simplicity and uniformity of sampling procedure is obviously in general 
desirable, but there are occasions on which different methods of sampling are 
required for different parts of the population. In sampling a human population, 
for instance, some form of area sampling may be most suitable for the rural 
parts of the country, whereas some form of stratified random or systematic 
sampling based on lists of houses may be best in the towns. There is, of 
: course, no objection to the use of such composite schemes, provided each part 
fulfils the requirements of good sampling procedure already laid down. 
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adequate knowledge of the statistical properties of the material, pilot surveys 
are frequently advisable in large-scale surveys in order to test and improve 
held procedure and schedules, and to train field workers. 

Questions arising under heads (1), (2), (3), (4) and (7) of the above list 
are common both to complete censuses and surveys and to sample censuses 
and surreys. Even here, however, the problems encountered differ considerably 
in the two cases, owing to the greater scope for the collection of detailed 
information and the execution of complicated observations by the sampling 
method. 

The determination of the items on which information is to be collected, 
the degree of detail to be attempted, and the ways in which the information 
can best be obtained, often constitute the most difficult and crucial part of the 
planning of a survey. No amount of care in the planning of the sampling 
or skill in the analysis will compensate for failure in this respect. A survey 
in which the information collected does not adequately cover the field to be 
investigated at the best provides a partial and incomplete picture, and at 
the worst may be irrelevant or actively misleading. 

Careful consideration must therefore be given at the outset to the purposes 
for which the survey is to be undertaken, the type of information it is proposed 
to collect, and the uses to which the information obtained will be put. In 
the case of large-scale surveys, which are likely to provide information that 
will be of value to a number of different organizations or government depart- 
ments, a detailed statement on these points should be prepared. In this way 
those who are likely to want to make use of the results of the survey will be fully 
apprised of its nature, and can if necessary make suggestions for modifications 
before the survey is begun. 

The statistician who will ultimately be responsible for the analysis and 
presentation of the results should, if possible, be selected and appointed at 
the planning stage. Similarly if the advice of a statistical expert is to be sought, 
this should be done, in the first instance, at the planning stage. This rule 
applies even in the simplest types of census. It frequently happens that such 
censuses are undertaken without any prior consultation with a statistical expert, 
whose advice is only sought when the results have been collected and the 
stage of analysis is reached. 

4.2 Definition of the population 

The categories, or types of material, which require to be included in a 
survey, and its geographical scope, are conditioned in broad outline by the 
purposes of the survey, and by administrative and research requirements 
related to these purposes. Within this broad outline, however, there is often 
a certain amount of latitude, and careful considerati on should therefore be 
g iven to the i nclusion .or omission of mar ginal categories, particularly those oa 
which the collection of informationjs likely to be specially difficult, or for which 
arTaciequ ate frame is lackin g. By excluding unimportant marginal categories 
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the task of collecting the information may often be very materially simplified^ 
withou^ seriously reducing the value of the results. 

A census of the human population residing in a given territory, for example, 
should ideally include all individuals present in that territory at a particular 
moment, and in simple censuses an attempt is usually made to attain this 
end. It is often, however, difficult to obtain information on certain minor 
categories, such as nomads. These difficulties occur even in a complete census, 
but are often more marked in the case of a sample census. The question of 
whether such categories may be omitted entirely without serious loss should 
therefore be considered. 

The matter becomes of even greater importance when a human population 
census requiring the collection of detailed and complicated information is 
undertaken, using skilled investigators making visits to individual members 
of the population. In such cases visits to members of the population with a 
permanent residence, even if they are absent from their residence at certain 
times, are relatively simple, but it is far more difficult to cover the floating 
elements of the population. The conduct of such a census becomes very much 
simpler, therefore, if these latter elements can be omitted. 

In a similar manner, in the case of an agricultural census, the determination 
of the areas of the various crops might ideally require that all areas of the crops 
grown within the boundaries of the territory should be included. It may, 
however, be possible to exclude small areas, such as those found in gardens 
and holdings of very small size, without seriously reducing the value of the 
information. The agricultural censuses of England and Wales, for example, 
which are based on returns from farmers, exclude all agricultural holdings of 
less than one acre, and do not attempt to take account of crops grown in 
private gardens or allotments. 

The question of whether or not minor categories should be included 
depends tnainly on the purposes for which the information is required. A 
case is sometimes made for the inclusion of certain categories on which the 
information is intrinsically of little interest in order to ensure comparability 
with the results of previous censuses or surveys, or with the results of parallel 
surveys in other countries. Comparability within and between statistical 
series is obviously desirable, and lack. of it can seriously reduce the value of 
the results, and also increase the labour of statistical analyses and the danger 
that those unfamiliar with the details of the various sources of information 
may draw wrong conclusions. Nevertheless when introducing a radically new 
method of collecting information, such as replacement of a complete census 
by the sampling method, excessive weight should not be given to past practice. 
It should not be forgotten that so-called complete censuses are often in 
themselves subject to errors of various kinds, including lack of completeness, 
and that such errors are often a greater source of disturbance to comparability 
than the omission or inclusion of a few minor categories. If there is any serious 
doubt whether a given category should or should not be included this may be 
regarded as prima facie evidence that the category in question differs in 
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essentials from the other more important categories. Consequently, if it is 
decided that the category should be included, the results should be kept separate 
so that they can be summarized separately and eliminated from the final 
estimates if required, or given special treatment in these estimates. If this 
is done for the first one or two surveys of the new type, comparability, with 
previous results will be ensured, without preventing the omission of the 
category in subsequent surveys if this ultimately appears desirable. 

The arguments in favour of the adoption of identical definitions in different 
countries in which conditions are radically different are even less strong. 
Categories which are of very minor importance in one country may be of 
great importance in another. Decisions as to their inclusion or omission should 
be taken primarily on the grounds of their importance in the country which is 
being surveyed, without undue regard to definitions designed to ensure formal 
uniformity of world statistics. 

In many cases in which complete omission of unimportant categories 
would not be justified, they can be very conveniently dealt with by some 
special sampling procedure, which may be multi-phase, or may be of an 
entirely different type with different frame and sampling units. Thus in a 
human census, certain of the simpler items of information, which can be 
reliably furnished by neighbours or other members of the household, may be 
collected for absentees abroad, or a sub-sample of these absentees may be taken 
for a follow-up enquiry by more intensive methods. Nomads may be dealt 
with by instituting a supplementary sample census to deal only with this 
category of the population. 

In a sample survey the frame adopted contains its own implicit definitions 
of the categories of material to be covered. If a category is not included in 
the frame it will either have to be omitted entirely or special steps will have to 
be taken to supplement the frame. Definitions of the population should therefore 
be considered in conjunction with the choice of frame. 

4.3 Determination of the details of the information to be collected 

The detailed problems which arise in deciding what information is necessary 
and how it can best be obtained vary widely in surveys covering different 
fields of enquiry and according to whether the results are required primarily 
for administrative or for research purposes. Full discussion of any particular 
case necessarily requires extensive knowledge of the subject as a w^hole and 
of the particular questions at issue, and would be out of place here, but there 
are certain general points which may be mentioned. 

The basic problem is essentially that of the selection of the most relevant 
items of information or types of observation from all those which it is practicable 
to collect and which might conceivably have a bearing on the matters under 
investigation. This selection must be such that a coherent whole is obtained 
which covers the required field adequately, or if this is not possible at least 
provides information on some relevant part of it. 
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This basic problem is essentially the same in complete censuses and sample 
censuses and surveys, but the problem is more complex in the case of sample 
censuses and surveys, since the items of information that can be collected 
and the observations that can be made are themselves more complex and 
varied.^ 

The best way of arriving at a satisfactory solution of this basic problem 
is usually as follows. In the first instance, the details of the information 
required to deal with the problems originally propounded are determined. 
The question is then considered whether there are any related problems of 
importance on which this information, possibly supplemented to some 
extent, would throw light. If this is the case the supplementary items of 
information required for the full elucidation of these additional problems should 
be determined. With the whole field mapped out in this way, the practicability 
of obtaining the necessary items of information covering any given set of 
problems can be considered, and final decisions taken in the light of the 
relative importance of these problems and the total load which it is considered 
expedient to place on the investigators and respondents in a single survey. 

The details of this process vary greatly in different types of survey, but 
the general principle to follow in all types of survey is to see that the items 
of information collected form a rounded whole covering a definite subject or 
coherent group of subjects. 

This principle is of particular importance in surveys of the questionnaire 
type on human populations, whether the questionnaires are filled in by the 
respondents themselves, or the information is elicited by field investigators. 
Accurate information can only be obtained in such surveys if full and willing 
co-operation of those providing the information is obtained. The survey must 
therefore have a clear purpose which can be explained to the respondents, 
and the questions asked must be relevant to this purpose. If additional 
questions dealing with unrelated subjects are included, or if the questions 
relating to the main enquiry seem trivial, and do not cover aspects which 
appear of importance to those providing the information, the survey will cease 
to appear as a serious enquiry into a particular subject, and will meet with 
unfavourable reactions, summed up in such terms as “ snooping.” 

The matter is of importance even in enquiries which require the collection 
of factual information by observation and measurement by the investigators 
themselves, without any co-operation from respondents. If the field 
investigators are not imbued with a sense of the importance of their enquiry, 
and are overloaded with the collection of miscellaneous data, they will not 
give of their best. Occasionally information may be sought on points 
unconnected with the main survey if it is urgently needed, and considerable 
expense is thereby saved, e.g, in travelling, but this should.be avoided as far 
as possible. 

Occasionally, in cases in which a questionnaire would otherwise be unduly 
long it may be possible to split it into parts, obtaining information on one 
group of items from one set of respondents, and on another group of items 
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from a second set. Certain basic items of information will be required from 
all respondents, and the two sets will form a pair of interpenetrating samples. 
The sampling has also a two-phase structure, the basic information acting as 
first-phase information for both sets. If this procedure is followed, however, 
the relationships between items of information in the two groups can only 
be studied for strata or other suitable domains of study, and not for the 
individual respondents. 

Certain items of information are often required in order to ensure the 
proper interpretation of other items. Thus, for example, if housewives are 
being asked whether they prefer coal, gas or electric cooking, and the reasons 
for their preferences, it is essential to ascertain in some detail what experience 
they have had of methods of cooking other than the one they are now using, 
including the type of apparatus used. If this is not done the answers may be 
more an indication of the effectiveness of an advertising campaign in favour 
of one of the methods, or a condemnation of antiquated pieces of apparatus, 
rather than any reflection of the true relative merits of the different methods. 

Information is also often required on items which, though not of primary 
interest, will act as supplementary information and thereby enable the precision 
of the results to be increased by the appropriate methods of estimation. 

In reaching the decisions on the type of information required, both in broad 
outline and in detail, it is absolutely essential to work in collaboration with 
experts on the subjects which it is proposed to cover. If research or 
administrative experience in the subjects to be covered is lacking, it is fatally 
easy when designing a survey to omit some vital items of information. A simple 
instance of such omission is provided by the 1921 and 1931 Population Censuses 
of the United Kingdom. In these censuses information on age of mother at 
marriage, and total number of children born, which had been obtained in the 
1911 Census, was not asked, with the result that the value of the information 
provided by these censuses for studies on changes of fertility of the population 
has been very seriously reduced. As a result of this lack of information it was 
felt to be necessary to institute a special Family Census in 1946 (Section 4. 10). 
In this instance it can scarcely be that the need for this information was wholly 
overlooked, but insufficient weight must clearly have been given to this aspect 
of census information. 

In addition to direct collaboration with experts in the various subjects, 
the plans for the survey should be circulated at all stages of development to 
the various organizations and individuals who are likely to be interested in 
the results. This will usually result in requests for the collection of 
supplementary items of information, some of which may not be necessary for 
the purpose for which the survey was originally planned but which will enable 
the results to be used for other purposes. In this way the usefulness of the 
survey may often be considerably increased. On the other hand, the danger of 
overloading the survey with the collection of miscellaneous items of information 
must be guarded against, and all requests should therefore be very carefully 
reviewed. 
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4.4 Inter-relations of groups of natural units 

If the physical inter-relations between the members of groups of natural 
units of the material under survey are of interest, or if information is required 
for groups of natural units as a whole, then information must be collected 
for such groups as a whole, or at least for pairs of units from such groups. 
Thus if the inter-relations between the different members of a household 
require to be studied, it is essential to have information for pairs of individuals 
belonging to the same household, and it is usually best that the information 
should cover the whole of a household. This can be ensured by using 
households or dwellings as sampling units. 

Another type of natural aggregate for which it is often important to obtain 
results as a whole is that provided by towns, villages, etc., and, in agricultural 
surveys, homogeneous geographical areas. This often calls for the adoption 
of multi-stage sampling, the natural aggregates forming the sampling units 
at the first stage, even in cases where the use of single-stage sampling is 
otherwise preferable. Thus in a survey of a human population it may be 
of considerable interest to contrast the results for individual towns of differing 
types, and to study the inter-relations existing within a single town, even 
when there is no need for all the towns of the country to be covered. 

Similarly, if inter-relations between the behaviour of the same individuals 
or other natural units at different times are of interest, the survey must be 
designed so as to provide information covering an adequate period of time. 
Thus in an investigation into hours of sleep of children, it is of little value to 
determine the amount of sleep of a sample of children each for a single day. 
Such data will throw no light on the question of whether children who have 
a short period of sleep on a particular day tend also to go short of sleep on 
other days or are able to make up for this short period by longer periods on 
preceding or following days. In the same way, studies of nutrition in which 
the intake of food is determined for each individual for a single day only, 
although they will show whether a group as a whole is under-nourished, are 
incapable of revealing the degree of variation in under-nourishment between 
individual and individual, since individuals going short of food on a particular 
day may make up for such deficiencies, in whole or in part, on succeeding 
days. 

We have stressed this point at some length because there has been a tendency, 
in surveys on human populations of the questionnaire type, to take the relatively 
easy course of asking those interviewed about occurrences which are still fresh 
in their mind, e.g. what happened on the previous day. This course is followed 
for various reasons. It may be considered that information provided about 
earlier occurrences will be inaccurate, or that there is a danger of overburdening 
respondents if an attempt is made to cover too long a period ; or the object 
may be to save interviewers the trouble of repeated visits which might be 
required to cover a period of time accurately. Actually it has been found that 
the use of a very short period does not necessarily lead to accurate average 
results : in certain circumstances there may be a tendency on the part of 
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respondents, either consciously or unconsciously, to telescope events, and 
report them as happening in the given period when in fact they happened 
earlier. Thus a survey of crockery breakages made by asking what breakages 
occurred over the past week led to an entirely excessive estimate of the amount 
of breakage, whereas a similar survey asking for breakages over the past year 
gave results which checked well with production figures and the domestic 
stocks (Box and Thomas, 1944, D, discussion). 

4.5 Practicability of obtaining the required information 

So far we have been considering the problem of determining what items 
of information are required in order that the purposes of the survey may be 
fulfilled. Each item must, however, be considered in the light of the 
practicability of obtaining it. If the information is to be furnished in response 
to questions, the points for consideration are whether the respondents are 
sufficiently informed to be capable of giving accurate answers ; whether, if 
the provision of accurate answers involves them in a good deal of work, such 
as consulting previous records, they will be prepared to undertake this w^ork ; 
wffiether they have motives for concealing the truth, and if so whether they 
wdll merely refuse to answer, or will give incorrect replies. If the information 
is to be obtained by observation or physical measurement, the points for 
consideration are whether the observations are such that they are within the 
competence of the investigators or other individuals who will be required to 
undertake them ; whether they will make excessive demands on the, time of 
the investigators or others, or require excessively expensive apparatus ; and 
whether the owners of the surveyed material will permit the observations to 
be made. 

Considerations of this kind will inevitably lead to modifications of what 
wuuld otherwise be considered an ideal scheme. Nor can general answers be 
given, even within the limits of a particular field of enquiry. In countries 
such as the United Kingdom, for example, there is no reason to suppose that 
any large amount of inaccuracy is introduced into the returns of the population 
censuses by deliberate mis-statements. In countries not accustomed to 
population censuses fear that the information will be used for such purposes 
as taxation or conscription may lead to considerable inaccuracies. Similarly 
in crop -sampling work the use of small sample areas may be quite satisfactory 
with certain classes of field worker, but, as is shown by Table 2.5, is entirely 
unsatisfactory in other cases. 

When the ideal requirements cannot be fully met it is sometimes possible 
to include other items of information, observations, or physical measurements, 
which, owing to their high correlation with the quantities which it is desired 
to determine, will serve as more or less adequate substitutes for these quantities. 
These substitute measures may be used for purposes of stratification or 
classification of the data in the final analysis, as for example when the rateable 
walue of a dwelling is used as a substitute for the income of the household 
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occupying it ; or they may be substitutes for measures of quantities which 
themselves require assessment, as for example the use of eye estimates in place 
of direct measurements of the yields of a standing crop. The efficiency of such 
substitute measures can only be properly judged by a proper statistical 
investigation of the relations between them and the quantities for which they 
are substitutes. In the case of substitutes for measures of quantities that are 
to be assessed, some method of calibration is essential if objective estimates 
of the original quantities are to be obtained. (The calibration of eye estimates 
is discussed in Sections 6.15 and 7.14.) 

It will inevitably happen in certain cases that information which is of 
considerable importance will prove to be unobtainable, or unobtainable with 
sufficient accuracy. When such a situation arises it must be squarely faced. 
There is at times a tendency to attempt to collect information which, because 
of its nature, cannot be obtained with the necessary accuracy, and then 
to condemn the survey method in general because the results are of little 
value. 

This, however, does not mean that the collection of difficult items of 
information should not be attempted. The sample survey procedure, because 
it makes possible the use of skilled investigators working on a relatively small 
sample, is frequently capable of eliciting reliable information on points which 
it would be quite impossible to include in a general enquiry. The fact that 
the enquiry is on a small sample, if known to the respondents, frequently 
makes them willing to give information which they would certainly not be 
prepared to give if the enquiry were general. In such cases it is iniportant 
that the investigators should themselves be recognized as impartial and 
disinterested ; in particular they should not be officials of an organization 
which itself might make use of the information obtained to the detriment 
of the respondents. 

Nevertheless there are subjects on which it is impossible to collect accurate 
information from a random sample of the population. In certain of these 
cases information can be collected from a selected group of individuals, 
e.g. individuals with whom social welfare workers are in contact. Information 
of this type is not necessarily valueless, but it must be clearly recognized that 
it is not the equivalent of information obtained from a random sample of the 
whole population, and any attempted generalization of the results will be of 
limited validity. 

Attempts are sometimes made to obtain a sample from such a group of 
individuals which conforms more closely in certain respects to the population, 
e.g. in classification by age or social class, than does the group as a whole. 
While this may improve the sample somewhat, it still does not provide the 
equivalent of a random sample. On the other hand, if the whole of the group 
is not required, it is usually advisable to apply some rigorous form of selection 
rather than to permit the workers themselves to select individuals for 
investigation, as the latter procedure will merely introduce further unnecessary 
elements of bias. 
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In cases in which some of the items of information are difficult to collect,, 
multi-phase sampling may be of value. It may, for instance, enable specially 
skilled investigators to be used for the more difficult items. Thus in a health 
survey medically qualified investigators may be used on a small sub-sample 
of a much larger sample on which more general items of information relating 
to health have been collected. Equally it may be used to reduce the work 
required to manageable proportions. Thus, in the Survey of Fertilizer Practice 
soil samples for chemical analysis were taken from one old-arable field, one 
new-arable field, and one field of permanent grass on each farm, these fields 
being a sub-sample of all the fields on which information on the use of 
fertilizers was obtained (Section 4.23). 

4.6 Methods of collecting the information 

The methods of collecting the information are to a large extent conditioned 
by the material under survey and the type of information required. Where 
the alternative possibilities exist, it may be stated as a general rule that 
observations are preferable to questions, and questions on facts and on past 
actions are preferable to questions on generalities and on hypothetical future 
conduct. Thus it is better to inspect a house to see if it shows signs of damp, 
than to ask the occupant if the house is damp ; and it is better to. find out 
what considerations, from among the various alternatives (if any) that presented 
themselves, governed the selection of the house in which the occupant is living, 
rather than to ask what type of dwelling — house, flat, bungalow^ etc. — is 
“ preferred.’’ 

On the other hand, it is scarcely possible to state any general rule with 
regard to physical measurements and qualitative observations made by the 
investigator. Physical measurements are more objective, but qualitative 
observations are often more capable of summing up the salient features of a 
complex situation. Thus a qualitative grading by the investigator of the degree 
of dampness of a house is likely to be more effective than any physical measure- 
ments designed to determine the degree of dampness. Moreover, by proper 
standardization and calibration among investigators qualitative observations 
can themselves be made objective. 

When the information is collected by means of a census form or question- 
naire the questions which are to be asked should be considered at the planning 
stage, since the information obtained will depend on the exact forni of these 
questions. Equally the exact form of any observations and physical measure- 
ments which are required should be determined. . ^ 

Census forms and questionnaires may be designed either for completion 
by the respondent with little or no assistance from investigators, or for 
completion by the investigator by the aid of questions put to the respondents. 
In questionnaires of the latter type the investigators may be instructed to 
ask questions with a gi\'en form of wording, or they may be instructed to elicit 
information which will provide an answer to the questions of the questionnaire 
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by enquiry and discussion without adherence to any exact form of words. 
Both means of eliciting information may be required in the same survey for 
different items of information. 

Census forms and questionnaires designed for completion by the respondent 
may be delivered and returned by post, delivered by post and collected by 
an enumerator or investigator, or vice versa, or delivered and collected by an 
investigator. Use of the post is clearly most economical, and is the method 
generally followed in censuses and surveys of industrial and commercial 
organizations, such as censuses of production. In such cases the use of investi- 
gators will not normally have any great advantage over the post, either in ensur- 
ing more complete response or obtaining more accurate information, though 
occasionally in local surveys investigators may be used to explain the purposes 
of the survey and persuade the respondents to co-operate. In population 
censuses, however, investigators are normally used both in order to ensure 
the maximum response, and to give assistance where necessary in filling up 
the forms. Censuses and surveys of small-scale industrial and commercial 
organizations, and of farms, occupy an intermediate position, and the method 
used will depend to a large extent on local circumstances. 

Attention must be paid to the detailed wording of all questions, even if 
these are only intended as guides to the investigator. If the question itself 
creates a wrong impression in the mind of the investigator this will undoubtedly 
lead to errors, even if additional explanatory notes indicate that something 
else is really required. 

Careful thought must also be given to the order of the questions. If questions 
are arranged in an orderly sequence the investigator’s task is much easier, and 
the respondent’s reaction is likely to be more favourable. This applies to all 
forms of questionnaire, but is most important in the verbal questionnaire. 

In many types of survey it is profitable to give the investigator or respondent 
an opportunity of making general remarks on special points. This can be done 
very simply by including a space for observations. Some guidance should 
be given on the type of observations required. Although such observations 
do not easily lend themselves to exact analysis they are frequently of considerable 
value in drawing attention to relevant facts not covered by the questionnaire itself. 

The type of investigator to be employed must also be considered. 
Investigators should have a background knowledge of the subject under 
investigation, particularly in investigations of the research type. In a technical 
investigation into housing conditions, for instance, the investigators should 
have some knowledge of housing construction and of standards normally 
adopted in good practice. This requirement of technical knowledge in the 
investigators limits the scope of unspecialized teams of investigators. Such 
teams are suitable for carrying out ad hoc and routine investigations which 
require only relatively simple questionnaires, but they are no substitute for the 
more specialized teams required for investigations of a research nature involving 
technical questionnaires and observations or physical measurements by the 
investigators themselves. 
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In surveys requiring any high degree of technical knowledge it is usually 
best either to use members of existing organizations, or to appoint a small 
specialized team of technically qualified research investigators. The various 
surveys into the technical and economic aspects of agricultural practice in 
England and Wales, for example, are carried out by the staffs of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service and the Provincial Advisory Economists. By 
this means teams of investigators are obtained who are technically qualified 
and capable of discussing the problems involved with the farmers ; at the 
same time the investigators themselves gain a wider knowledge of the farms 
of their district which is of value to them in their other Avork. 

4.7 Methods of dealing with non-response 

Unless non-response is confined to a small proportion of the whole sample 
the results cannot claim any general validity. Every effort must therefore 
be made to reduce non-response to negligible proportions. 

Non-response is usually most serious in postal questionnaires. Delays 
in response can also sometimes be very troublesome, particularly when the 
results are required quickly. A rigorous system of dealing with failure to respond 
and delay in response must therefore be instituted at the outset. The first 
step is to send a follow-up letter, but if this does not produce the required 
effect, the possibility of using more intensive methods such as telephone calls 
and personal visits must be considered. These will require a special regional 
organization. 

In censuses of industrial and commercial undertakings in which data on 
production, sales, labour force, etc. are required for the purposes of economic 
planning it is usually possible to make the returns compulsory. This is often 
a help in dealing with a small minority of recalcitrant institutions, particularly 
if pressure can be brought to bear in other ways, but it is no substitute for full 
and willing co-operation by the majority. Complete population censuses 
are usually also made compulsory, and there appears to be no logical reason 
why sample censuses of the same type should not also be compulsory. While 
this is little help in dealing with obstinate refusals, since the census authorities 
are not likely to wish to bring the offenders before the courts, it is an indication 
that the government regard the census as of importance, and to this extent 
is likely to act as a persuasive force with the waverers. 

In censuses which are to be repeated at intervals it is particularly important 
to deal vigorously with non-response and delay in response at the outset, as 
otherwise they tend to increase progressively. If any large volume of non- 
response persists, or if there is any serious delay in making the returns, it is 
an indication that something is wrong with the census, which should either 
be reorganized or abandoned. 

In sociological surveys using the interview method the amount of deliberate 
non-response is usually small. If it is not, the questionnaire and the type of 
investigator used should be reviewed. Revisits by special investigators 
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can be tried, but are not likely to be very effective. In technical surveys of 
agriculture involving interviews with the farmers the amount of deliberate 
non-response is also usually small, unless the amount of information required 
is such that it puts too heavy a burden on the respondents. 

In sociological surveys, however, initial non-response due to failure to 
contact the respondent can be very troublesome. There is no proper way 
of dealing with this except by persistent call-backs. The number of call-backs 
can often be reduced by enquiring of neighbours when the respondent is likely 
to be at home, or where he can be found so that an interview can be arranged. 
Call-backs are also required because the respondent, though willing to give 
the information, is otherwise engaged at the time of the first call. 

The amount of work involved in follow-ups and call-backs can be reduced, 
if this appears desirable, by taking a sub -sample of those not contacted at the 
first (or subsequent) call, and weighting up the sub-sample in the final results. 
In repeated censuses, however, complete folio w'-ups are advantageous in 
encouraging better response to later censuses. 

4.8 The frame 

The whole structure of a sampling survey is to a considerable extent 
determined by the frame. The methods of survey which are suitable for a 
given type of material may be radically different in different territories because 
different types of frame have to be used. Consequently, until particulars 
of the nature and accuracy of the available frames have been obtained, no 
detailed planning of the survey can be undertaken. If no frame exists, the 
construction of a frame suitable for the purposes of the survey may well constitute 
a major part of the work of the survey. 

Frames are subject to various types of defect, which may be broadly 
classified as follows. A frame may be : 

(1) Inaccurate. 

(2) Incomplete. 

(3) Subject to duplication. 

(4) Inadequate. 

(5) Out of date. 

A frame may be termed inaccurate if information about the units listed 
in it or defined by it is inaccurate. The term may also be used j;o cover the 
listing of units which do not in fact exist. Thus a ration-card list in which 
certain women were incorrectly described as married when they were in fact 
single, or in which certain individuals were included who had died, would be 
inaccurate in these respects. 

A frame may be said to be incomplete when certain units of the material are 
omitted entirely, and be subject to duplication when certain units of the material 
are included more than once. Thus a ration-card list in which certain individuals 
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were not included, and others were included twice, would be both incomplete 
and subject to duplication. 

A frame may be termed inadequate when it does not cover all the categories 
of the material which it is desired to include in the survey. Thus a ration-card 
list which did not include the temporary residents in a district would be 
inadequate for a survey of the population of that district in which it was 
necessary to include such temporary residents. 

A frame, though accurate, complete, and free from duplication at the time 
it was constructed, may no longer be so at the time it is required for use. Such 
frames may be said to be out of date. Errors of all the first three of the above 
types may be introduced through the frame being out of date. 

These different types of defect have very different consequences in the 
defects they introduce into the sampling process. Inaccuracy in the frame, 
in so far as it relates to the selected sampling units, will automatically be 
discovered and corrected as the survey progresses, and consequently will not 
invalidate the results. If the information contained in the frame has been used 
as a basis of stratification, etc. or as supplementary information, inaccuracy 
in this information will result in somewhat lower accuracy in the results, but 
the actual accuracy attained will be assessable from the results themselves. 

Incompleteness in the frame will not be discovered in the course of the 
survey itself, and to the extent to which a frame is incomplete the population 
or material will fail to be covered. Incompleteness is likely to be more serious 
than it appears to be at first sight, since it is often confined to units possessing 
some special characteristics, which may in consequence be seriously under- 
represented in the sample. Duplication has a similar effect, since the dupli- 
cated units will have a double chance of being included in the sample. There 
is the difference, however, that incompleteness cannot be determined or set 
right by an examination of the frame itself, whereas duplication may under 
certain circumstances be detected and corrected by such examination, though 
this will almost always be a tedious operation. If the sampling fraction is 
large and the degree of duplication is also large, the duplication may come 
to light in the course of the survey. Thus, with 5 per cent, duplication and a 
sampling fraction of 1 in 10, two out of every 210 units in the sample will on 
the average constitute a duplicate pair. With a sampling fraction of 1 in 100, 
however, only two out of every 2100 units in the sample will constitute a 
duplicate pair. 

A frame which is inaccurate for certain purposes may be incomplete for 
others. Thus a ration-card list in which some of the single women were 
described as married would be complete, though inaccurate, if used as a frame 
for a survey of all women, but would be incomplete if used as a frame for the 
survey of single women only. Such incompleteness could be remedied by 
taking a sample covering all women, and rejecting those members of the sample 
who were found on investigation to be married. 

Inadequacy of the frame will usually be known before the survey is under- 
taken from the specification of the frame itself. Inadequacy can in general 
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only be dealt with by the construction of a subsidiary frame for the omitted 
categories. 

In actual practice, frames are likely to suffer to a greater or less extent 
from all of the above defects. It is therefore essential at the outset of the survey 
to carry out a careful investigation of any frame it is proposed to use, since 
many defects are not at all apparent until a detailed investigation has been 
made. Such an investigation will naturally commence with a study of the 
administrative machinery by which the frame has been constructed and by 
which it is kept up-to-date, but may also have to include a certain amount 
of field work. 

4.9 Frames suitable for censuses and surveys of human populations 

Human populations have a tendency to aggregate in towns and villages, 
often with very high local densities, which makes any form of area sampling 
based on maps and plans subject to high variability, unless a very elaborate 
sampling procedure is adopted. This is most serious if the total numbers 
are not known, and require to be estimated from the sample, but even the 
proportions of the population falling in different categories will be subject 
to substantial errors, since different classes of the population tend to be concen- 
trated in different areas. 

Three very different types of survey of human populations may be 
distinguished. These are : 

(1) Surveys of the census type, requiring the collection of relatively 
simple facts, but covering the whole population, and capable of giving 
separate results for small administrative areas. 

(2) Surveys covering the whole population of a country, and capable of 
giving reasonably accurate estimates for the whole population, and 
possibly for certain broad subdivisions, but not for small administrative 
areas. Such surveys often involve the collection of more detailed 
and elaborate information than do those of type (1). 

(3) Local surveys covering a particular town or rural area, or a few 
contrasted towns or rural areas, in which no attempt is made to obtain 
a sample which is fully representative of the country as a whole. Such 
surveys almost always involve the collection of detailed information 
by field investigators. They are usually investigations of a research 
nature, and may be precursors of simplified surveys on the same 
problems covering the whole country. 

Surveys of the first type present relatively simple sampling problems, 
and relatively complicated administrative problems. The sampling, since 
it has to cover small subdivisions of the population, must generally be single- 
stage, usually with stratification and a uniform sampling fraction. Surveys 
of the third type are also relatively simple ; since only limited areas have 
to be covered, a one- or two-stage sampling process usually suffices. 
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Surveys of the second type, however, present much more difficult sampling 
problems, and also give much greater scope for increase in efficiency by the use 
of the more elaborate sampling methods. Since results are not required for 
small areas, administrative or other areas can form the first stage of a multi- 
stage process, thus enabling the sampling to be concentrated in relatively 
few areas instead of being spread over the whole country. This condition 
is absolutely necessary when field investigators are used. 

In fully developed areas a good deal of prior information on administrative 
areas is usually available. This often enables the accuracy of sampling at 
the first stage, which in general is the stage which contributes most to sampling 
error, to be substantially improved by the judicious use of stratification, 
supplementary information, etc. The sampling problems of this second type 
of survey are discussed in more detail in Section 4.18. 

Frames suitable for the sampling of human populations may be broadly 
classified as follows : 

{a) Lists of individuals in the population, or parts of it, provided for 
administrative purposes. 

{h) Aggregates of census returns resulting from a complete census. 

(<:) Lists of households or dwellings in given arej^s. 

{d) Town plans. 

{e) Maps of the rural areas. 

(/) Lists of towns, villages, and administrative areas, often with supplemen- 
tary information of various types. 

In the following sections we will give a brief description of the out- 
standing features, from a sampling point of view, of these various types of 
frame. 

4.10 Frames from lists of individuals 

Lists and card indexes of individuals are provided by various adminis- 
trative activities, such as registration of the population, rationing, or even 
a recent census. Such lists are only likely to be complete, accurate, and up- 
to-date if the administrative machinery is very efficient, and there is some 
definite administrative need for the lists to be kept under constant revision. 
Most lists of this type cover the whole of a country on a more or less uniform 
basis, but they are necessarily maintained by local offices, and their accuracy 
may consequently vary in different parts of the country. Even when a list 
is sufficiently accurate to fulfil adequately the administrative purposes for which 
it was designed, it will often be found to have unsuspected defects which make 
it unsuitable as a sampling frame. 

Lists of individuals are not suitable as a frame for sampling households, 
unless the individuals are grouped by households. If addresses are selected 
from a list not so grouped, the probability of selection will be proportional to 
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the size of the household, which is rarely what is required. If such a method 
of selection is for any reason used, the results must be weighted in inverse 
ratio to the number of people in the sampled households included in the list 
(Section 6.16). 

Examples of administrative lists are provided by the National Registration 
and ration-book lists maintained in the United Kingdom. The National 
Register, which was instituted in 1943, has probably always constituted a 
reasonably accurate register of the whole population, but in its early stages, 
at any rate, it was very defective as a local register, owing to the failure of 
individuals to register changes of address. This defect was later rectified 
by establishment of joint offices with the food offices, and insistence that any 
applicant for a new ration book should first have his identity card amended. 
This, however, did not ensure immediate registration of local changes of address, 
since new counterfoils were only required if the removal necessitated change 
of shops. Consequently local changes were often only registered at the time 
of the regular yearly issue of ration books. 

The card index of the ration-book issues necessarily suffered from similar 
defects. Consequently neither of these registers formed a suitable frame for 
the sampling of small administrative areas, such as a single food-office district, 
particularly during the war when movements of population were frequent 
and considerable owing to air raids. On the other hand, they were and are 
capable of serving as a reasonably adequate frame for a sample census of the 
whole population. 

The food-office card index was used as the frame for the 1946 Family 
Census of the United Kingdom. This census was carried out by the Royal 
Commission on Population, with the object of providing, for married women, 
information on age, age at marriage, number and dates of birth of all children, 
and husband’s occupation, information which had never previously been 
collected in full. A sample of 1 in 10 of all the married women (including 
those widowed or divorced) was taken, by examining every tenth card, and 
recording the name and address if the card was for a female adult with the 
prefix Mrs. or with no prefix. Unmarried women selected by this process 
were requested to mark the questionnaire unmarried.” Questionnaires 
were dispatched by post, and collected by subsequent visit. 

Since there is necessarily a time lag in cancellation of the old food-office 
card on removal — this is effected by notification from the food office issuing 
the new counterfoils — special steps had to be taken to deal with removals. 
This was effected by fixing a “ zero ” date at an interval prior to the date when 
the sample was taken. The interval was chosen so as to be somewhat longer 
than the time taken for notification of change of address to be received at the 
old office. Thus virtually all duplicate cards corresponding to changes of address 
prior to the zero date would have been removed. Registrations effected after 
the zero date were excluded from the sample, and all cancellations bearing 
a date of re-registration subsequent to the zero date were sampled, the new 
address being recorded. It will be seen that by this procedure all individuals 
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entered into the sampling frame once and once only, and the only individuals 
for whom incorrect addresses were recorded were those who had for some 
reason delayed their re-registration, or for whom notification of change of 
address had not yet been received by the old office. This procedure avoided 
all duplication except in the rare event of excessive delay in notification between 
offices, while obviating the necessity of any attempt to construct a fully up- 
to-date non- duplicated index. 

4.11 Frames from complete population censuses 

A complete census, in so far as it really is complete, will automatically 
provide an aggregate of forms which includes all the individuals in the area 
covered by the census. Nevertheless complete censuses, although they would 
appear at first sight to provide very satisfactory frames, have a number of 
defects. A complete census by its very nature can only be carried out at in- 
frequent intervals, e.g. every ten years, and consequently the frame provided 
by such a census is for the greater part of its existence badly out of date. The 
way in which the census information is customarily collected and analysed 
also tends to reduce its utility as a frame, since the information is not readily 
accessible, at least in the early stages during which it is being transferred to 
punched cards. One of the great advantages of the food office register used 
in the Family Census was that the cards could be consulted and sampled 
in the local offices without serious disturbance of the office routine. 

Many of these disadvantages can be overcome if at the time a complete 
census is undertaken arrangements are made to construct a proper master 
sample from which further samples can be drawn as required. The sampling 
unit for such a master sample should be the dwelling, and not the individual 
or household occupying that dwelling at the time of the census. If dwellings 
are adopted as sampling units the master sample will have a much greater 
degree of permanence than would be the case if individuals were used as sampling 
units. Furthermore, for most purposes a sample of households, and not of 
individuals scattered over all households, is required. 

A complete census will provide a very suitable frame for a simultaneous 
sampling census in which more detailed information is collected on a sample 
of the population. This procedure was used in the 1940 census of population 
in the U.S.A. (Stephan et al.^ 1940, C). In this census supplementary questions 
were asked of 1 in 20 of the individuals included in the complete census, at the 
same time as the main census information was collected. The procedure was 
thus analogous to two-phase sampling, with the exception that the first phase 
constituted the whole population. 

Since the selection of 1 in 20 individuals for the collection of the supplemen- 
tary information was done on the spot by the field investigators, certain very 
rigorous rules had to be instituted in order to avoid bias. The actual procedure 
adopted was as follows. The census forms each contained lines for 80 individuals, 
40 lines on each side. Two of the lines on each side were specially marked. 
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Five different types of form were used, with the marked lines distributed in 
the manner shown in Table 4.11. ' 

Table 4.11 — Sampling line numbers in the 1940 U.S. Population Census, 

AND THEIR PROPORTIONS 


Style 

Proportion 

Line numbers 

V 

16 

14 

29 

55 

68 

W 

1 

1 

5 

41 

. 75 

N * 

1 

2 

6 

42 

77 

Y 

1 

3 

39 

44 

79 

Z 

1 

4 

40 

46 

80 


The investigators were instructed to enter the names of each family in a 
defined order, and to complete all lines of the form before commencing a new 
form. Actually these instructions were not always adhered to, 3|- per cent, 
of the last lines (Nos. 40 and 80) being found to be blank. If the blanks extend 
over the earlier lines, which are not marked on the W-Z forms, but not as far 
as the lines marked on the V form, this will lead to a slight deficiency in the 
proportion in the sample of entries in line 1 and the other lines marked on 
the W-Z forms. This disturbance, however, is only very small, but any tendency 
of the investigators to alter the order in which the names were entered so as 
to secure a suitable person for supplementary questioning could easily give 
rise to more serious biases. 

The danger of this type of bias is always present in this method of sampling, 
and can only be overcome by the most rigorous training of observers, and 
the imposition of rules which determine uniquely the order in which names 
are entered on the list. 

4,12 Frames from lists of households or dwellings 

Lists of households or dwellings are frequently available from such 
sources as rating offices, electoral registers, etc. Frames based on such lists 
are in many ways preferable to frames based on lists of individuals. As already 
mentioned, in most surveys in which the information is collected by personal 
visit it is advantageous, and often essential, to collect information from all 
members of a household, in other words to use households as sampling units. 

Frames consisting of lists of dwellings also have a much greater degree 
of permanence, being unaffected by movements of the population. Such 
frames, if complete at the time of their construction, will only become incomplete 
to the extent that there is new building, or changes in the use of existing 
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buildings. New building is necessarily a slow process, and the listing of new 
buildings usually presents no serious difficulties. 

Lists of households can generally be utilized to give a frame of dwellings 
by taking as the sampling units the dwellings occupied by the households at 
the time the frame was constructed. Certain special precautions are required 
to ensure the inclusion of dwellings which were unoccupied at the time the 
list was prepared. In a town in which the dwellings are arranged in streets 
and in which the list is also arranged by streets this presents no particular 
difficulty. What has been called the half-open interval can be used. The 
procedure is as follows. When drawing the sample, the dwelling unit appearing 
next in the list to the selected unit is recorded, and the field investigator is 
instructed to see if there is any other unit on the ground between these two Units, 
and if so to include that unit in the sample. Thus the field investigator might 
receive the instruction to survey No. 9 in a certain street, with No. 13 as the next 
recorded unit (odds only). If on visiting No. 9 he finds that No. 9A and No.ll 
also exist, these are also surveyed. The even numbers between 9 and 13 are 
not included, since the instruction ‘‘odds only’^ indicates that they lie on the 
opposite side of the street. This procedure is clearly only possible if the list 
is arranged in an order which corresponds to some geographical pattern on 
the ground. If the list is not so arranged, incompleteness of the frame cannot 
be corrected by the use of the half-open interval or analogous procedure. In 
such cases the frame will have to be amended by other means, and complete 
rearrangement of the list in some geographical order may be necessary. 

An example of the use of this type of frame is provided by some surveys 
carried out during the war in certain towns in the United Kingdom by the 
Ministry of Home Security, to investigate disturbances to the population on 
account of air raids. In the English towns electoral registers were used 
as frames, and in the Scottish towns rating lists were so used. The electoral 
registers consist of printed lists of voters arranged by streets in order of 
dwellings, all voters in one dwelling appearing together. Each dwelling therefore 
has as many entries as there are voters. Consequently, selection of entries in 
the list with equal probability will not give an equal probability of selection 
in the different dwellings. This could have been overcome by subdividing 
the list into dwellings, and basing the sampling on these dwellings. 

As the surveys had to be conducted at considerable speed, delay in selection 
of the sample was avoided by the device of examining every xth entry, and in- 
cluding the dwelling in the sample if the entry referred to the first listed member 
in the dwelling. This introduces a certain additional discrepancy between 
the working sampling fraction, 1 jx, and the actual fraction of dwellings included 
in the sample, which introduces errors that are appreciable relative to the 
sampling errors for. estimates of such quantities as numbers in the population 
obtained by multiplying the sample total by a:. Such estimates were not the 
primary concern of these surveys, and consequently no adjustments were 
required. If necessary, errors arising from this cause could have been eliminated 
subsequently by ascertaining the ratio of the number of dwellings included 
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in the sample to the number in the whole register, and treating this ratio as 
the true sampling fraction. 

In this survey the method of the half- open interval was used to deal with 
dwellings not included in the list, and was found to be quite satisfactory. 
Had there been new housing estates not covered by the register these would 
have had to be dealt with separately. 

In certain towns the separate flats of blocks of flats were not listed, and 
therefore presented a difficulty, since the blocks constituted very large 
units whose chance inclusion or exclusion would have materially increased 
the sampling error. The existence of blocks of flats was, however, always 
apparent from the large number of voters appearing under the same address. 
The blocks were therefore listed, together with other large institutions, by 
preliminary inspection of the register, and every xth flat was selected by visit 
to all the blocks in turn. 

4.13 Frames provided by town plans 

Town maps and plans provide a useful frame for the sampling of dwellings 
in built-up areas. In some cases there may be detailed maps showing the 
location of all dwellings, but in many cases only street plans, not showing 
any great amount of detail, will be available. 

Any town plan which gives an accurate representation of the streets will 
enable the town to be divided up into ‘‘ blocks,’^ t.e, areas bounded by streets. 
Such a plan will, therefore, provide a frame for area sampling in which the 
units are blocks. A sample of dwellings can then be obtained by including 
all the dwellings in the selected blocks. In general, however, the variability 
between block and block is likely to be large even after careful stratification, 
since there is often considerable local segregation of different classes of the 
population. Consequently, two-stage sampling is in general advantageous, 
blocks being taken as the first-stage units and dwellings as the second-stage 
units. 

To obtain a two-stage sample in cases in which the map does not show the 
location of dwellings, it will be necessary to construct the second-stage frame 
for the blocks selected at the first stage by ground survey. This, however, 
is a much lighter task than the construction by ground survey of a frame for 
all dwellings in the city, and can frequently be done in the course of the survey 
itself. 

In towns in which the natural blocks are of very unequal area, groupings 
of the smaller blocks or subdivision of the larger blocks should be performed, 
so as to reduce the within-strata inequalities in area. If little is known about 
the town, it may be advantageous to make a ground survey in order to demarcate 
and stratify the block units. It may even be advantageous to carry out a rough 
preliminary count, or make some other rough estimate of the number of dwellings 
in each block, as this will enable the subsequent selection of the first-stage 
units to be made from within strata with probabilities proportional to the 
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estimated numbers of dwellings. This was done in parts of the Greek population 
census described in Section 4.16. If such preliminary estimates are not 
available the best that can be done is to make a selection with probabilities 
proportional to area, but block areas are unlikely to be very closely correlated 
with the number of dwellings, even within strata. In either case the second- 
stage sampling fractions may be taken inversely proportional to the first-stage 
fractions, so as to give a constant overall sampling fraction. 

Whether an elaborate procedure of this kind is needed depends not only 
on the accuracy required but also on whether estimates of total numbers are 
required from the survey. Since total numbers will be highly correlated with 
numbers of dwellings, prior supplementary information on these numbers 
for the different blocks, even if only rough, will be particularly effective in 
reducing the sampling variability of estimates of total numbers. They are 
not likely to have such large effects on estimates of the proportions of the 
population falling in various categories. 

Sampling by streets is sometimes used instead of sampling by blocks. 
This is usually not so satisfactory as sampling by blocks, since each block repre- 
sents a clearly defined area, whereas if a street is taken, there is often doubt 
as to exactly what is to be included and what excluded : alleyways and court- 
yards having entrances from more than one street, and not shown on the street 
map, for example, present considerable difficulty if the sampling is by streets. 

Sampling by blocks is particularly valuable for surveys of towns in which 
all types of building have to be covered. Second-stage sampling of any or all 
of the different types of building can be adopted if required, by enumerating 
the different types for the selected blocks after the first-stage sample has 
been drawn. 

4.14 Frames provided by maps of rural areas 

The use of maps as a frame for the sampling of rural areas presents some- 
what different problems from those encountered in the sampling of towns 
by the aid of town plans. 

If accurate and detailed maps showing all or virtually all buildings are 
available, rectangular areas may be used as sampling units, the buildings falling 
in the selected areas being examined on the ground to see whether they are 
dwellings, with a further examination for unmapped dwellings. 

Sampling with probability proportional to the apparent number of dwellings 
indicated by the map is possible, but would involve counting the dwellings 
in all the rectangular areas. Consequently it is better, if preliminary work 
on the maps of this magnitude appears to be worth while, to divide the map 
into areas containing approximately equal numbers of dwellings, using natural 
boundaries as far as possible and paying particular attention to stratification. 

It may be noted here that the selection of a point at random on the map 
and selection of the dwelling unit nearest to this point for inclusion in the 
sample — a method which is sometimes used — is* inadmissible, since a unit 
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which is widely separated from other units will have a much greater chance 
of selection than one which is close to other units. 

With less detailed maps rectangular areas marked on the map will not be 
capable of being demarcated exactly on the ground. Natural features occurring 
on the maps must therefore be used as boundaries of the sampling units. This 
will necessarily give units of differing size. In particular, occasions will arise 
when it is impossible to subdivide a somewhat large area. In such cases, the 
area in question may be taken to represent two or more units. If any of these 
units are selected, a subdivision into two or more parts as alike as possible 
is made on the ground at the time of the survey, and the requisite number 
of parts selected by random choice. 

In rnost countries, even in rural areas, there will be a number of villages 
of varying sizes, which are best dealt with separately by some form of 
stratification and two-stage sampling, since if these are included in the area 
sample a high degree of variability will be introduced. The use of a variable 
sampling fraction at the first stage, a larger proportion of the larger villages 
being selected, will be advantageous. A compensating reduction in the second- 
stage sampling fraction can be made if desired. The boundaries of all villages 
will require careful demarcation," as otherwise; there will be ambiguity as to 
what should be included in the area sample. 

4.15 Frames from lists of villages 

In undeveloped areas the available maps are not likely to be of sufficient 
accuracy for area sampling. Where the population is concentrated in villages, 
thcfee usually form the best first-stage sampling units. A list of villages will 
then serve as a suitable frame. 

Even if the majority of the population is concentrated in villages there may 
be a residue located in the intervening countryside. If this residue owes 
allegiance to definite villages, the problem is relatively simple, since all that 
is , required is the identification of the individuals belonging to the selected 
villages. This can normally be done by the head-men of these villages. 

; If no such association exists, some form of area sample of the intervening 
areas may be necessary. If rough maps are available, suitable areas may be 
demarcated by tracks, rivers, etc. If no maps are available, some form of line 
sampling may be possible in open areas. 

If the country is not sufficiently open to be easily traversed, the construction 
of a rough map of the tracks may be necessary before any adequate sampling 
of the intervening areas can be carried out. It may be possible, however, to 
use. these tracks without full mapping. Thus all tracks leading from villages 
selected for the sample may be traversed, and dwellings to which they give 
access included up to half-way to the next listed, but not necessarily selected, 
village. Such a method will only be effective with a relatively simple track 
system such as is met with in forest areas : intermediate junction points, for 
example, present special problems. 
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4.16 The 1946 population sample for Greece 

The 1946 population sample for Greece provides a good example of the 
way in which sampling methods of the types discussed in the previous sections 
can be used to obtain speedy census data from a sample covering the whole 
population of a country. (Jessen et al,^ 1947, C). 

The sample was taken by the Allied Mission for Observing the Greek 
Election, as part of the investigation of the accurac}^ of the electoral lists. A 
population sample was required in order to test for omissions from the electoral 
lists, and the opportunity was therefore taken of securing more general census 
data. The corresponding test for duplications and redundancies in the lists 
was made by examining the lists themselves and investigating a sample of 
names drawn from them. 

The frame for the first stage of the population sample was that given by 
the 1940 Population Census. This census gave returns for koinotetes, which 
are small communities or groups of villages, and demoi, which are towns and 
cities, usually with more than 10,000 population. Maps were available which 
showed the areas included in these koinetetes and demoi, and the names and 
location of all the populated centres. The koinotetes and demoi were used as 
sampling units at the first stage of the sampling. The units were stratified 
according to their population in 1940, and a variable sampling fraction was 
used. The actual scheme is shown in Table 4.16. Selection from within 
strata was systematic. 

The sampling of the selected first-stage units was based on lists of house- 
holds within the area. These lists were either based on existing lists checked 
and brought up to date, or were specially prepared to show the location of the 
households on a map. 

For the sampling of towns an additional stage was used, a sample of 
blocks demarcated on an existing or a constructed street plan being first taken, 
with a further sample of houses from within the selected blocks. Sampling 
was sometimes with probability proportional to estimated numbers of house- 
holds, these estimates being obtained by a rapid cruise of the whole area, and 
sometimes with equal probability. 

The sampling fraction at the final stage was in all cases adjusted so as to 
give a constant overall sampling fraction. When blocks were sampled with 
probability proportional to estimated numbers of households, this required 
that the sampling fraction within the selected blocks should be taken as inversely 
proportional to the estimated number of households in the block. Thus the 
parish of Agios Panteleemous, which is given as an example, was initially sub- 
divided into 98 blocks. Before sampling, some of the smaller blocks were 
combined so as to give 65 combined blocks.* The total of the estimated 
number of households was 966. It was decided to sample three blocks, which 
were selected systematically by taking a sampling interval of 322 (= 966/3) 
with a random starting point of 288, using sub-totals in the manner of 

* This procedure is the same as that used in the sampling of Hertfordshire farms 
by parishes. Section 3.11. 
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Example 3.2.c. This gave combined blocks containing 23, 18, and 13 
estimated households respectively. Since a sampling fraction of 1/100 within 
the parish was required, the estimated number of households in the sample 
was 966/100 = 10. This number was divided approximately equally between 
the three selected blocks (4, 3, 3), and the sampling intervals were calculated 

Table 4.16 — Greek Population Census : Summary of the Sample Design 


Size- 

class 

code 

Population 

in_^1940 

Assumed 
average 
population 
in 1940 

Sampling ratios 

Number of places 

For 

selection 
of sample 
places 

For 

selection 
of names 
and 

households 
within a 
sample 
place 

In 

size- 

class 

In 

sample 

For koinotetes 

1 

0- 499 

350 

1/100 

1/5 

2,147 

20 

2 

500- 999 

750 

1/50 

1/10 

2,049 

40 

3 

1,000-4,999 

2,500 

1/20 

1/25 

1,366 

70 

4 

5,000 and over 

7,000 

1/6 

1/100 

54 

10 





Totals 

5,616 

140 

For demoi 

5 

Under 25,000 

17,000 

1/2 

1/250 

52 

26 

6 

25,000 and over 

— 

1/1 

1/500 

22 

22 





Totals 

74 

.48 


by dividing the estimated numbers in the blocks by these numbers, i.e, the 
intervals were taken as 23/4 = 6, etc. This procedure gives the required 
constancy in the overall probability of selection. The actual number of houses 
in the sample will of course differ from 10 if the estimated numbers are in 
error : it is the overall probabilities of selection, not the numbers of houses, 
that must be fixed. . 
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The ratio method of estimation was adopted, using the 1940 population 
data as supplementary information. The actual method used was that appropriate 
to sampling without stratification with probability proportional to size of 
unit (Section 6.16), as this was considered to be the most accurate. There 
does, however, appear to be some danger of the introduction of bias by this 
method, and the unbiased method appropriate to a stratified sample with 
variable sampling fraction (Section 6.11) might have been preferable. 

The survey was very successful and achieved high accuracy, the standard 
error of the estimate of the total population being estimated to be ±3*1 per 
cent. The field work occupied 65 observer teams, each consisting of an observer, 
an interpreter and a driver, with a jeep, for three weeks. The entire sample 
and the computations were completed in 7 weeks. 

4.17 Master samples 

When a number of surveys covering the same population or aggregate 
of material are likely to be required, it is sometimes advantageous to construct 
a master sample, from which smaller samples can be drawn as required by means 
of a sub-sampling scheme. 

The use of a master sample has a number of advantages. It enables a more 
accurate, complete and adequate frame to be constructed than could be justified 
if the frame were only required for a single survey. It simplifies the selection 
of samples, since in the sub-sampling only the material contained in the master 
sample has to be subjected to the selection process. It enables supplementary 
information to be obtained which is of value in improving the accuracy of the 
various surveys. And it enables surveys on the same material to be so planned 
that the same units are not selected an excessive number of times for different 
surveys — a matter of some importance when the information is obtained by 
response to questionnaires. 

The most extensive and elaborate master sample so far constructed is the 
master sample for agriculture of the United States of America. The construc- 
tion of this sample was undertaken by the Statistical Laboratory of Iowa State 
College, in co-operation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
Bureau of the Census (King and Jessen, 1945, G). 

The sampling units of this master sample consist of small areas covering 
the whole of the United States. The units have a mean area of about 2*5 
square miles, but vary according to location and other circumstances, the 
mean area per state ranging from 0*71 square miles to 108 square miles. They 
were formed so as to contain on the average 4, 5 or 6 farms, depending on the 
part of the country. One-eighteenth of all the areas were selected for the 
master sample. 

The whole of the land area of the United States was divided into three 
categories, called in the master sample “ primary strata.’' These primary 
strata are (1) the incorporated stratum, (2) the unincorporated stratum, (3) the 
open-country stratum. The incorporated stratum Consists of incorporated 
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cities and towns and unincorporated places regarded as “ urban ’’ by the 
Bureau of the Census. The unincorporated stratum consists of all named 
places outside the incorporated areas which have an estimated population 
of 100 or more, and all other areas which appear on the map and have a 
population density of 100 or more persons per square mile. 

The incorporated areas were defined by the corporate boundaries, of which 
the location could be obtained. The unincorporated areas were demarcated 
on the maps so as to give areas as compact as possible, while including every- 
thing that did not appear to be open country. Subject to this, the boundaries 
were chosen so as to be easily identified on the ground. Aerial photographs 
were used in some cases for this work. 

The general highway and transportation maps showed with varying degrees 
of accuracy the location of farms and other dwellings in the open-country 
areas and to some extent in the smaller unincorporated places, and these were 
therefore used to demarcate the actual sampling units of the open-country 
stratum. The procedure was as follows. The numbers of farms and non- 
farm units were first counted in what are termed ‘‘ count units ’’ from the 
map. A count unit consists of a unit defined by minor civil boundaries or 
natural boundaries, and in general included from 6 to 30 farms. These count 
units were numbered, and the number of farms and the total number of dwellings 
including farms were marked on the map. The number of sampling units into 
which each count unit was to be subdivided was also decided and noted on 
the map ; in making this decision, consideration was given to the prevalence 
of natural boundaries, etc. . The data for each count unit were then recorded 
on punched cards, and cumulative totals of the farm count, the dwelling count, 
and the number of sampling units, were tabulated. These cumulative totals 
were used to determine the count units which contained selected units, a random 
number between 1 and 18 being chosen as a starting-point, and the count unit 
containing every 18th sampling unit being selected thereafter. The count 
units containing selected sampling units were next subdivided on the map 
into the specified number of sampling units, the subdivisions being so chosen 
that they could be located on the ground. The units so demarcated were 
then numbered or counted systematically and the appropriate sampling units 
selected. Existing aerial photographs were used extensively for the demarcation 
of boundaries. In cases in which there were no suitable natural boundaries 
on the maps or photographs two or more units were amalgamated, subdivision 
and random selection being subsequently made on the ground if either unit 
was selected. 

, Somewhat different procedures, which need not be detailed here, were 
followed for the unincorporated and incorporated strata. For the incorporated 
stratum information was obtained from the Bureau of the Census on numbers 
of farms, etc. 

In its final form the master sample will provide an adequate master sample 
of both farms and population, and also of the land area of the whole of the 
United States. Because the sampling units consist of areas, the frame will 
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remain complete and adequate whatever changes occur in the course of time. 
The supplementary information provided by the number of farms and number 
of dwelling units will naturally become progressively more inaccurate, but 
major changes are likely to take place only in limited areas, and the master 
sample will in the course of its use reveal the extent of these inaccuracies. 
There will, therefore, be no difficulty in revising the sample when it appears 
necessary for those areas of the country where extensive changes have occurred, 
and this will in no way invalidate the existing sample for the rest of the 
country. 

It will be seen that the construction of a master sample of this type is a major 
undertaking, and it should not be assumed that a master sample of the same 
type is necessarily expedient in other countries in which the conditions are 
different. Thus in the United Kingdom the 6-inch Ordnance Survey maps 
provide an excellent frame for land area surveys, and the register of farms 
which is maintained for the collection of agricultural statistics provides a very 
complete frame of farms. If a master sample for agriculture is ever considered 
necessary, its construction could be based on this register and on the associated 
returns of farmers. The task of construction would therefore be very much 
simpler than would be the case if no such register existed. On the other hand, 
there is a need in the United Kingdom for an adequate master sample for 
localized population surveys. This problem is discussed in the next section. 

4.18 Localized population surveys 

As has already been indicated in Section 4.9, surveys are often required 
which will give reasonably accurate estimates for the country as a whole, but 
not for the separate small administrative districts. Such surveys have to be 
concentrated in a few localities, particularly if they are to be carried out by 
field investigators, since the amount of travelling would otherwise be excessive 
and supervision difficult. They may therefore be termed localized surveys. A 
multi-stage process must be used, the units at the first stage being administrative 
districts or similar areas of such size that each selected unit is capable of being 
covered by a single investigator or a small team of investigators. 

The crux of the problem, therefore, consists of so planning the primary 
stage of the sampling process that the sampling error at this stage is not excessive. 
A secondary consideration, which must not be ignored, is that the within- 
strata comparisons should be sufficiently numerous to furnish a reasonable 
estimate of the sampling error at the first stage. 

The use of stratification is obviously indicated. This stratification must 
in the first instance serve to differentiate between urban and rural areas. 
Consequently the country should be divided into large cities, into smaller 
urban areas, and into rural areas, in a manner somewhat similar to that employed 
in the master sample of the United States. The number of classes required 
will depend on the character of the towns and rural areas. A variable sampling 
fraction will be required in association with this stratification ; for most surveys 
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it will probably be necessary to take all of the very large towns, but a proportion 
only of the intermediate towns, a smaller proportion of the smaller towns^ 
and a still smaller proportion of the rural areas. Regional stratification of the 
smaller towns and rural areas may also be adopted as far as possible in parallel 
with this stratification. 

These two types of stratification by themselves, however, are not likely 
to be entirely adequate for the urban areas, and some further form of stratifica- 
tion may be sought which will ensure {a) reasonably correct proportions of 
areas of different industrial types, and {h) reasonably correct proportions of the 
different social classes. 

The methods by which it may be possible to ensure this will vary greatly 
according to the nature of the country, the type of primary unit that is adopted, 
and the amount of information that is available on these primary units. Ad- 
ministrative areas are usually most suitable from the point of view of the amount 
of readily available information, but they are not always ideal from the sampling 
point of view. As far as the United Kingdom is concerned, administrative 
areas appear to be the only possible type of area which can be used without 
a great deal of preliminary work. They will probably prove reasonably satis- 
factory if the boroughs and urban districts associated with the large towns 
are treated as parts of these towns, and sampled fairly intensively. Thus, 
for example, the sampling of the various parts of London and of its satellite 
suburban towns should be considered as a special problem separate from that 
of the sampling of the smaller towns in other parts of the country. 

The second-stage sampling of the selected first-stage units is not likely 
to present any very serious problems. In the very large towns such as London, 
and in dispersed rural areas, two or more stages are likely to be required to 
avoid excessive travelling. Adjustment of the sampling fraction at the final 
stage to give equal overall sampling fractions is often advisable, since estimates^ 
can then be rapidly and simply obtained. Provision at the final stage for a 
proper rota of households to be included in the different samples, so as to avoid 
using the same household too frequently, is also of importance. 

Much further research work remains to be done before it can be said with 
certainty whether a sample of this nature covering the United Kingdom is- 
likely to be satisfactory for all purposes, or whether samples having a different 
structure will be required for different purposes. The importance of 
investigating the possibility of obtaining such a sample is clear. Without it, 
localized sociological and economic surveys of the general population cannot 
be carried out with any high, and at the same time ascertainable, degree of 
accuracy. 


4.19 The U.S. series of employment estimates 

An early example of a localized sample is that set up in the United States 
in 1939 to provide regular and speedy statistics on unemployment, employment 
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and the labour force (Frankel and Stock, 1942, F). The sample was modified 
and improved in 1943 (Eckler, 1945a, F). 

In the original sample, counties were used as the first-stage sampling units. 
Ail the 3097 counties of the United States were classified and sampled as 
follows : — 



Total No. 
of counties 

Percentage of 
population 

No. of counties 
in sample 

Cities 

9 

14 

9 

Urban 

447 

50 

28 

Rural 

2641 

36 

27 


3097 

100 

64 


The 9 city counties relate to the 5 largest cities ; all these 9 counties were 
included in the sample. The urban counties are those with 1930 populations 
of 45,000 and over. In the urban and rural classes a triple stratification, each 
cf three strata, was adopted, the bases of the three stratifications being 
population, administrative areas, and percentage unemployed. Divisions 
t>etween each of the main strata were so chosen that approximately equal 
numbers of counties fell in each main stratum. There were thus 27 sub-strata 
for both the urban and rural classes.* One county was selected from each 
of these sub-strata at random, with one exception where two counties were 
selected. 

A further two-stage process was used to sample the urban and rural areas 
within the selected counties. The numbers of households to be selected from 
the various urban and rural areas were allocated on the basis of the census 
population figures for these areas. This led to the gradual development of a 
differential bias between urban and rural areas, owing to a drift of population 
away from the rural areas. 

The results from within a single county were aggregated without any 
weighting. The aggregates were then weighted according to the population 
of the stratum from which they were obtained. 

The within-county sample was changed every 4-6 months. This was a 
compromise between having a constant group of households, which would 
give most accurate estimates of monthly changes, and having new households 
on each occasion so as to avoid repeated visits to the same household. It 
introduced a certain discontinuity into the results, which has been avoided 
in the modified sample by using a proper system of partial replacement of the 
type described in Section 3.17. 

In the modified sample, which included 68 first-stage units, allocation of 
households on the basis of population figures was abandoned. Instead, small 
areas were used as units at the second stage. This eliminates bias resulting 
from population drift. 

♦ It will be noted that the numbers of the counties in the different sub-strata 
wece not by any means equal. 
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Several other features were also introduced in order to improve the accuracy 
of the results. The stratification was more detailed, selection of the primary 
units was with probability proportional to their populations, and the ratios 
between the numbers of households having certain contrasting characteristics, 
e.g. farm and non-farm, were adjusted in each selected first- stage unit to agree 
with the corresponding ratios in the stratum to which the unit belonged. This 
last procedure is not entirely free from danger of bias. In a unit with a relatively 
small proportion of farm households, for example, those that do occur may 
be expected to be somewhat abnormal owing to proximity to non-farm areas,^ 
and such abnormal households will consequently receive excessive weight 
in the final results. 

In both these samples only a single unit was selected from each of the 
first-stage strata. Although this unquestionably increases accuracy by permitting^ 
the use of smaller strata, it has the consequence that no fully valid estimate 
of error is available. The best estimate is that obtained by combining the 
strata in pairs, and this is likely to be somewhat of an overestimate. 


4.20 Frames suitable for special classes of a human population 

Surveys of special classes taken from the whole of a human population 
are often required. If a general frame covering the whole population is. 
available, it can be used for a survey of a special class by selecting a sample 
from the whole population, and rejecting those members which do not fall 
in the required class. If the frame itself does not contain the necessary 
information, this will necessitate surveying all units of the sample in order 
to find out which individuals are to be retained and which rejected. If the 
required class is only a small fraction of the whole population there will be 
a large proportion of rejects, and a disproportionate amount of work is there- 
fore required in such cases. 

Consequently, if a frame covering only the required class or classes is avail- 
able, this should be used in preference to a general frame. In surveys of the 
labour force, for example, it is often possible to utilize unemployment 
insurance registers and similar records. Such frames are often to a certain 
extent inadequate — all types of labour may not be included in an unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, for example — but their greater convenience frequently 
outweighs their defects. Occasionally it may be considered advisable to cover 
the excluded classes with lower accuracy by means of a general frame. 

When no partial frame exists a survey undertaken for another purpose 
can sometimes be used to provide one. Thus in a recent survey of the aged 
carried out by the Nuffield Trust in certain towns of the United Kingdom,, 
the records of an earlier survey by the Social Survey of the Central Office 
of Information covering all households were used to locate those households, 
which contained aged people. 
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is no easy way of measuring. Much of the information provided by public 
opinion polls is therefore of doubtful significance. 

On the other hand, if used with skill the quota method may give sufficiently 
accurate results in simple enquiries where only general indications of the 
opinions held are required. If the samples are taken in the same manner on 
different occasions, and circumstances remain broadly the same, it may also 
provide a not-too-inaccurate measure of changes of opinion. 

4.23 Frames for agricultural censuses and surveys 

Agricultural censuses and surveys can be carried out in collaboration with 
the farmers, or in certain circumstances by direct observation without contacting 
the farmers. The latter method is in general only applicable to surveys of 
agricultural crops, and then only if all particulars required are ascertainable 
by inspection. For censuses and surveys of livestock the collaboration of the 
farmer is usually necessar}^, the essential difference being that livestock is 
mobile whereas crops are immobile. Collaboration is also obviously required 
if information relating to the farrq as a whole is needed. In many countries 
contact with the farmer is advisable even for crop surveys, because exception 
may well be taken to the examination of a crop without the farmer^s permission. 

If a census or survey is to be conducted by contacting the farmer, the farm 
will usually form the sampling unit at some stage of the sampling process. A 
frame covering farms will therefore be required. Such frames are provided 
either by lists of farms, or by some form of area sampling which serves to locate 
the farmhouses. Frames based on maps, etc., which are suitable for the sampling 
of human populations in rural areas (Section 4.14) are equally suitable for 
the sampling of farms. 

If contact with the farmer is not necessary maps can be used directly as a 
frame for crop surveys. Their use for this purpose is discussed in the next 
section. Even in this case, however, farms may well provide the best available 
frame. 

In crop surveys the natural unit for many purposes is the field and not 
the farm. In cases where it appears advisable to obtain information for some 
only of the fields of a farm under a given crop, a further stage will have to be 
introduced into the sampling process. This inevitably results in a somewhat 
complicated sampling structure with different sampling fractions for the different 
parts of the sample, which in turn introduces complications into the analysis 
of the results, at least if unbiased estimates are required. 

An example of this type of survey is provided by the Survey of Fertilizer 
Practice, carried out in various counties of England and Wales from 1942 
onwards (Yates et al.^ 1944, G). The objects of this survey are to determine 
the way in which farmers manure the different crops, and the relation of this 
manurial practice to the fertilizer requirements of the soil, in so far as these 
can be determined by the current methods of chemical soil analysis. 

The method of selecting the samples is as follows. For each county a 
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systematic sample of farms is selected from the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
addressograph list, maintained for the purpose of collecting the agricultural 
statistics on crop acreages and livestock. This list is arranged alphabetically 
by farmer’s name and parish, and shows the total acreages (crops and grass) 
of each farm. A variable sampling fraction is used, with three size-groups, 
about 100 farms being selected from an average county. Larger samples 
are taken from counties which can be subdivided into districts containing 
different types of farming. 

Each selected farm is visited by a field investigator, who is a member of 
the Provincial Advisory Staff. All the fields of the farm are listed in consultation 
with the farmer according to their crops, and also according to whether they 
have been recently ploughed out from grass {new and old arable). In the 
earlier surveys one field of each crop was selected at random from all the 
old-arable fields, and similarly for all the new-arable fields. One permanent 
grass field was also selected. In the later surveys one field in three of each 
crop has been selected from each of these categories. From each group of 
selected fields one old-arable, one new-arable and one permanent grass field 
is selected at random, and soil samples taken for chemical analysis. 

For the selected fields information is obtained from the farmer on the 
cropping over the previous four years, and the amounts and chemical composi- 
tion of the fertilizers, farmyard manure and lime applied in each year of this 
period. In some of the later surveys only a single year has been covered. When 
necessary the fertilizer merchants are consulted in order to obtain information 
on the chemical composition of the fertilizers. 

The methods of analysis adopted in this survey are illustrated in Example 
6.19. 

4.24 Use of maps as frames in agricultural surveys 

If accurate large-scale maps showing the field boundaries are available, 
the point method of sampling is very suitable for crop surveys in which contact 
with the farmer is not necessary. The fields will then act as sampling units, 
and selection will be with probability proportional to size. Provided the whole 
of a selected field is under a single crop, all that is necessary for acreage estimates 
is to ascertain the crop, no determination of are^ being required (Section 3.9). 
If more than one crop is being grown on a selected field, the proportions of 
the area under the different crops must be determined, but eye estimates will 
usually be adequate for this purpose. 

In this type of work two-stage sampling will often be advisable in order 
to save travelling, and also to avoid having to handle an excessive number of 
maps. Thus in the United Kingdom the 6-inch Ordnance Survey quarter- 
sheets (3 miles X 2 miles) might provide suitable first-stage units, a fairly 
dense grid of points being taken over the selected sheets. 

If selection with equal probability of irregularly-shaped areas such as 
fields is required, these areas must each be defined by a single point, such 
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as the most northerly point of the area. The map is then divided into sampling 
units consisting of rectangular areas, a number of which are selected with 
equal probability, the fields with defining points in the selected areas being 
included in the sample. Only the selected rectangular areas need be 
demarcated. If more convenient, circular areas whose centres are located 
at random (or systematically) may be used in preference to rectangular 
areas. Rectangular areas have the formal advantage that the whole of the area 
is included once and once only in the aggregate of sampling units, but this is 
not of great practical importance. 

It should also be noted that with this method of selection the sampling 
units consist of groups of fields whose defining points are included in a single 
rectangular area, and not the fields themselves. Rectangular areas which 
contain no defining points must be counted as units of zero area. It can be 
shown that when the rectangular areas are small and mostly contain one or 
no defining point, the sampling errors of estimates of crop acreages are greater 
with this method of sampling than with the point method. The point method 
is therefore preferable under these circumstances. 

On the other hand, if the rectangular areas are large relative to the sampled 
fields — as will be the case, for example, if whole sheets of a map are surveyed — 
the use of defining points in this manner saves splitting fields which are cut 
by the map boundaries. Some slight additional variance will be introduced 
unless the total area of all fields is determined and used as supplementary 
information. 

Maps have been extensively used as frames for the estimation of the 
acreages of crops in surveys conducted by the Calcutta Institute of Statistics 
(Mahalanobis, 1944, A ; 1946, A ; 1940, H ; 1945, H ; 1946, H). The 
method followed is to demarcate square areas located at random on the maps, 

. and to survey all fields covered in whole or in part by these areas. The areas 
of the whole and part fields are determined from the maps by measurement. 
This measurement of areas and their subsequent summation might be avoided 
by the use of point sampling : if each square area were replaced by a square 
pattern of 9 or 16 points, for example, it would appear that the loss of accuracy 
would be small (see Example S.ll.c). 

4.25 The 1942 Census of Woodlands 

The 1942 Census of Woodlands covering England and Wales provides an 
example of the use of maps as a frame. The object of the survey was primarily 
to determine the volumes of standing timber of various types in the country, 
and their broad regional location, in order to estimate the amount of available 
home-grown timber and to plan its utilization. 

The sample was initially^ planned to be taken in two parts, each consisting 
of 5 per cent, of the total land area. The sampling units were 6-inch Ordnance 
Survey quarter-sheets (3x2 miles), systematically located on two inter- 
penetrating 12 X 10-mile rectangular grids, one for each part. All areas of 
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woodland of over 5 acres on the selected quarter-sheets, and 1 in 5 of the areas 
under 5 acres, were surveyed. Areas of woodland cut by the boundary of the 
map were surveyed if their southernmost point was included in the selected 
map, areas subdivided by rides marked on the map being treated as separate 
areas for this purpose. The land areas covered by the selected maps were 
also inspected in the course of the survey to determine any new plantings since 
the map was last revised, thus correcting for any incompleteness in the 
frame. 

The woodland areas were divided by inspection on the ground into ‘‘ stands,” 
each of which represented a homogeneous area of woodland. The boundaries 
of these stands were demarcated on the maps so that their areas could be 
determined, and a representative plot was chosen from each stand on which 
all or a sample of the trees were measured. Representative plots were used 
instead of random plots because reasonably accurate volume figures for the 
individual stands were required. Control of the bias introduced by the use 
of representative plots was effected by determining the quantities of converted 
timber actually obtained from surveyed stands felled in the course of ordinary 
forestry operations. This procedure served also as a check against any errors 
in the assumed wastages on conversion. A further control by the measurement 
of randomly selected plots on a sub-sample of stands was also planned, but 
was not in fact carried out. 

The total area of woodland was determined independently from the areas 
coloured green on the 1-inch Ordnance Survey sheets (see Example 7.18). 
Errors in the 1-inch sheets were allowed for by comparing the selected 6-inch 
sheets with the 1-inch sheets after survey. The final estimates of volume 
were calculated from the volumes per acre determined from the surveyed 
areas and the total areas determined as above. 

A first estimate of volumes was required within six months of the decision 
to undertake the survey, and it was thought that with the teams available the 
first part of the survey could be completed and the estimates prepared within 
this time. Before field work commenced, however, it became apparent that 
the original programme could not be adhered to. Each selected quarter-sheet 
was therefore roughly divided into two halves as similar as possible, and one 
half of each sheet was selected at random for the first part of the survey, giving 
a 2-| per cent, sample of all woodlands in the country. Subsequent calculations 
of the sampling errors showed that this 2| per cent, sample was quite adequate 
for the determination of general policy, which was the first objective of the 
survey. 

The survey was then completed in two further parts, first the remaining 
halves of the first set of quarter-sheets, and secondly the other set of quarter- 
sheets. The three parts therefore consisted of 2| per cent., 2| per cent, and 
5 per cent, respectively of all the woodlands of the country. In addition certain 
heavily wooded areas were completely surveyed. 

The history of this survey demonstrates the extreme flexibility of sampling 
surveys, and the way in which they can be made to yield preliminary results 
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of ascertainable reliability. By the procedure of first surveying a properly 
selected quarter of the whole sample, it was possible to obtain the preliminary 
estimates in the required time in spite of unexpected delays in the commence- 
ment of the survey. 

4.26 Frames for undeveloped areas 

If no accurate maps are available, exact location of previously demarcated 
srpall sample areas on th<i ground will be impossible. Alternative methods 
must therefore be employed. 

For completely undeveloped areas such as natural forests the line method 
of sampling is very suitable, provided the terrain and vegetation is such that 
the lines can be followed on given compass bearings without an undue amount 
of deviation. Distances along the lines can be determined by some simple 
measuring device such as a rope, or even by pacing. Where volume measure- 
ments are required small areas can be demarcated at given distances along 
each line. 

Some frame for the location of the lines is necessary. This can often be 
provided by existing mapped roads or other tracks, but it is by no means im- 
possible to construct a secondary frame as the survey proceeds by the use 
of cross traverses, using any available tie-in points. Except where maps are 
to be constructed, no great accuracy in the location of the lines is required, 
since it is only necessary that they be located in an unbiased manner with a 
density which is the same for the different parts of the area, or, if not the same, 
is determinable. 

In areas in which a line on a fixed bearing cannot be followed, any attempt 
at complete and unbiased coverage must necessarily be very expensive. 
Often, however, a sufficiently unbiased sample of natural vegetation will be 
obtained by traversing existing tracks and taking sample areas at suitable 
intervals by offsets at right angles to the tracks. If a map of these tracks is not 
previously available it may be worth constructing one by rope and sound or 
similar rough surveying technique. 

Crop surveys in partially developed areas without adequate maps present 
somewhat different problems. If the cultivated areas are located in the neigh- 
bourhood of villages, a two-stage sampling process will probably be required, 
a sample of villages being taken at the first stage. Since the total area of 
cultivated land associated with a village is likely to be closely correlated with 
the population figures, these (if known) should be treated as supplementary 
information. If not known the feasibility of making a simultaneous population 
census should be considered, since information on cultivated areas will be 
of more value if it can be related to population figures. In this case the sampling 
may well be two-phase, a larger sample being taken for the determination 
of population. 

The survey of the cultivated areas associated with the selected villages 
will require the construction of second-stage frames. If the line or point 
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method of sampling is practicable this is likely to be the simplest method of 
dealing with compact areas of cultivation. Outlying fields will in this case 
have to be enumerated and sampled separately. 

In many cases enumeration of all fields will be the only practicable method. 
The preparation of a sketch map will then be advisable. A certain percentage 
of the enumerated fields can be measured for area, and the crops determined 
if this has not been possible at the mapping stage. If the cropping is known, 
stratification by crop should be made before the selection of the sample for 
area measurements. A frame of this kind may remain serviceable, with some 
revision, over a number of years. It will also serve to locate the samples 
required in a crop estimation scheme. 

4.27 Use of aerial survey photographs 

When no maps are available the possibility of using aerial survey photo- 
graphs as a frame for agricultural and land utilization surveys should be borne 
in mind. Although it is unlikely to be practicable to make an aerial survey 
simply for the purpose of providing a frame for sample surveys, it is often 
possible to utilize a survey that has been undertaken or is contemplated for 
other purposes. 

Any aerial photographs covering the area are likely to provide an adequate 
frame, though the use of aerial survey photographs even for a frame is not 
as simple as it appears at first sight. The mere handling of the photographs 
covering any large area is a somewhat difficult task which demands an adequate 
and properly trained office staff. Moreover, aerial photographs are subject 
to variations of scale (and also distortion) due to tilt and changes of altitude 
of the aircraft. The stated scale is therefore not always correct, and the scale 
sometimes exhibits disconcerting variations even over different parts of the 
same mosaic. The precaution should therefore be taken of checking the scale 
by means of measurements on the ground in a sufficient number of instances 
to make certain that no important source of error is introduced. 

Various methods of sampling can be used in conjunction with aerial 
photographs. If crop acreages have to be determined, point sampling is 
suitable. After the points have been marked on the photographs the fields 
in which these points fall must be identified on the ground and the crops 
growing on them recorded. In order to avoid excessive travelling it will almost 
certainly be worth using a two-stage process, the units at the first stage being 
rectangular areas which can be demarcated on the photographs, with a number 
of points taken within each of the selected areas. 

If line sampling is required, the lines can first be demarcated on the 
photographs, and subsequently surveyed on the ground. In certain 
circumstances it may be possible to make the intercept measurements on the 
photographs, using the ground survey merely to determine the characteristics 
of the various intercepts. 
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If areas such as fields, the boundaries of which are recognizable on the 
photographs, are to constitute the sampling units, they may be selected with 
probabilities proportional to their sizes by point sampling. If there are likely 
to be ambiguities in the definition of the boundaries the units should be 
demarcated before selection. 

If natural units such as farmhouses which depend on point locations are 
to be selected, small rectangular or circular areas may be used as sampling 
units in the same manner as in selection from a map. 

In certain cases aerial photographs may provide the necessary information 
without any ground survey work. It is usually possible, for example, to 
recognize cultivated areas on the photographs, and the total cultivated area 
may consequently be determined directly from the photographs. In certain 
cases it may even be possible to differentiate between the different crops. In 
these cases the total cultivated area and the proportions of the area under the 
different crops can be determined by sampling of the photographs, point or 
line sampling being used as convenient. If desired, adjustments for variations 
in scale can be made by varying the spacing of the points or lines. 

In some cases the differentiation between the different crops on the 
photographs may be only partial, or subject to error. In such cases a sub-sample 
of the points classified on the photographs can be re-classified by ground 
survey. The information provided by the photographic classification will then 
serve as supplementary information. By this procedure the amount of ground 
survey necessary may be very considerably reduced. The examination of 
stereo-pairs may be a considerable aid to the classification of certain types of 
area, particularly forest areas. 

If an aerial survey is specially undertaken for the purpose of a sample 
census or survey, it is possible to reduce the amount of photography by taking 
parallel strips of photographs separated by unphotographed areas, but aerial 
photographs taken in this manner will not be of much use for mapping purposes. 
If no map frame is available, a few cross-strips will have to be taken to provide 
links between the separate strips. Too much reliance must not be placed on 
the accuracy of the location of the strips unless special navigational aids are 
installed. 

4.28 Crop estimation 

The total yield of a crop can be regarded as the product of its acreage and 
the mean yield per acre. These two quantities may therefore be estimated 
separately. Estimates and forecasts of the mean yield per acre must of course 
be related to the conventions adopted in the estimation of acreage, particularly 
with regard to areas on which the crop has failed or been abandoned. 

The estimation of acreage has already been discussed in the preceding 
sections, and in this section we shall therefore mainly be concerned with the 
problem of the estimation of the mean yield per acre. 

There are a number of ways in which estimates of the mean yield per acre 
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of a crop, or the total yield, may be obtained. These may be broadly classified 
as follows : — 

(1) Reports from crop-reporters, who, at or subsequent to harvest, make 
returns to a central authority of their estimates of the average yields 
of the crop in their own districts, these estimates being based in the 
main on general impressions, discussions with farmers, etc. 

(2) The harvesting of small sample areas of the crop immediately prior 
to the main harvest. 

(3) Eye estimates of the yields of a sample of fields, with subsequent 
calibration of these eye estimates by comparison with the actual yields 
of some at least of the sample fields. 

(4) Co-operation with the farmers at harvest time so that accurate yield 
figures may be obtained from a sample of fields as they are harvested. 

(5) Returns by farmers of the yields of their crops. 

(6) Market returns, export statistics, etc. 

If necessary. Methods (2) and (3) may be combined in a two-phase sampling 
scheme, eye estimates being taken from a comparatively large sample of fields, 
with crop-cutting samples from a smaller sub-sample of these fields. 

These various methods all have their advantages and disadvantages. 
Method (1), that of crop-reporters, is the one commonly adopted by countries 
with long-established and stable systems of agriculture. Its success depends 
on the ability of the individual crop-reporters to make accurate and unbiased 
estimates of the average' yields of their districts. The method is not objective, 
and no assessment of its accuracy can be made unless independent estimates, 
provided by some other method of known or ascertainable accuracy, are 
available for comparison. Doubt is often cast on estimates provided by the 
method because of disagreement with market returns, etc., and their lack of 
objectivity makes it impossible to say which set of estimates is at fault. 

Even if crop-reporters are reasonably accurate on the average over a run 
of years, estimates for particular years or particular districts may be subject 
to considerable errors. There seems to be a general tendency, for instance, 
to underestimate yields in good years and overestimate them in bad years. 
The accuracy attained may also be very different for the different crops. 
Moreover, spurious long-term trends may be introduced through gradual 
changes in the standards of the reporters, and this considerably reduces the 
value of the estimates as a measure of the improvement or deterioration of the 
agriculture of a country. Any sudden change in an agricultural system, such 
as the introduction of new varieties, or the bringing into cultivation of new 
land, may introduce disturbances into previously satisfactory estimates. 

Method (2), the harvesting of small sample areas, is theoretically capable of 
providing a completely objective estimate of the mean yield per acre of the 
standing crop at harvest time ; it will not, of itself, provide any estimate of 
the losses at or subsequent to harvest. In practice, however, serious bias 
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may arise in a number of ways if proper precautions are not taken. These 
sources of bias, and the practical details of the method, are discussed further 
in the next section. 

Method (3), that of eye estimates, has the advantage that on certain types 
of crop such estimates can be relatively rapidly made, and consequently a larger 
sample of fields can be visited in a given time. The difficulty of having to 
transport and thresh a large number of samples, which often arises with 
Method (2) is also avoided. Some results of a trial of this method on wheat 
are given in Example 6.15. The method is not suitable for root crops such 
as sugar beet and potatoes, since it is difficult to judge the yields from inspection 
of the tops. In such crops, however, there are no transport and threshing 
problems, since the samples can be weighed in the field. 

If calibration of the eye estimates from the farmers' yields is not practicable, 
or if the calibration is found to vary substantially from year to year, a few 
specially-trained field workers can be used to take crop-cutting samples in 
order to calibrate the eye estimates of each investigator at the time of harvest. 

Methods (4) and (5) require the co-operation of the farmer. Method (4) 
differs from Method (5) in that in Method (4) the harvesting is done in the 
presence of an investigator, and if necessary with assistance, such as the 
provision of a threshing machine, whereas in Method (5) reliance is placed 
entirely on the farmer to provide accurate yield figures. Owing to delays of 
threshing, etc.. Method (5) is not likely to provide estimates till some time 
after harvest. 

Estimates from market returns, export statistics, etc. (Method 6) provide 
a useful basis for comparison with estimates by other methods, but such returns 
will only exceptionally give an accurate estimate of the actual yields, since 
the amount of the crop passing through the market is likely to vary very 
considerably in different circumstances. 

In Methods (2) and (3), which require field investigators, the question must 
be considered whether the survey should cover the whole of the country or 
whether it should be confined to certain districts only, using a two-stage 
sampling process. If only an estimate of the yield of the whole country or 
of large districts is required, comparatively few fields will need to be sampled, 
and a single-stage process for the selection of fields will result in a very 
dispersed sample. A two-stage process will avoid this difficulty at the cost of 
introducing a between-districts component of variation into the sampling error. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that crop estimation, though theoretically 
simple, presents many practical difficulties. The introduction of a satisfactory 
scheme where none exists, or the provision of objective estimates to check 
existing subjective estimates, requires continuous work over a number of years 
by a properly established team of workers. Except for preliminary investigations, 
crop-estimation projects should therefore not be undertaken unless continuity 
can be maintained. Nor should an existing method of estimation be abandoned 
or disturbed until a better alternative has been evolved and kept in operation 
for some time. If the old and new methods are run in parallel for a number 
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of years it will be possible to assess the reliability of the old method and its 
degree of bias, a task which will be quite impossible if it is discontinued before 
adequate comparative data have been obtained. 

4.29 Estimation of yield by the harvesting of sample areas 

As mentioned in the previous section, the estimation of the mean yield 
per acre of an agricultural crop by the harvesting of small sample areas presents 
many practical difficulties, and the results may be biased in a number of ways 
if the proper precautions are not taken. 

Errors can occur through faulty selection of the fields, through faulty 
sampling of the selected fields, through failure to take samples from the fields 
at dates sufficiently near harvest, or through failure to sample some of the 
selected fields owing to their having been harvested before they were 
visited. 

If rigorous means of selection are employed there is no reason why the 
selection of the fields should be faulty. If, however, the cruise method is used, 
fields being taken at equal distances along a given route in the manner described 
in Section 3.15, the estimate will almost certainly be appreciably biased, 
though this bias may be reasonably constant from year to year if the same 
route is followed each year. On the other hand, the use of the cruise method 
overcomes the difficulty of ensuring that the visits to the fields are made 
sufficiently near harvest, and also eliminates the risk of missing fields through 
their having already been harvested. All that is necessary is to traverse the 
route at sufficiently close intervals of time, stopping the car at each sample 
point and examining the crop to see if it has reached a sufficiently mature stage 
for a sample to be taken. 

An alternative procedure which is sometimes used is to follow the prescribed 
route and take a sample from all or a given fraction of the fields that are actually 
being harvested. This, however, may introduce an additional component of 
bias, since, unless special precautions are taken, limitations of time will result 
in the inclusion of a greater proportion of the fields which are harvested very 
early or very late. 

With crops that do not have to be fully mature at harvest, e.g, potatoes, 
samples will normally have to be taken somewhat before maturity, unless 
information is available from the farmers as to when they intend to lift. With 
such crops, however, it is usually possible to estimate the amount of growth 
between the time of taking the sample and date of harvest ; this latter date 
can then be determined by a subsequent visit. In the potato crop, for example, 
investigation has shown that the weight of tops provides a fair indication of 
the amount of further growth that may be expected. 

The cruise method of sampling, therefore, provides a method of crop 
estimation which, though theoretically more liable to bias than a proper random 
selection of fields, may in practice give more satisfactory results, particularly 
in the estimation of yields per acre. It is also likely to be considerably more 
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-economical in travel. Which method is most suitable will depend largely on 
local conditions, and must be the subject of local investigation. 

Bias in the estimation of the yields of the actual fields can arise from 
improper location of the samples and from cutting a larger area of the crop 
than the true unit area. An example of such bias has already been given in 
Section 2.5. 

Edge effects are also liable to give rise to bias, since in an irregularly shaped 
field it is impossible without a great deal of labour to locate samples properly 
at random over the whole of the area. The method described in Example 3 . 2 . b 
is clearly impracticable, and no simple method of traversing the field has been 
devised which will give equal probability of selection over the whole field. 
In practice, however, a systematic method of selecting the sample is quite 
adequate. The important thing is to see that the location of the sample units 
is as objective as possible. 

The determination of the bias arising from headlands, lower yields at the 
edges of the field, and errors in estimation of the area of the field — the U.K. 
•Ordnance Survey areas, for example, include farm roads, hedges and ditches — 
can be made if required by more rigorous supplementary observations on a 
small percentage of the fields. Often, however, the separate determination of 
these components of bias is of no great practical interest, since the losses at 
and after harvest will also affect the total amount of the crop that is finally 
available for consumption, and the total bias is best determined by comparison 
with the farmers’ reported yields on a sub-sample of the fields, or by determining 
these yields in co-operation with the farmer. 

Two methods of locating the sample units have been found convenient 
in practice in this country. The first is to traverse the field diagonally from 
corner to corner, using one or both diagonals, and locating samples at equal 
intervals along these diagonal lines. The interval required can be calculated 
by pacing the diagonal or making an eye estimate of the number of paces. 
Errors in the eye estimates are of little consequence, since the exact number 
of sampling units is immaterial. Alternatively, if the crop is in rows the field 
can be traversed along the rows. The length of one end is paced from corner A 
to corner the field being entered at a distance of one- quarter of this length 
from corner B. It is then traversed along this row to the other end of the 
field, and a return row is selected by the same procedure, A suitable number 
of sampling units is taken at each traverse in the same manner as in the case 
of a diagonal traverse. In this method of sampling it is advisable to step 
laterally across a given small number of rows after each sampling unit has 
been taken, since a given row may fall wholly on a particularly good or bad 
strip of the field, e.g, on a ploughman’s “ land.” 

Whatever the exact method of traversing the field, it is of the utmost 
importance that the location of the rows and of the sampling units should 
be made without inspection of the crop in the neighbourhood. This can be 
done quite effectively by counting paces and digging in the heel when the 
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requisite number of paces have been taken, but the field workers must be 
thoroughly trained in this procedure. 

A good deal of work has been done on the most suitable size and shape of 
the sampling units. In this country experimental tests have shown that 4-fi 
contiguous quarter-metre row lengths are suitable for cereal crops, with 6-10 
units per field ; for potatoes 4 units each of 6 ft. of row are now being tested 
on a large scale. Mahalanobis (1946, A), working in India, has used three or 
four concentric circles of 2-8 ft. radius, each annular ring being harvested 
separately so as to provide a control of field workers— with ordinary workers 
a bias is regularly found with the smallest circle — and this gives a check that 
the samples have really been taken in the prescribed manner. 

The best size and shape of the sampling units depends very much on the 
nature of the crop and local conditions, such as type of field worker, whether 
the crop is sown or planted in rows or broadcast, variability within fields,, 
available equipment for threshing and transport, etc. Local investigation should 
therefore always be undertaken if any extensive work is contemplated. On 
the other hand, it should be recognized that the sampling error of individual 
fields is usually small relative to the variation from field to field, and consequently 
the introduction of a crop-estimation scheme need not await the results of such 
investigation ; any reasonably efficient method will give satisfactory results 
provided bias is avoided. (See Section 8.12.) 

4.30 Crop forecasting 

The Xtrm forecast is here used to denote an estimate of the yield of a crop 
furnished at some date well before harvest. The term is sometimes used to 
indicate estimates made by crop reporters at or even shortly after harvest,; 
since such estimates are usually subject to later revision in the light of information 
received from farmers. Such estimates, however, are better termed preliminary 
estimates, in contrast to the revised or final estimates. 

There is some confusion also between forecasts and estimates of acreages,, 
forecasts of mean yields per acre, and forecasts of total yields. Once the crop 
is sown the determination of the acreage, apart from crop failures, is a matter 
of estimation and not of forecasting, and any forecast of the total yield is usually 
best presented in the form of an estimate of the total acreage and a forecast 
of the mean yield per acre. 

There are three main methods of crop forecasting. Forecasts can be 
provided by crop reporters, they can be based on meteorological data such a& 
rainfall obtained prior to the date of the forecast, or they can be based oh 
observations and physical measurements of the growing crop, alone or in 
conjunction with meteorological data. 

Meteorological data do not directly provide forecasts of the yields. If they 
are to be used as a basis of such forecasts, reliable data on both the yields and 
the meteorological events must be collected over a number of years, and the 
crop-weather relations evaluated. The same is true if observations and 
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measurements on the growing crop are to be used. The evaluation of these 
relations requires the application of the method of statistical analysis known 
as “ regression analysis.” We shall not describe this method here, but it may 
be well to emphasize that its application is not entirely simple, and the advice 
of a rnathematical statistician experienced in this type of work should therefore 
be sought. 

It must not be assumed that it will be possible to evolve a prediction formula 
which will give satisfactory results, even if accurate and extensive . data 
are available. In the first place, the yield of a given crop is influenced by 
meteorological and other events up to and sometimes after harvest, and this 
may introduce too great a degree of uncertainty into yields predicted some 
months before harvest to make the prediction of any value. In the second place, 
although meteorological factors undoubtedly account for a good deal of the 
variation in crop yields, they are not by any means the only factors. Changes 
in variety, insect pests, plant diseases, exhaustion of the fertility of the soil, 
changes in the type of land under crop, changes in the amount of fertilizers, 
and many other factors may also exert a major influence. Thirdly, meteorological 
effects are often somewhat complex, and it may therefore be impossible to 
determine them from a set of data extending over a limited number of years ; 
owing to the similarity of weather conditions over large areas, data from a 
number of districts in any one year are only a partial substitute for data extending 
over a number of years. 

One. advantage of using measurements of crop grdwth instead of relying 
wholly on meteorological observations is that the crop is thereby used as its 
own integrator of meteorological and other effects up to the time of the 
measurements. Frost and flood damage, for instance, are clearly better assessed, 
once they have occurred, by survey of the crop than by examination of 
meteorological records. The selection of the particular types of observations 
and measurements which are likely to give an adequate basis for forecasting 
is a problem on which further scientific research is required, particularly in 
the case of grain and other seed crops. In the case of root crops investigation 
has already shown that the amount of growth made by the tubers or roots, 
coupled with some measure of the extent to which the plant is still growing, 
e.g, weight of tops, are likely to give satisfactory results. 

Since the evolution of a satisfactory method of crop forecasting demands 
a knowledge of the actual yields over a period of years, an investigation of 
suitable methods can be combined with an objective crop-estimation scheme. 
Once the obser v^ations and physical measurements which are likely to give 
useful information have been decided, all that is necessary is to take these 
measurements on a sub -sample of the fields which will subsequently be selected 
for sampling at harvest. In the initial stages it may be better to carry out the 
observations on a special sample of fields, rather than on the more scattered 
sample which will be suitable for crop estimation proper. More intensive 
investigations can also be carried out on experimental plots on which different 
varieties are sown, and which are subject to different cultural treatments and 
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sowing dates. Experimental plots by themselves, however, are not likely to 
provide all the information required for the evolution of a suitable forecasting 
scheme, since the variation from field to field in a given district is often quite 
large, and the inclusion of a number of fields in the district usually gives a 
much more adequate representation of the average meteorological effects in 
that district than will a single field. 

If observations and measurements are to be made on the growing crop^ 
a sampling scheme will have to be devised in order that single plants or small 
areas may be selected for measurement. A method of selecting wheat shoots 
for height measurements, for example, is described in Section 2.4. The 
principles to be followed in the location of the sampling units in the fields 
or experimental plots are similar to those which operate in the selection of 
samples for yield estimates. 


4.31 Determination of the size of sample when the sample is fully 
random 


As has been indicated in Chapter 3, the size of sample required to achieve 
a given accuracy depends on the variability of the material and the extent 
to which it is possible to eliminate the different components of this variability 
from the sampling error. In this and the following section we will describe 
the procedure which is appropriate for determining the size of a random 
sample, and indicate the general relationship between the errors of a random 
sample and other types of sample. Detailed consideration of the more involved 
types of sampling must be deferred till Chapter 8, where the comparative 
accuracy of the various types of sampling is discussed. 

In the discussion of sample size we shall require the concept of standard 
error. As already explained in Section 3.7, the sampling standard error of 
an estimate is a measure of the average magnitude of the random sampling 
error to be expected in that estimate. It also provides an indication of the 
frequency with which errors of various magnitudes may be expected to occur 
(Section 7.3). In rough general terms, one-third of the actual sampling errors 
will be greater than the standard error, and one-twentieth will be greater than 
twice the standard error. 


In the case of a -fully random sample from a large population the formula 
for the standard error of the estimate of the proportion of units of a given 
type, Le. having a given attribute^ is very simple. If p is the proportion of 
units of the given type in the whole population, and q = 1 — p is the proportion 
not of the given type, the standard error of the proportion of units of the 
given type in a random sample of n units (which provides an estimate p of p) is 
given by 


standard error of 
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the sample to give a standard error of 5 per cent, in the estimate of the mean 
income per family is therefore 


n 


32-32 


= 42 


For a standard error of 1 per cent, the number required would be 1050. 

A similar calculation for the wheat acreages of the random sample of 
Hertfordshire farms (Table 7.2), already described in Section 3.7, is given in 
Example 7 .2.b. In this case s — '\/135T4 = 36*8. The mean wheat acreage 
per farm is 18-6, and the percentage standard deviation is therefore 
100 X 36 •8/18-6 198. The percentage standard error is here very large 
because there are a large number of farms growing little or no wheat. In order 
to determine the total wheat acreage of an area with a 5 per cent, standard 
error from a random sample of farms, therefore, we shall require 
1982/52 ==: 1570 farms. 

From the above formulas we see that the standard errors of estimates 
derived from random samples of different sizes taken from the same population 
are inversely proportional to the square roots of the numbers in the samples. 
Conversely, to reduce the standard errors of the results in a given ratio we 
require to increase the size of the sample by the square of the ratio. Thus, 
in order to halve the standard errors of the results we must multiply the size 
of the sample by 4. 


4.32 Some general rules on size of sample 

From the above discussion it will be seen that the calculation of the size 
of sample required to attain a given accuracy is a relatively simple matter 
when a random sample is taken. With the more involved types of sampling 
the calculations are more complicated, and more must be known of the material 
that is being sampled. 

Calculation of the accuracy which would be attained by a random sample 
is, however, often a useful preliminary guide to the size of sample likely to be 
required in the more involved types of sampling. If only one type of sampling 
unit is under consideration,, the reduction in numbers of units required with 
the more complicated types of sampling is determined by the fraction of . the 
total variability which is removed by the imposition of restrictions such as 
stratification or by the use of supplementary information. It is frequently 
possible to form a rough idea of the likely reduction from a general knowledge 
of the characteristics of the material. Thus in a survey designed to determine 
crop acreages, using farms as sampling units, it is to be expected that stratification 
by size of farm and the use of a variable sampling fraction in conjunction with 
such stratification will each give considerable increase in accuracy over a random 
sample. This is confirmed by the results already given in Section 3.7. 

When sampling units of different types or of alternative sizes are under 
consideration, the situation is more complicated, as is shown by the results 
already presented in Section 3.11. This is true also of multi-stage sampling. 
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The following general rules may be of value. Rules 1 to 5 are applicable 
to the case in which only one type of sampling unit is under consideration^ 
rules 6 and 7 to the case in which more than one type of sampling unit is being 
considered. 

(1) The use of stratification, a variable sampling fraction or supplementary 
information may in general be expected to increase the accuracy. 
Consequently the calculation of the number of units required in the 
case of a random sample gives an upper limit to the number of units 
required in any reasonable form of sampling using the same sampling 
units. 

(2) Stratification will only increase the accuracy substantially if there are 
marked differences between the different strata. The increases are 
usually larger for quantitative characters than for qualitative characters,^ 
i.e. attributes {Table 3.7.b). 

(3) A variable sampling fraction can greatly increase the accuracy when the 
units vary greatly in size, or more generally in variability from stratum 
to stratum. Fractions which increase the accuracy for quantitative 
characters may reduce it for qualitative characters (Table 3.7.b). 

(4) The use of supplementary information can greatly increase the accuracy 
in appropriate cases, and often serves as an alternative to stratification 
(Table 3.7.b). 

(5) Since there must be at least one unit per stratum, more detailed 
stratification is possible with larger samples. In such circumstances 
the increase in accuracy with increasing size of sample will be more 
rapid than is indicated by the square-root law. Conversely, for samples 
of a given accuracy the advantage of stratification may be reduced by the 
fact that reduction in the size of the sample necessitates an increase 
in the size of the strata (Section 8.15). 

(6) If sampling units of type A consist of aggregates of sampling units of 
type B {e.g, households and individuals), the use of sampling units of 
type A in place of units of type B will usually result in lower accuracy 
for a given amount of material in the sample (Table 3 . 11 .b and Example 
7.8.b). 

(7) If multi-stage sampling is used, more final-stage units will be required 
than will be the case with single-stage sampling of the final-stage units 
(Tables 3.7.b and S.ll.b). 

All the above rules are indicative only. The quantitative gains in accuracy 
or reduction in number of units required in any particular case must be evaluated 
by the methods described in Chapter 8. The final decision as to the type of 
sampling to be adopted necessarily depends on the relative accuracy of the 
various methods and their relative costs. 

It is advisable at the planning stage to consider as far as possible the form 
in which the results require to be presented. In more complicated surveys. 
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to supervise the field work. Often an organization can be employed which 
already has contact with the respondents, or which has on its staff indiyiduals 
who are suitably qualified to act as field investigators. ‘ 

5.3 Design of forms 

Most careful attention should be given to the detailed design of the various 
forms that will be used in the course of the census or survey, especially the 
forms on which the observations and answers to questions are recorded. This 
applies also to the instructions and explanatory notes which accompany the 
forms. 

The content of the forms for the recording of the information is determined 
by the information that is required, and has already been discussed. They 
may be forms designed for completion by the recipients with little or no 
assistance, questionnaires which form the basis of interviews, or forms on 
which observations and measurements taken in the field are recorded, by the 
field investigators. ' 

Each type of form presents its own difficulties of design. The simplest 
is that on which observations and physical measurements are recorded by the 
field investigators themselves. In this case, the chief points to observe are 
that the form is convenient to use, and that the results are set out in such a 
manner that they are convenient to abstract. Figures which have to be 
summed by the field investigators, for example, should be arranged vertically 
and not horizontally, as the investigators will not be using calculating machines. 

In surveys which involve observations and physical measurements it will 
almost always be necessary to supply field investigators with a separate set of 
instructions. Consequently there is no need for the form to carry its own full 
explanation, though it should of course be made as self-explanatory as possible. 
Experience has shown that instructions to field investigators should be very 
detailed, and should cover all possible points of uncertainty or ambiguity. 
Provision should also be made for revision and amendment as need arises, 
since it is extremely difficult to draw up a set of instructions which are completely 
unambiguous and deal with all possible contingencies. 

In forms of the census type, designed for completion by the recipients 
without assistance, very careful attention must be paid to the exact wording 
both of the questions and explanatory notes, so that there is no doubt in the 
mind of the recipient as to what is required. Detailed and lengthy explanations 
should be avoided as far as possible. Such explanations as have to be given 
should if possible appear in conjunction with the question to which they refer. 
The common practice of giving detailed explanatory notes on the back of a 
form is not very satisfactory, since it frequently results in the respondent 
filling in the whole or portions of the form without consulting these notes. 
Forms of this type should, if possible, carry a brief explanation of the reasons 
for the census. Even if this has been given in the press and elsewhere it is 
unlikely that all recipients will in fact have seen it. ; 
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In forms of the questionnaire type designed for completion by field 
investigators the investigators must be instructed whether the questions are 
to be put in the exact form given, or whether they can be asked in a general 
form. As already stated, in most cases the general form is more suitable, but 
in questions on opinions, where different forms of wording may be expected 
to affect the answer, it may be necessary to adhere to an exact form. 

With the general form of question explanatory notes are often required 
in order to make clear to the investigators exactly what information is required. 
Such explanatory notes can either appear on the questionnaire itself or be given 
in a separate set of instructions. The latter course results in a much more 
compact form of questionnaire and is suitable w^hen full-time investigators are 
used. The former course is more likely to ensure that all investigators are in 
fact aware of what is really required and is best when the investigators are 
carrying out the survey in the course of other duties. In a lengthy questionnaire 
this will necessitate the questionnaire being in the form of a booklet. Such 
questionnaires are more bulky and costly, and frequently entail more work 
in the coding of the results, but are nevertheless frequently preferable in these 
circumstances. 

Forms may be either printed or duplicated. Printing is much to be preferred 
as it results in much neater, clearer, and more compact forms. The ordinary 
type of duplicating paper is also not very suitable for writing on, particularly 
in ink. 

Small forms may be printed on cards instead of paper. Cards are often 
more convenient for field use, and in small surveys of which the results are 
analysed by hand the use of cards may save transcription before analysis. 
Alternatively Cope-Chat cards may be used (Section 5.10). 

Forms printed on paper may be made up in the form of blocks with card- 
board backs. This facilitates writing in the field. Alternatively they can be 
clipped on to a wooden board. If duplicate copies of the completed forms 
are required, provision should be made for carbon copies to be taken at the 
time the forms are filled in. 

Forms larger than foolscap should be avoided if possible. They are 
troublesome both to handle and to store. Forms of more than one sheet should 
also be avoided. It is usually better to use both sides of a sheet or card than 
to use two sheets. ' 

Forms should always be subjected to a preliminary trial in the field. Only 
in this way will minor faults be discovered. In the case of questionnaires this 
test is best arranged in two parts : 

(«) a trial by investigators who are fully experienced in questionnaire 
work, and who are conversant with the problems under investigation ; 

(b) a trial by investigators of the type that are to be employed in the 
survey. 

The first trial will serve to determine whether the questionnaire is in the 
form most suitable for eliciting the required information from the respondents, 
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and the second trial will provide information on whether the questions and 
associated instructions are understood by and within the capability of the 
investigators. 

I 

5.4 Special tests of questionnaires and investigators 

In certain cases it may be worth making rigorous tests of different forms 
of the same question to see whether there are any material differences in the 
answers received. Since the question cannot be put in both forms to the same 
respondent, this must be done by the use of interpenetrating samples, using 
the same investigator or investigators for both forms. In order to eliminate 
the effect of any progressive change in the investigators or the respondents the 
tests of the two forms should proceed simultaneously. In the same way the 
difference between two or more investigators using the same form of question 
can be tested. * 

More elaborate and precise tests of differences resulting from different 
forms of the same question and different investigators can be carried out by 
using the methods developed in the design of experiments. Thus if two forms 
P and p of a question and three investigators A, B and C require to be tested, 
groups or Mocks of six respondents may be used. The blocks should be chosen 
in such a manner that the respondents within each block are as alike as possible, 
using any available prior information. The six question-investigator com- 
binations PA, QA, PB, QB, PC, QC are then assigned at random to the 
respondents of each block. This design is technically known as a. 2 X S 
factorial design hi randomized blocks. By this device differences between forms 
of question and between investigators are simultaneously tested. Information 
is also obtained on what are known as the interactions between forms of question 
and investigators, i.e. on whether the differences between the forms of question 
are different for the different investigators, and vice versa. The grouping of 
respondents into blocks ensures that errors due to differences between 
respondents are eliminated as far as possible ; the randomization enables the 
standard errors of the comparisons to be calculated by the methods appropriate 
to the analysis of replicated experiments (see for example Fisher’s Design of 
Experiments or Snedecor’s Statistical Methods), 

Investigations of this kind can be carried out in the course of an actual 
survey, but they are normally better undertaken as a special investigation or 
as part of the pilot survey, since information on different forms of question 
will be required at the planning stage, and it is usually inadvisable to complicate 
the field procedure of a large survey. Routine tests of differences between 
different investigators may, however, be incorporated without undue 
complication in the actual survey by means of interpenetrating samples. 

5.5 Selection, training and supervision of field investigators 

Field investigators may be specially appointed, they may be members of 
existing staffs appointed for other work but over whom authority can be 
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exercised, or they may be individuals asked to undertake the work on a voluntary 
basis or for a small honorarium. 

The problem of selection arises primarily in the case of investigators 
appointed specially for the work. In order to secure a suitable type of person 
preliminary tests should if possible be made of all applicants, and the early 
work of newly appointed investigators should be carefully watched and super- 
vised. In large-scale censuses and surveys, proper training courses should 
be arranged. If a pilot survey is undertaken this provides a valuable 
opportunity for training, and every attempt should be made to build up the 
team of investigators at this stage rather than later, even if this involves a 
certain amount of additional expense. 

It is of the greatest importance that investigators, once they have been 
trained and are found suitable, remain in the job. Every effort must therefore 
be made to see that the pay is adequate, and that the work is made as attractive 
as possible. In the case of the interview type of survey, investigators are 
sometimes paid on piece rates at so much a completed questionnaire. This 
is in general unsatisfactory, since it tends to lead to skimped work and to 
irregularities such as substitution of one respondent for another. 

It should not be forgotten that field work of the interview type is very 
arduous and is found by almost all investigators to involve considerable mental 
strain. Hours of work are also likely to be irregular, since if excessive 
non-response is to be avoided some evening interviews are almost inevitable. 
Investigators should therefore not be expected to work excessively long hours, 
and should if possible be given a rest on other work from time to time. It is 
often advantageous to bring full-time investigators to headquarters at intervals 
and use them for office work such as abstraction and analysis of the results. 
This not only serves to provide a break from field work, but also enables them 
to gain a much better insight into the purposes of their work. 

Whatever the conditions of work and form of payment, there must be 
adequate field supervision. The supervisors should themselves undertake 
field work from time to time, so that they are in a position to appreciate the 
difficulties of the work, and should also contact the workers while they are 
actually in the field. Provision should be made for personal contacts not only 
between supervisors and the field investigators, but also between supervisors 
and the headquarters staff. In long-term surveys it is also often advantageous 
to arrange conferences of the investigators from time to time at which difficulties 
can be discussed and the whole progress of the survey reviewed. 

5.6 Control of the accuracy of the field work 

The best assurance that the field work shall be accurate is that the 
investigators are thoroughly trained in their work, and are capable, conscientious, 
and keen. Nevertheless it is important even with the best investigators to 
keep a close watch on the progress of the work. 

In certain cases, particularly in surveys involving observations and physical 
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factors. If punched cards are used, some or all of this work may be carried 
out mechanically, subsequent to the punching of the cards. 

(2) Abstraction and coding of the results so that they are in a form suitable 
for analysis or for transfer to punched cards. 

(3) Punching (in cases where punched cards are used). 

(4) Counts and totals. 

(5) Preparation of the summary tables from these counts and totals, 
including adjustments for supplementary information and any weighting not 
already carried out. 

(6) Calculation of sampling errors and investigations of efficienc 3 \ 

(7) Critical analysis. 

Apart from the calculation of sampling errors and investigations of efficiency, 
which are described in Chapters 7 and 8, we do not propose to discuss these 
operations in detail in this book. In the following sections we will merely 
give an outline of the special points that arise at the various stages. 

5.9 Methods of handling the data 

There are four main ways in which the data accumulated in the course 
of a census or survey may be handled. These are : 

(1) An analysis direct from the forms. 

(2) Transference of the data to ordinary cards. 

(3) The use of cards with holes round the edges (Cope- Chat cards). 

(4) The use of Hollerith or Powers- Samas cards (punched cards). 

The primary function of any type of card is to enable the data to be sorted 
into diflFerent classes, so that the numbers of units and totals associated with 
these classes can be obtained without transcription. With plain cards the 
sorting has to be done entirely by hand, with Cope-Chat cards marginal 
punching gives some aid to the hand sorting process, while with punched 
cards the sorting is carried out mechanically, and the counts and totals are 
also obtained mechanically. 

In certain cases the data can be recorded directly on cards wffiich are 
subsequently used in the analysis. These may be either ordinary cards or 
Cope- Chat cards. The use of cards in this manner is limited by the fact that 
the amount of uncoded information that can be conveniently recorded on a 
card is small, and also by the fact that cards tend to be damaged by use in 
the field. 

It is also possible to record information directly on Hollerith cards, either 
in a form which enables it to be read by the punch operator as the card is 
punched, or in a form that enables it to be punched automatically by the process 
known as mark sensing. The occasions on which either of these methods has 
any real advantage over the punching of cards from ordinary forms are 
somewhat rare in census and survey work. 

If only a single classification is required, the preparation of a summary 
directly from the forms is likely to be the most economical method of procedure. 
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If more than one classification is required, the use of forms may still be 
reasonably economical, particularly for small surveys, but the possibilities of 
using forms in this manner are limited by the fact that paper forms are not 
easily sorted or counted, and will not stand a great deal of handling.* The 
direct use of forms is also sometimes of value when a rapid preliminary summary 
of the salient features of a survey is required. In a large survey such summaries 
can usually be based on a small sub-sample of the forms. 

If the data are transferred to cards, some form of compression and coding 
is usually necessary. This enables the information to be recorded in compact 
form on the card, and also facilitates the subsequent counts and summation. 
If Cope-Chat cards are used, all information recorded in punched form must 
be coded, and with punched cards the whole of the information has to be 
coded in numerical (or exceptionally alphabetical) form. 

The fact that punched cards have all their information coded in numerical 
form has the disadvantage that the detailed information relating to separate 
units cannot be easily studied by means of the cards themselves. It is also 
difficult to record written remarks on the cards. This tends to make the 
analysis more mechanical. Punched cards are therefore unsuitable for analyses 
which require detailed examination of the whole complex of information 
relating to individual units. Even in surveys which are so large that analysis 
by means of punched cards is essential it is often advisable to arrange that the 
original forms are kept available, so that in any detailed investigational work 
the forms corresponding to selected cards can be extracted and examined 
when required. 

5.10 Cope-Chat cards 

Cope-Chat cards are cards which have a row of holes along each edge. 
A group of these holes can be assigned to each particular classification, e.g^ 
the answers to a specific question, each hole being taken to represent one 
class in this classification. The body of the card (front and back) can be used 
for recording written information. 

By means of a punch similar to an ordinary ticket punch, V-shaped notches 
can be cut out of the card so as to obliterate any desired holes. If the cards 
are arranged in a pack and a knitting needle is passed through a particular hole, 
the cards punched in this hole will fall from the pack when the pack is lifted 
by means of the needle and thoroughly shaken. This enables cards to be sorted 
into different classes with considerably greater speed than would be the case 
if the information were merely recorded on plain cards, and the sorting had to 
be carried out by examination of each card. The Cope-Chat method of sorting 
is not fully reliable, since cards do not always fall out of the pack when it is 
shaken, but mis-sorts can be detected by visual inspection of the edges of 
the retained cards. If all classes of a given classification are coded in some 
mutually exclusive system a positive check wdll be available. 

* In making counts or calculating totals from forms it is usually best to sort the. 
forms into the necessary classes. 
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The amount of information that can be recorded on the edge of the cards 
is limited, since the number of holes is limited by the size of the card. In 
the Survey of Fertilizer Practice, for example, 5 in. X 8 in. cards are^ used 
with a hole spacing of just over 4 to the inch, giving 105 holes in all,* 

The punching of Cope-Chat cards is somewhat laborious, and if a mistake 
is made a new card has to be prepared. In this case the written inforniation 
will have to be transferred to the new card. For this reason it is usual to, mark 
the holes which have to be punched, and check the markings before actually 
punching. If a considerable amount of punching is to be done, a form of gang 
punch can be used which will punch a particular hole from a number of, cards 
at one operation. In this case the cards can be sorted into the appropriate 
classes and the sorting checked before punching. A key-operated punch is 
also available. 

When the cards have been sorted they require to be counted by hand. 
If totals of numerical information are required, the summations must be 
performed on an ordinary adding or calculating machine, unless the numerical 
information has itself been coded. The counting of cards is a tedious operation, 
and is made more so by the punching round the edges. For some purposes 
it may be feasible to replace exact counts either by weighing or by measuring 
the aggregate thickness under a definite pressure. Neither method i? very 
accurate, however. In a humid climate, for example, the weights tend to vary 
considerably owing to changes in moisture content. 

The use of Cope-Chat cards enables isolated cards having given 
characteristics to be much more readily extracted than is the case when, plain 
cards are used. Cope-Chat cards are therefore of value for surveys in which 
units of particular types require to be identified subsequently. In this respect 
they have certain advantages over punched cards, since no elaborate sorting 
mechanism is required and the information concerning the selected units is 
presented in written form. 

Cope- Chat cards also have the minor advantage that the proportions falling 
in different classes can be roughly observed by sorting the cards and then 
examining the distribution of the notches. 

The coding of numerical information on Cope-Chat cards can be carried 
out in a number of ways. If approximate values only are required the data 
may be grouped into size-groups. If exact values are required the simplest 
method is to allocate ten holes to each digit of the number, but this can only 
be done if very little numerical information has to be coded, owing to the 
limited capacity of the card. An alternative is to use some form of two-hole 
code to represent each digit. The most compact is that based on four, holes,, 
which are taken to denote the digits 1, 2, 4, 7. To code other digits the two 
digits whose sum gives the required digit are punched. Thus the punching of 
1 and 2 represents digit 3. This system is not self-checking on sorts, since 

^ In both the Cope-Chat and punched card systems one corner is cut across 
diagonally on all cards so as to provide a check that all cards are right way round 
in the pack. 
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two, one or no holes may be punched. If a fifth hole carrying the value 0 is 
added, every digit can be denoted by a pair of holes, with the convention that 
4, 7 denotes 0. An alternative with five holes, which is simpler, but not self- 
checking on sorts, is to use the holes to denote the digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, digits 
over 5 being indicated by double punching. 

5.11 Punched cards 

Two different systems are available, known as the Hollerith and Powers- 
Samas. Both systems employ cards in which each column has 12 positions, 
in any one of which a hole may be punched. When re'quired, two or more 
holes may be punched in different positions in the same column. In both 
systems alphabetical information can be dealt with by means of a two-hole 
code. 

Hollerith installations employ 80- or 38-column cards. Powers installations 
employ 65-, 36- or 21-column cards. A given installation will only handle 
cards of one size. By using each column for two items of information, with 
a special form of multiple punching, the Powers 65-column card can be 
extended to give the equivalent of a 130-column card. 

The actual punching of the cards is normally done by a hand-operated 
key punch. Verification, which checks within certain limitations that the 
original punching is correct, is normally performed by means of a hand- 
operated verifier similar in construction to a punch. More elaborate punches 
of various kinds are also available. 

The main difference between the Hollerith and Powers systems is that in 
the Hollerith system the cards are read electrically, whereas in the Powers 
system they are read mechanically. This results in a greater flexibility in the 
Hollerith system, since the machines can be set up for any required operation 
by means of electric connections through one or more plug-boards. If the 
analysis is confined to sorting and counting, the two systems, apart from card 
capacity, have almost identical performance. For the more elaborate types 
of analysis, Hollerith equipment is more suitable than Powers equipment, 
particularly in surveys of moderate size where many different types of machine 
operation, which often cannot be planned in advance, are required on relatively 
small batches of cards. We shall here confine ourselves to a description of the 
Hollerith machines, but it should be emphasized that if Hollerith equipment 
is not available it may be preferable to utilize existing Powers equipment rather 
than send the work elsewhere or use methods not involving punched cards. 

The principal Flollerith machines are : — 

(1) The sorter, 

(2) The sorter-counter, 

(3) The tabulator, 

(4) The reproducing summary punch, 

(5) The multiplying punch, 

(6) The collator. 
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The descriptions which follow are not intended to give a complete account 
of these machines and their various modifications, but only an indication of 
the way in which they work and the simpler types of operation that can be 
undertaken with them. An expert should always be consulted when planning 
any extensive punched-card work. Initial consultations should take place 
before the coding of the material is undertaken. 

5.12 The sorter and sorter-counter 

' The sorter can be set to operate on any one column of the card. When 
the cards are passed through the machine they are separated into 12 boxes 
corresponding to the 12 positions of the holes punched in this column, with 
an additional box for cards with no hole in the column. If, therefore, a code 
representing some classification of the material into anything up to 12 classes 
is punched in the column, the cards corresponding to the different classes 
will be sorted into the different boxes. A classification with more than T2 and 
up to 144 classes can be coded on two columns, and by sorting successively 
on each of the two columns separation into all the classes can be effected. 
In the same way, if a group of columns or field is used to denote a number, 
the cards can be arranged in numerical order by sorting first on the units, then 
on the tens, and so on. Equally, if two columns represent two different 
classifications the cards can be sorted into the various cells of the two-way 
classification so formed. If two holes are punched in the same column the card 
is sorted to the higher digit, unless sorting on this digit is suppressed. 

The sorter is normally used for arranging the cards of the pack into groups 
or into a given order prior to their passage through the tabulator. When this 
is done the whole of the cards are kept in one pack, Le. at the end of each sort 
the cards are collected from the separate boxes and the sub-packs are placed 
together in numerical order. 

If only counts are required it is possible to obtain these directly on a sorter 
with a counter device which registers the numbers of holes occupying the 
various positions in the given column. A machine with this device is called 
a sorter -counter. Sorting can be suspended during counting if desired. 

The ordinary sorter-counter counts on a single column only and does not 
print the results. For large-scale census work more elaborate types of sorter- 
counter are available which will count simultaneously on a number of columns, 
printing the results obtained in these counts. 

5.13 The tabulator 

The tabulator is a much more elaborate machine than the sorter. Its 
primary function is to add numbers punched in a given field from a group of 
cards. To effect this the numbers are read successively as the cards pass through 
the machine, being added on one of a set of counters which form part of the 
machine. The machine has a printing device which will print the totals 
accumulated in the counters, and will also, if desired, print numbers read from 
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the cards. The operation of obtaining and printing the totals is called 
tabulation^ and that of printing numbers read from the cards is called listing. 

Most tabulators have a number of counters and print banks ; the totals 
of several fields can therefore be accumulated simultaneously. If the numbers 
in the fields concerned are sufficiently small, two or more fields can be 
accumulated in different parts of the same counter, thereby further increasing 
the capacity of the machine. 

In order to enable the totals of the groups of cards in different classes to 
be obtained successively without stopping the machine and without having 
to feed in the groups of cards separately, a device known as the control is 
incorporated in the machine. This device is such that when wired to control 
on a given column, the machine will break control if the card following the 
one that is being added carries a different designation on the control column. 
This break of control stops the adding process and gives the machine certain 
instructions as to printing and clearing, e.g, it can be wired so that the total 
already obtained is printed and cleared before passing on to the next group 
of cards. Thus, if a pack of cards sorted into groups corresponding to the 
code on a single column is passed through the tabulator with the control wired 
to that column, the machine will break control at the end of each group and 
the group totals of any desired field can thereby be obtained. 

The control can be arranged to operate on a number of columns, and 
different stages of the control can be associated with the different columns. 
Different instructions can be given to the clearing and printing mechanisms 
according to which stage of the control is operating. Thus, for example, it 
is possible to obtain totals of main and sub-groups simultaneously by feeding 
the numbers from the given field into two different counters, one of which 
is cleared at the end of each sub-group and the other at the end of each main 
group. 

Counts can be carried out on the tabulator, either in conjunction with a 
tabulation or independently, by what is known as the card count. This feeds 
1 into any desired counter at the passage of each card. The control and printing 
mechanisms operate as before. 

The more elaborate forms of tabulator have a number of auxiliary devices 
which considerably increase their potentialities and flexibility. The two most 
important in the British machines are the rolling feature and distributors. In 
the rolling total tabulator, numbers can be transferred or rolled from one counter 
to another, either positively or negatively, according to instructions issued by 
the control mechanism. Distributors enable numbers read from a field to be 
directed to different counters, and also enable numbers taken from one counter 
to be directed to different counters in rolling, or to different print banks. 
When used in the first manner the distributors operate on instructions read 
from some other column of the card. 

A single distributor, for example, enables positive and negative numbers 
in the same field to be distributed into two counters according to their sign 
(punched in code in another column). By rolling the total of the negative 
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counter negatively into the positive counter at the end of the group the correct 
total (or its complement if negative) is obtained. A further device replaces 
the complement by the negative total on printing. 

By using four distributors it is possible to make counts of classes represented 
by a code in a single column without sorting on that column. In thfe case 
the card count is fed through the distributors which are controlled by the 
punching of the column in question. The wiring is so arranged that the card 
count is directed to a different counter or part of a counter for each of the 
12 possible code punchings. 

The use of a tabulator in place of a sorter-counter for counting, either with 
or without distributors, has the advantage that the results are obtained in 
printed form. It also enables the whole pack of cards to be kept together, 
since the different main classes are automatically separated by means of the 
control. 

It should be noted, however, that when there is multiple punching in the 
column being counted, a tabulator performs a somewhat different operation 
from the sorter-counter. A sorter-counter counts all holes punched in a 
column, e,g, if 4 and 8 are punched, both the 4 and the 8 will be counted. 
With a tabulator only one of the holes is counted, and consequently additional 
operations are required in order to obtain a full count. 

Rolling can be used to carry out simple multiplications. In the National 
Farm Survey analysis, for example, a variable sampling fraction with values 
1/20, 1/10, 1/4, 1/2, 1/1, was used for the different size-groups. Multiplication 
of the size-group totals by their appropriate raising factors was effected as 
follows: — 

{a) For multiplication by 2 the total was rolled into itself. 

{b) For multiplication by 4 operation {a) was repeated. 

(c) For multiplication by 10 the total was rolled through a distributor so 
as to give transposition by one place. 

{d) For multiplication by 20 operations (a) and (c) were combined. 

Sums of squares and products, which are required for the estimation of 
sampling errors, regression coefficients, etc., can be obtained on a tabulator 
by what is known as progressive digiting. Suppose the sum of the products of 
two sets of numbers A and B is required, and that all the A's are single digit 
numbers. The cards are sorted on A and then fed through the tabulator, 
9^s first, the B’s being summed and the progressive total printed (without 
clearing) at each change of digit of A. The sum of these progressive totals 
(excluding the final or 0 total) gives the sum of the products of A and B. 
On a rolling total tabulator this summation can be carried out on the tabulator, 
provided steps are taken by the insertion of extra cards to see that every digit 
is represented. If the A's contain more than one digit each digit is treated 
separately, with multiplication by 10, etc., before the results are combined. 
The whole of this operation can be effected in full on the larger rolling total 
tabulators. Subject to limitations of capacity, sums of products of ^ with 
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itself and several other numbers 5, C, Z), etc., can be carried out simultaneously 
without additional sorting or tabulation. 

The American tabulators do not have the rolling feature, but are capable 
of carrying out direct addition or subtraction according to card designation. 
In contrast to the rolling total tabulator, the counting wheels may be grouped 
in counters entirely at will, which enables the counter capacity to be used 
more efficiently. These tabulators, however, have no distributors, which 
detracts somewhat from their usefulness in the analysis of survey data. 

5.14 The reproducing summary punch 

The reproducing summary punch has two main functions. One is 
reproducing information from a pack of cards on to the corresponding cards 
of another pack. The second is what is cdWtd gang -punching ^ that is, the punching 
of information, read from the first or master card of the group, on the whole 
of a group of cards. The punch can also be used in association with a tabulator 
to punch on to new cards the results obtained in the course of a tabulation. 

In reproduction the information in any set of columns can be transferred 
to the same or any other set of columns. In gang-punching the information 
will be punched in the position in which it appears on the first card of the 
group. 

The reproduction of information from one pack on to another is of value 
in survey work in a number of ways. In addition to the obvious function of 
making a new pack of cards when an old one has become worn, it can be used 
to bring together on to a single card items of information referring to the 
same unit and recorded on two or more separate cards, so that the association 
between these items can be analysed. It also provides a satisfactory means of 
entering netv information on to cards that have already been punched. Instead 
of punching the new information on the old cards directly, this information is 
punched on to a new pack, together with the code numbers of the units, and 
the information from the new pack is then transferred to vacant columns on 
the old pack or vice versa by means of the reproducing punch. 

When transferring information from one pack to another pack which itself 
already carries information, the two packs must of course be sorted into the 
same order. The machine, however, checks that there is correct correspondence 
between each pair of cards, and also checks that all transferred information is 
correctly punched. 

Gang-punching can be used to save hand punching when a batch of cards 
which are to be punched all carry the same code in a number of columns. It 
can also be used to transfer information from the main card on to secondary 
cards or trailers referring to the same unit. In this case the main cards act 
as master cards. In gang-punching with interspersed master cards, the master 
cards must carry an X in one of the columns in which none of the remainder 
of the cards carry an X, If such an X is not already punched it can be gang- 
punched. 
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A further use in survey work is the calculation of percentages, index 
numbers, etc. A simple example will illustrate the procedure. Suppose it is 
required to express the numbers jB as a percentage of the numbers A, both 
sets of numbers being punched on the cards. By suitable sorts we can assemble 
the cards in batches such that the percentage value for all the cards of each 
batch is the same. Cards for w^hich A has the value 45, for example, and a 
value of B between 0 and 2 will have a percentage value of 0 (to the nearest 
]0 per cent.), those with B between 3 and 6 will have a percentage value of 
10, etc. Master cards are therefore made out carrying the values 


A 

B 

Percentage 

45 

0 

0 

45. 

3 

10 

45 

7 

20 


etc., with similar sets for other values of A^ and these are added to the pack, 
w^hich is then sorted into numerical order of the ^’s, and* of the within 
A's. All the Af’s having a value of 45, for example, will now be together, those 
with B betw^een 0 and 2 being preceded by the first of the above master cards, 
those w ith B between 3 and 6 by the second, etc. If the w^hole pack is then 
passed through the reproducing punch the correct values of the percentages 
will be gang-punched into the remaining cards from the master cards. 

The disadvantage of this procedure is that a large number of master cards 
are required to cover with any high degree of accuracy fields which are at all 
extensive. Time and expense is therefore involved in the preparation of the 
cards, and they also add to the total volume of sorting required. The method 
is therefore most suitable when ratios and indices of low" accuracy are required 
for large batches of data. In the analysis of the National Farm Survey it was 
used for the calculation of the percentage of the acreage of individual farms 
wTich w"as arable (12 classes), rent per acre (12 classes), etc., and for the 
combination of several items of qualitative information into a single index. 
A description of the procedure, and a method of preparing master cards by 
use of the gang punch, is given by Kempthorne (1946, B). 

5.15 The multiplying punch 

The multiplying punch is designed to read two numbers from a. card, 
calculate the product and punch the result, with suitable rounding-off, in any 
field of the same card. It can also be set to read the multiplier from inter- 
spersed master cards, so that the numbers on the whole of a group of cards 
are multiplied by the same factor. Cross-footing multiplying punches will 
also add or subtract two or three numbers read from the same card and puncli 
the result, or add one or two numbers to the product of two other numbers. 

The chief use of the multiplying punch in survey w"ork is in the calculation 
of products of various kinds prior to summation. It can be used for the 
calculation of ratios if the reciprocals of the divisors are punched on master 
cards and the cards are then sorted according to their divisors. It is, how'ever. 
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relatively slow in operation. Consequently when a large amount of material 
has to he handled and high accuracy is not required in t.he products or ratios, 
the, use of gang-punching with interspersed master cards is generally to be 
preferred. 

5.16 The collator 

The collator will take two packs previously sorted in numerical order on 
up to 16 columns and will combine them into a single pack, so arranged that 
all cards of pack B which carry a given code-number follow immediately on 
the cards of pack A carrying the same code-number. It will also select matching 
cards from pack A and pack rejecting cards of pack A with code-numbers 
which do not occur in pack B and vice versa. Furthermore it can be used to 
select cards from one pack which correspond in code designation to the cards 
contained in a second pack. This last property is sometimes of value in survey 
work, since it can be used to pick out trailers associated with a given set of main 
cards. If it is so used, however, the precaution should be taken of matching 
up the re^t of the trailers with the remaining main cards so as to provide a 
check that no trailers have been erroneously excluded. 

5.17 Systems of coding for puncheid cards 

When punched cards are used all non-numerical information will require 
to be coded in some quasi-numerical form. Each column of the card can 
represent a classification of up to twelve classes, which are denoted by X, Y, 

0 , 1 , 2 , ... 9 . ^ ^ 

Numerical quantities do not in general require to be coded, but may 
require rounding- off in order to economize card space and reduce the counter 
capacity needed in the subsequent tabulations. Roundihg-off, however, is a 
tiresome operation and reduction of a number by a single digit should only 
be undertaken if really necessary. Often rounding-off can be avoided by 
issuing suitable instructions to the field investigators regarding the number of 
figures required in the results. 

In certain cases it may pay to code a numerical quantity by grouping. This 
is particularly advantageous when the quantity is primatily required as a basis 
of classification and does not need to be summed. If sumrnation is needed, 
large values must not be too coarsely grouped, and there must be no '' open 
group : it is not sufficient for all the high values to be included in an “ over — ” 
class. This often necessitates an additional column or over-punching in the 
X and y positions. If there is to be summation the grouping must also be 
chosen so as to avoid the bias which can arise through the frequent occurrence 
of particular values (see Example 7,2,b), though such bias is relatively 
unimportant when only comparative results are required. 

The construction of a code for complicated items of information, e.g. 
questions with a large number of possible alternative answers, is often a difficult 
task, since the conflicting aims of recording the information adequately, 
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simplifying the actual task of coding, and keeping the code compact have to be 
reconciled. In many cases the most suitable form of coding for a given item 
of information can only be devised by examination of a sample of the 
questionnaires or returns. 

Compactness of coding is important not only in saving card space, but also 
in simplifying the tasks of sorting and grouping the cards into classes. With 
a two-column code, other than the type described in the next paragraph, both 
sorting and counting are more complicated than in a one-column code. 
Furthermore, classes which have been separately coded cannot be grouped for 
purposes of tabulation unless a group code is gang-punched or control is 
omitted from the code columns, since the control will automatically break at 
each change of code. 

For this reason it often pays to code an item of information in two parts, 
main apd subsidiary. Thus in an agricultural survey of England and Wales 
the place location will be given by one of 61 counties or part counties. 
Instead of numbering the counties consecutively the provinces can be numbered, 
and the counties numbered consecutively within provinces. This will facilitate 
sorting and tabulation of the material by provinces, and the code will still only 
require two columns. 

Provision should always be made in a coding scheme for recording lack 
of information on items for which this contingency is likely to arise. Leaving 
the column in question blank is not satisfactory, as every occupied column 
should be punched on all cards. For the same reason numbers of under 100 
in a three-column field, for example, should commence with 0, not a 
blank. 

. If there are a large number of questions to which only two or three 
alternative answers are possible the columns required on the punched card 
can be reduced by combining the answers to two or more questions in a single 
code. Thus two questions, each with the alternative answers yes, no, don’t 
know, can be coded in one column by using the 9 combinations of the answers. 
Such coding, however, is decidedly more troublesome and liable to error, 
and is also less convenient for subsequent analysis. In large-scale surveys, 
therefore, it is often better to keep such questions separate even if this means 
using an additional card. 

In questions in which the answers are not mutually exclusive, multiple 
answers are usually recorded by multiple punching, i.e, punching in a single 
column the holes corresponding to all the answers given. 

Multiple punching can also be used to economize card space in other ways. 
A two-hole code, for example, is used for alphabetical coding. Unimportant 
classifications, if they contain sufficiently few classes, can be punched on different 
parts of the same column. This, however, should only be done if it is reasonably 
certain that only counts of these classifications will be required, and that they 
will not have to be used for the control of tabulations. 

In cases in which the majority of numbers in a field are below, say, 1000, 
but there are a few numbers which are between 1000 and 3000, numbers 
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between 1000 and 1999 can be denoted by overpunching X in the first column 
of the field and numbers between 2000 and 2999 by overpunching Y. Certain 
tabulators are fitted with a device (the 29 feature) which enables numbers 
so punched to be added directly in the course of the tabulation. If such a 
device is not available the X’s and Y’s will have to be separately counted and 
adjustments made. 

Multiple punching should not be used excessively. It slows up the 
punching, is difficult to verify, and introduces complications into the sorting 
and tabulations. If the data cannot conveniently be coded in some simple 
form that will go on a single card with little multiple punching, it is usually 
better to use an additional card, recombining the data as required by means 
of a reproducing punch. 

A way of avoiding multiple punching when dealing with occasional numbers 
which exceed the allotted capacity of the field concerned is the use of trailers. 
Thus a number 2571 can be recorded in a three-column field by the use of two 
trailers, the numbers 999, 999 and 573 being punched. Apart from these 
numbers only the code number need be hand-punched on the trailers, the 
remainder of the information being gang-punched from the main card. 
Trailers must be distinguished from main cards. If this is done by punching 
0 and 1 respectively on some column the 1 can be used for counts ; this, 
however, requires an additional column. If X and Y are used in some occupied 
column an additional distributor will be required for counts. Alternatively 
the trailers can be removed wffien counting. 

Simple qualitative information can often be pre-coded on the questionnaire 
form. Thus a question to which the only alternative answers are yes, no, 
don’t know, can have these answers printed on the form in conjunction with 
the numbers 1, 2, 3. The investigator is then instructed to ring the appropriate 
code number. If it is necessary to make provision for possible non-standard 
answers partial pre-coding can be used, a line being left for alternative answers 
which are subsequently coded in the office. 

Pre-coding has the advantage that the amount of office work is considerably 
reduced, since the forms can be sent for punching after scrutiny without further 
work. It must, however, be confined to questions to which the alternative 
answers can be printed on the form. It is unsuitable in tht case of questions 
to which complicated and involved answers are likely to be received. If pre- 
coding is used in such cases there is a danger that the recorded answers will 
be excessively stereotyped. 

5.18 Arrangement of information on punched cards 

No serious problems of card arrangement arise when the sampling units 
are the natural units of the population and the whole of the information on a 
unit can be coded on one card. The order in which the items are arranged 
on the card is immaterial in the Hollerith system. Consequently the order 
which is most convenient for punching may be adopted. Blank columns 
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between columns which are punched should be avoided by arranging all the 
blank columns at one end of the card. 

It is generally advisable to leave a few blank columns in order to accommodate 
gang-punching of such items as index numbers and grouped classifications 
required in the course of the analysis. The number of blank columns likely 
to be required depends very greatly on the type of work. They may not be 
necessary at all in simple censuses for which the exact form of analysis can 
be prescribed at the outset. If in the course of the analysis it is found that 
additional columns are necessary, these can be made available by reproducing 
the cards, with the omission of items of information which are no longer 
required (or are not required in association with the additional columns). 

If more than one card is needed to accommodate all the relevant information 
on a unit, it is necessary that items of information that require to be associated 
in the analysis should ultimately appear on the same card. Apart from the 
code number each item of information need only be punched on one card, 
the requisite items being transferred to other cards of the set by the reproducing 
punch. In certain cases entirely new cards may require to be constituted in 
this way, but in others sufficient blank columns may be left on the cards 
originally punched to accommodate the additional items. Convenience of 
punching should still be one of the prime considerations in the arrangement 
of the original cards. It is generally better to make an additional set of cards 
after punching than to separate information which falls in a natural punching 
sequence. 

If the units which will form the basis of the analysis are not the sampling 
units, or if there is a hierarchy of units, the card arrangement presents more 
difficult problems. This situation is of fairly frequent occurrence. As an 
example we may consider suitable card arrangements for surveys of human 
populations in which the household is the sampling unit, and in which both 
households and individuals require to be treated as units in different parts of 
the analysis. 

If the survey is a simple one, in which the whole of the information relating 
to the household can be accommodated in say 20 columns, and the whole of 
the information relating to each individual in say 10 columns, it will be possible 
to accommodate all the information relating to a household of up to five 
individuals on one card, leaving 10 columns blank for subsequent use. With 
this arrangement of the card, households of 6 to 10 individuals will require 
one trailer, 11 to ,15 two trailers, etc. 

This arrangement has the disadvantage that tabulations relating to individuals 
require five separate passages of the cards through the tabulator, with sorts 
between each passage, since individuals may appear in every one of five divisions 
of the card. This does not necessitate the passage of a larger total number 
of cards through the tabulator than if each individual were represented on a 
separate card, but it does result in the summaries being produced in five 
separate parts. These will then have to be combined by hand, or by punching 
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and tabulating summary cards. The total time of tabulation will also be 
somewhat increased owing to the increased number of printing and clearing 
cycles. 

The alternative is to have a separate card for each individual. This will 
in any case be necessary if the amount of information relating to individuals 
is such that more than 10-15 columns are required per individual. It is usually 
necessary to have at least some of the information relating to the household 
t reproduced on each individual card. If the household information requires 
say 40 columns and the individual information 30 columns, the household and 
the first individual in it can be punched on the first card. For the subsequent 
individuals only the code number of the household need be punched, the 
remainder of the household information being gang-punched subsequently. 
For convenience of punching, the code number should be so placed on the 
card that it is contiguous to the individual information. Each individual 
should also be allotted a serial number within the household in some orderly 
sequence, e,g, head of the household, wife, children by age, and other members 
by age. If still more space is required for the household information a separate 
card or cards will have to be given over to the household, with a selection of 
this information gang-punched on the cards for individuals. 

The use of a separate card for each individual has one serious drawback. 
Although the whole of the information relating to a household and to all the 
individuals in it is recorded on the cards, it is impossible to classify households 
according to the Collective characteristics of the individuals contained in them. 
We can of course pick out households containing one or more individuals 
having a given characteristic, e.g. we can select all households containing babies 
of under a year old by selecting the cards representing such babies. But we 
cannot, for example, classify the households according to number and age of 
children, unless this information has already been coded and recorded in 
sunimary form on the household part of the card. 

In order to enable households having given collective characteristics to be 
picked out on the sorter, it is necessary for the whole of the relevant information 
concerning all the individuals in the household to be recorded on a single 
card. If, therefore, individuals in the same household are spread over more 
than one card we must construct a new set of household cards containing the 
relevant particulars of all individuals in the household. Some upper limit 
must be imposed on size of household, households of above this size being 
dealt with by hand where necessary. Thus with a 5-column field for household 
code number, and the reservation of 15 columns for subsequent recording of 
new^ classifications, it is possible to allot 5 columns to each of 12 individuals. 
The construction of such cards can be effected by reproducing on to the first 
set of 5 columns of the new cards the relevant columns of all individuals 
numbered 1, together with the household code numbers, followed by all 
individuals numbered 2 and so on. When the new household cards have 
been constructed they can be classified and machine coded according 
to their characteristics by sorting and gang-punching, using master cards. 
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and check computations may be carried out by the same or by different 
computers. 

In a computation which is checked by working over the figures a second 
time the main causes of error may be classified as follows : — 

(1) Failure to check a value which is in error. (This includes partial failure, 
e,g. recalculation of the numerical value without checking the position of the 
decimal point.) 

(2) An identical error in both the original and check computation. 

(3) Different errors in the original and check computation which produce 
the same error in the next written or examined figure. 

(4) Failure to notice disagreement between the original and check 
computations when the original is in error. 

(5) Alteration of the original to agree with the check when the check is 
in error. 

(6) Failure to carry forward correctly corrections necessitated by a 
detected error. 

(7) Incorrect procedure in the original which is followed by the checker. 

The danger of identical errors is obviously considerably greater when the 
same computer carries out both computations. Indeed at first sight it might 
appear that if a reasonably high standard of computing is attained, the chance 
of two computers making an identical error would be somewhat remote. There 
are, however, certain errors which are particularly common, such as, for 
example, the mis-reading of a badly written figure, incorrect location of the 
decimal point, the reversal of a pair of figures, e.g, 49,876 for 48,976, and 
duplication of the wrong figure, e.g, 74,496 for 74,996. 

Duplicate computations, if properly carried out, not compared too 
frequently and corrected independently if an error is detected, will very greatly 
reduce the chances of most of the above types of error. Indeed a properly 
conducted set of duplicate computations done by different computers of 
reasonably high standard may be regarded as sufficiently accurate for almost 
all census and survey calculations. The checking of a single set of computations, 
however, even by different computers, cannot be expected to eliminate all 
errors, and if no other checks exist must be looked on as an unsatisfactory 
procedure for the more important computations. 

Fortunately in many types of computation we do not have to rely solely 
on checks by repetition. A great deal of census and survey analysis is subject 
to cross checks of various kinds. Thus the counts relating to each of a number 
of classifications should all add up to the same total count. The same is true 
of totals of quantitative measurements. Indeed, where cross checks of this 
kind are not available it is often best to check a set of totals by calculating 
the grand total rather than by checking every individual total. The use of a 
grand total requires only a single comparison, which can consequently be made 
with some care. If all the individual totals have to be checked, there is serious 
danger that some discrepancy may be missed. 
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The use of cross checks in place of detail checks has a further advantage 
which is not so immediately apparent. If such a check fails to agree a good 
deal of re- computation is usually required to locate the error. This 
automatically tends to raise the standard of computation. 

It is important to recognize which types of error will be detected by cross 
checks and which will not be so detected. If a total check is relied on, for 
example, all entries in a table are checked, but their locations in the table are 
not checked. Thus it is possible for quantities to be entered under the wrong 
headings. Such errors can be minimized by observing a standard order in all 
tables and always entering the values in the standard order. 

One of the main functions of any checking system is to preserve a high 
standard in the computations. Very rigorous standards of work should be 
imposed. If more than a very few errors are found to exist a complete 
re-computation should be made. No erasures or fair copies must be permitted, 
and thorough inspection of all alterations must be made to see that errors 
are properly rectified. In large-scale routine work a record should be kept of 
the errors made by the different members of the staff. The supervisor must 
be ready at all times to resolve difficulties of procedure, otherwise the computers 
will undoubtedly attempt to resolve such difficulties amongst themselves, 
possibly incorrectly. A high standard of neatness must be insisted on. All 
figures must be legible and unambiguous not only to the writer but to others. 
This is particularly important in coding. Confusion between 6 and 0, and 
between X and Y, gives rise to many errors. 

The coding and punching of the data of a large-scale census or survey 
presents its own organizational and checking problems. Even if a good deal 
of the information has to be coded it is advisable to record the coding on the 
questionnaire forms if possible, since transcription of pre-coded and numerical 
information is thereby avoided. If this is not possible a coding sheet may 
be used. This consists of an auxiliary printed form on which the information 
is entered in code, the form being so arranged that it is both convenient for 
the punch operators and for use in minor hand-analyses, if these are found to 
be required. 

In certain cases the field investigators can be asked to code their own 
material at the end of each day’s work. In general, however, this is not 
likely to be satisfactory, as it is difficult to preserve consistent standards of 
coding. 

If the coding is at all difficult it is best to code one or a small group of 
items of information on a batch of forms at one time, rather than to code the 
whole of each form in turn. Whatever the detailed procedure adopted, however, 
it is essential for the supervisors to carry out adequate checks to ensure that 
correct and consistent standards are maintained. 

In addition to routine checks it is often possible to impose checks of various 
kinds for gross errors and inconsistencies of coding. A special type of sorter, 
which picks out cards carrying a given code in a number of columns, can be 
used for this purpose. 
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Furthermore it is sometimes advisable to pick out extreme values and list 
the relevant particulars, so that it can be ascertained whether these values look 
reasonable. 

In the above remarks we have been primarily concerned with the human 
element. It must not be assumed, however, that punched card equipment 
operates without error. The mechanism may fail in various ways, and such 
failure may be momentary only. 

In order to devise adequate checks which at the same time are not unduly 
laborious, a full understanding of the mechanism is necessary. Thus, for 
example, if the control is operating on the columns on which the cards are 
sorted any mis-sort will be detected from the printed record, since the control 
will then break. Nevertheless sorting should always be given a preliminary 
check, either by passing a needle through the corresponding holes on each 
batch of cards, or, if the batches are small, by visual inspection, holding the 
batch up to a light. 

The correctness of the totals provides adequate checks for much of the 
work on the tabulator, but it must be remembered that such totals are not 
fully checked by a single run of the cards through the machine, even if sub- 
totals are accumulated on one counter and the grand total on another, since 
there may be a faulty reading of a card. Equally, if a series of progressive 
totals are taken on a counter, the fact that the grand total is correct does not 
mean that all the progressive totals are correct, since the printing mechanism 
may have printed one of the numbers incorrectly. 

The above remarks should not be taken to imply that any large number of 
errors are to be expected with punched-card equipment, but only that it must 
not be assumed that every sort and every printed figure is necessarily correct. 

Whatever the methods of calculation, the final results of every analysis 
should be carefully scrutinized for apparent inconsistencies and irregularities, 
and any anomalous values should be thoroughly investigated. 

Since the numerical material handled is itself in general subject to errors 
of various kinds, absolute numerical accuracy need not necessarily be attained 
at the early stages of the calculations. For this reason it is sometimes practicable 
to impose sample checks on such operations as punching and coding in large- 
scale work. If such checks are relied on, however, it is essential that steps 
are taken to prevent gross errors (Deming et al, 1942, B). 

Finally it should be emphasized that different types of work and different 
stages of the calculations demand very different standards of accuracy. A 
single misclassified card in a count, for example, will usually produce an 
entirely trivial error in the results. But the mispunching of a number 
representing a quantitative character, e,g, 610 for 010, may produce a serious 
error in the resultant 'mean or total of the class in which the unit falls. Errors 
in the final stages of the calculations are always likely to be more serious than 
those in the earlier stages. For this reason, in important work duplicate 
computations should be insisted on for the final stages, and these duplicates 
should themselves be used to check the typed or printed tables of the report. 
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5.21 The use of sampling in the statistical analysis 

In certain cases it is possible to attain the necessary accuracy and at the 
same time to reduce the volume of numerical and machine work by analysing 
a sample of the available data. Such sampling may be applied to the data 
from a complete or sample census or survey. 

At first sight the use of sampling in this manner appears illogical, since 
it might be argued that if the collection of the information on the whole of the 
population or on a large sample was justified, its inclusion in the analysis is 
also justified. This, however, is not always the case, since a complete census 
or a large sample may have been taken in order to furnish information on 
individual units or on small groups of units, while the further analysis may 
be required to elicit information which does not require to be broken down in 
detail. Moreover it does sometimes happen that excessively large samples are 
taken which can well be reduced before analysis. 

As already mentioned, the analysis of a sample of the returns is also of use 
in providing preliminary results for a complete or sample census, even though 
the whole of the material will ultimately require analysis. 

Furthermore, when a large sample has been taken for administrative 
purposes, supplementary analyses of the investigational type can often best 
be undertaken on a sub-sample of the original sample. The reduction in the 
total volume of material to be handled is of particular value in such analyses, 
since they often require the application of relatively complicated statistical 
processes. Special points which emerge and on which a higher accuracy is 
desired can be re-tabulated subsequently by using the whole or a larger 
sub-sample of the material. 

The actual technique of obtaining a sample suitable for analysis is usually 
relatively simple. For many purposes a systematic sample of every gth return 
is all that is required. In some cases, however, the use of a variable sampling 
fraction is advisable. This is particularly the case in the analysis of census 
returns referring to economic institutions, factories, farms, etc., since these 
are usually of very variable size. 

An example of an analysis of this type is provided by the National Farm 
Survey of England and Wales (Ministry of Agriculture, 1944, G), which covered 
all holdings in England and Wales of over 5 acres. Sampling was not used in 
the survey because records were required for each individual farm, both for 
administrative purposes and for detailed studies of small areas. A map of the 
boundaries of each farm, for example, was one item of information which 
was collected. 

For the purpose of obtaining a general summary of the results by counties, 
types of farming, etc., the analysis of the whole of the material was unnecessary. 
The holdings were therefore divided into size-groups and a systematic sample 
stratified for counties and size-groups was taken, using a variable sampling 
fraction for size-groups. The sampling fractions, and numbers of holdings 
in the population and in the sample, are shown in Table 5.21. 
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Table 5.21 — Analysis of the National Farm Survey: 

CONSTITUTION OF SAMPLE 


li 


Size-group 

(acres) 

Average size 
(acres) 

- • No. of 
holdings 

Sampling 
fraction 
(per cent.) 



No. of 
holdings 
in sample 

5- 25 

12 

101,450 

5 

5,072 

25-100 

55 

111,360 

10 

11,136' 

100-300 

165 

65,210 

25 

' 16,302 

300-700 

413 

11,150 

50 

5,575 

Over 700 

1 1,035 

1,430 

100 

1,430 


■ 

290,600 

..... 

(13-6) 

39,515 




Had a uniform sampling fraction been used in place of a variable sampling 
fraction, a sample over twice as large would have been required to give results 
of the same accuracy on such items as the percentage of land under different 
systems of tenure. By the use of a variable sampling fraction results of ample 
accuracy were obtained from an analysis covering only one-seventh of all the 
holdings. This not only considerably reduced the amount of coding and 
machine work, but also enabled work to proceed as soon as the information 
for the sample farms had been assembled and abstracted. In consequence 
it was possible to make the results of the analysis available a year or two sooner 
than would have been the case had the whole of the material had to be abstracted 
before analysis. 

5.22 Adjustment of the results to compensate for defects in the sample 

When the sampling procedure is defective in one respect or another, 
attempts are sometimes made to adjust the results in order to compensate for 
the defects. Thus it may happen that owing to defects in the selection of the 
sample or in the collection of the information, different classes of the population 
are found to be represented in incorrect proportions in the final sample. In 
such cases it is possible to adjust the results by weighting the different classes 
in such a manner as to compensate for the errors in the proportions. 

This procedure must be clearly distinguished from the procedure of 
stratification after selection mentioned in Section 3.3. The validity of the 
latter procedure depends on the fact that the sample as a whole is random 
and therefore the selection from within strata is also random. If the 
proportions in the different classes are different because of defects in the 
sampling procedure, however, it is most unlikely that the selection from within 
these classifications will be fully random. Any adjustment of the type envisaged, 
therefore, although it may somewhat improve matters, must not be expected 
to eliminate by any means the whole of the defects. 
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Stratification after selection is a special case of the use of supplementary 
information of all kinds. Such adjustments, whether planned at the outset 
or decided on subsequently after examination of the data, are quite justified. 
The essential difference between these adjustments and between adjustments 
of the same type made in order to compensate for defects in the sampling 
procedure is that in the former the selection is random, except for permissible 
restrictions, whereas in the latter it may be biased in various ways. 

In general, if the sampling procedure is defective it is best to report the 
results obtained without adjustment. At the same time data should be given 
indicating, so far as is possible, the deviations of the sample from the expected 
distributions. Thus if the proportions in the different classes of a classification 
are known for the population these may be presented alongside the parallel 
classification of the sample. Similarly the sample means of quantities for 
which the population means are known may be presented for comparison.. 
Occasionally an adjustment of some of the more important values derived from 
the sample may be considered worth while, but in such cases the unadjusted 
results should also be presented. 

The above remarks apply primarily to samples for which the sampling 
procedure is markedly defective. In cases in which there are slight defects, 
such as a minor degree of non-response, the application of some small 
adjustment, if this appears necessary, is more justified. If such adjustments 
are made, however, the fact should be clearly stated and their magnitude 
should be indicated. 

The simplest way of dealing with non-response is to regard the non- 
respondents as similar to the remainder of the sample, Le. to treat the sample 
as if it were a sample on a smaller number of units. With a stratified sample, 
the non-respondents in each stratum can be treated as the equivalent of 
respondents in that stratum. Alternatively some other appropriate classification 
can be used, as indicated above. 

If follow-up methods have been used and there has been a good response 
to the follow-up, initial non-respondents who subsequently respond can be 
treated as a sub-sample of all initial non-respondents and weighted accordingly. 
It is clear that if there is any difference between respondents and non-respondents, 
the final non-respondents may be expected to be more like the initial non- 
respondents than the general population. This procedure was first, so far as. 
I know, suggested by Professor D. V. Glass, and was used by him in the 
analysis of the Family Census (Section 4.10), 

In this survey those who failed to provide the enumerator with the required 
information were sent a letter further explaining the purposes of the survey 
and requesting that the form be sent direct to the Royal Commission. Of the 
230,000 initial non-respondents (i,e. 17 per cent, of the whole sample), 50,000 
responded to this appeal. This 50,000 therefore constituted a sample (though 
a non- random one) of the 230,000, and the first 12,000 of the 50,000 replies 
were combined with the remainder of the sample with a weight of 230/12.. 
This procedure was found to give overall birth-rates which corresponded 
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very closely to those already known from other sources, whereas the original’ 
sample gave birth-rates which were substantially too high, owing to the fact that 
the majority of the initial non-respondents were women with few or no children.. 

5.23 Critical analysis of survey data 

At the outset a clear distinction must be made between the types of deduction 
that can be made with certainty from survey data and the types that are 
speculative. If in a nutrition survey, for example, we find that children of 
large families are worse fed than children of small families we can draw the 
definite conclusion that size of family is associated with malnutrition of the 
children, and we can give quantitative estimates of the degree of malnutrition 
actually existing amongst children of families of different sizes. We cannot,, 
however, assert with certainty that size of family is the cause of this malnutrition, 
though the fact that in large families the income per head is automatically 
less if there is a fixed total income would lead us to expect an underlying causal 
relationship. 

Even in situations where a definite causal relationship is known to exist, 
deductions as to the magnitudes of the effects of given factors can never be 
made with certainty from survey data. We may, for instance, find that fields 
receiving fertilizers give higher yields per acre than fields without fertilizers. 
Yet we cannot attribute the observed differences solely to differences in fertilizers. 
The farmers using the fertilizers may be farming better land, they may be 
growing higher-yielding varieties, and they may be carrying out their farming 
operations with greater skill. 

Clearly definable extraneous factors which may influence the estimates of 
the effects of other factors can be determined in the course of the survey. 
Under certain circumstances the disturbance due to them can be eliminated 
by methods of analysis which will be outlined in this and the following section. 
But there will always be other undetermined and possibly unascertainable 
factors which cannot be taken into account. 

In order to determine with certainty the magnitude in the causal sense of 
the effect of any given factor, experiments must be undertaken. Surveys 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory substitutes for experiments. Nevertheless 
they are of value in situations in which experiments are difficult or impossible, 
though in such cases all conclusions must be tentative. They are also of value 
as a preliminary to experimental work,, since they frequently indicate the 
factors that are likely to be most worth investigation. 

If, however, survey data are to be effectively used for either of these two 
purposes it is important to have means of eliminating the effects of extraneous 
factors in so far as this is possible. 

A simple example will illustrate the problem involved. Table 5. 23. a 
gives the numbers of fields, totals and means of yields per acre of a sample of 
901 potato fields classified according to {a) the five regions into which the 
country was divided, and {h) the five varieties included in the survey. These 
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results were obtained in the course of an investigation into the blackening of 
potatoes on cooking, the data on yields being collected from the farmers when 
the samples were taken, together with a considerable amount of information 
on' fertilizers, cultural practices, etc. Approximately 180 fields were selected 
in each region. The selection within regions was not strictly random, but can 
be regarded as substantially so for the purpose of the present discussion. The 
sample was confined to the five named varieties, but was not stratified by 
varieties. 

From the results of Table 5 . 23 . a it is apparent that the mean yield is highest 
for the Scottish region, and is also higher for the Northern region than for the 
remaining regions. There are, however, evfen larger varietal differences in 
yield. Consequently if the varieties were grown in different proportions in 
the different regions the regional differences are likely to be influenced by 
varietal differences. 

To examine this point it is necessary to construct the two-way classification, 
regions x varieties. This is shown in Table 5.23.b. The values of 
Table 5.23. a appear as marginal totals in this table. 

Table 5. 23. a — P otato survey: numbers of fields and totals and means 
OF the yields per acre (tons) 


{a) Classified by regions 



No. 

Total 

Mean 

Scotland 

174 

1,482 

8-52 

North 

177 

1,425 

8-05 

E, Midlands 

189 

1,415 

7*49 

South 

182 

1,324 

7*27 

West , 

179 

1,368 

7-64 

All . 

901 

1 7,014 

7-78 


{b) Classified by varieties 



No. 

Total 

Mean 

Majestic 

393 

3,292 

8-38 

King Edward 

250 

1,563 

6-25 

Great Scot 

56 

461 

8-23 

Arran Banner 

84 

766 

9-12 

Kerr’s Pink 

118 

932 1 

7 ’90 

All 

901 

7,014 

7-78 
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estimates the differences between regions that would occur in the hypothetical 
situation in which equal numbers of fields of all varieties were grown in each 
region. Method 2 gives estimates appropriate to the hypothetical situation 
in which the different varieties are grown in the same proportions in all regions, 
these proportions being equal to the average proportions for the whole country. 
Only if the difference^' between the different varieties are the same for all 
regions will the estimated differences be the same. 

Method 2 has two advantages over Method 1. It is in general more 
accurate, since greater weight is on the average given to the cells containing 
the greater numbers of units. It also gives estimates which refer to a 
hypothetical situation more in conformity with that actually existing. 

Table 5.23, c — Potato survey : unweighted means of sub-class means 
{a) OMITTING E. Midlands and Southern regions, {b) omitting Great 
Scot, Arran Banner and Kerr’s Pink 



Unadjusted 

means 

{a) {b) 

Means adjusted 
to sample mean 
(a) (6) 

Scotland . 

North 

E. Midland 

South 

West 

8-75 8*56 

7-66 6-95 

— 7-38 

— 701 

7-o4 6*88 

8*55 8-98 

7-46 7*37 

— 7-80 

— 7-43 

7-34 7-30 

Mean 

7*98 7-36 

7*78 7-78 

Majestic . 

King Edward . 

Great Scot 

Arran Banner . 

Kerr’s Pink 

8-64 8-50 

6*28 6-21 

8- 19 — 

9- 30 — 

7-50 — 

8- 44 8 ‘92 

6- 08 6-63 

7- 99 — 

9- 10 — 

7-30 — 

Mean 

7-98 7-36 

7-78 7-78 


It will be recognized that the marginal means of the sub-class means, 
whether weighted or unweighted, do not contain the whole of the information. 
If variety P yields more than variety Q in one region and less in another, for 
example, this fact can only be established from the sub-class means. Under 
such circumstances any comparison of the regions based on equalization of 
the proportions of the varieties represents an over-simplification of the real 
situation. 

Neither Method 1 nor Method 2 can be applied to the whole of tables 
in which there are blank cells. Even if there are no blank cells neither method 
will be very satisfactory when there are certain cells which contain so few 
units that the corresponding cell means are very inaccurate. Thus in the 
present example the relatively large difference between Scotland and the 
Northern region in column (b) of Table 5.23.C, in contrast to column (a). 
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is in part due to the fact that Arran Banner has given a larger yield in the 
Northern region than in Scotland. This may well be due to sampling errors, 
•since there are only 8 fields of Arran Banner in Scotland. 

There are two further relatively simple methods which are of value in such 
circumstances. 

(3) Weighted means of differences of sub-class means 

If only two classes (cross-classified by a second classification into a number 
of sub-classes) are to be compared, a weighted mean of the differences of each 
pair of sub-classes can be taken. Maximum accuracy will be attained when 
the weights are inversely proportional to the squares of the standard errors 
of these differences. 

With independent samples in each sub-class the square of the standard 
error of a difference is equal to the sum of the squares of the standard errors 
of the two means (Section 7.5). Under certain circumstances, which will 
be apparent from a study of Chapter 7, and in particular when the selection 
from within sub-classes is effectively random and the standard deviation per 
unit is constant, the standard errors are inversely proportional to the square 
roots of the numbers of units in the sub-classes (Section 7.1). In this case 
the reciprocals of the weights must be taken proportional to the sums of the 
reciprocals of the pairs of sub-class numbers, i,e, if n^ and Wg are a pair of 
sub-class numbers the weight can be taken equal to where 

1 _ 1 ^ 

W % ^2 

The calculations are shown in Table 5.23.d. The weight for Majestic, for 
example, is given by 1/^4; — 1/37 + 1/75. Weights may be taken to the nearest 

Table 5.23.d — Potato survey: estimate of difference of Scottish and 
Northern regions from weighted mean of varietal differences 



Difference 

z 

Weight 

w 

wz 

Majestic 

+ 1-27 

25 

+ 31-75 

King Edward 

+ 1-94 

10 

+ 19-40 

Great Scot 

+ 1-65 

8 

+ 13-20 

Arran Banner 

- 0T2 

7 

- 0-84 

Kerr’s Pink . 

+ 0-68 

24 

+ 16-32 

Total 

Weighted Mean 

+ 1-08 

74 

+ 79-83 


whole number. They can be rapidly calculated from a table of reciprocals 
or on a slide rule. The weighted mean, + 1*08, is obtained by dividing the 
total of w% by the total of w. 
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(4) Pooling of classes 

In cases in which inspection or use of the previous methods indicates that 
the differences between certain of the classes are small, such classes can be 
pooled. This often eliminates blanks and very small numbers in the sub-class 
table. 

In the present example inspection indicates that there is little difference 
between the four English regions. This is confirmed by the means in 
Table 5.23.C. These regions may therefore be pooled. This pooling will 
permit a better estimate of the differences between the last three varieties than 
that given by Table 5.23.c. After pooling Scotland can be included at 
^ weight, following Method 2. 

The calculations are shown in Table 5.23.e. It will be noted that the 
pooling can be effected by adding the numbers of fields and totals of yields 
for the four English regions from Table 5.23.b. 


Table 5.23.e — Potato survey: effect of pooling English regions 



English regions (pooled) 

No. Total Mean 

Scotland : 

Mean 

Weighted 

mean 

Majestic . 

356 2,942 8-26 

9-46 

8-50 

King Edward . 

208 1,242 5-97 

7*65 

6-31 

Great Scot 

38 295 7-76 

9-22 

8-05 

Arran Banner . 

76 693 9-12 

9*12 

9-12 

Kerr's Pink 

49 360 7-35 

8-29 

7-54 

All .... 

727 5,532 7-61 

8-52 

7-79 

Weight . 

4 

1 



5.24 Method of fitting constants 

If there are more than two classes between which differences are required, 
Method 3 can be used to compare each pair sepafately. It will not, however, 
give a consistent set of estimates, Le, the sum of the estimated differences 
between A and B and between B and C will not exactly equal that between 
A and C. This is a reflection of the fact that Method 3, though fully efficient 
if there are only two classes in the table, is not fully efficient (in the statistical 
sense) when there are more than two classes. In this case, in addition to direct 
comparisons between A and 5, indirect comparisons of ^ with C and C with B^ 
etc., can be made. When the sub-class frequencies are not proportionate these 
will contibute some additional information. To take an extreme case, if variety 
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P occurs in regions A and C only, and variety Q in regions B and C only, 
comparisons between regions A and B with differences between varieties 
eliminated can only be made by indirect comparisons involving region C. 

Estimates of maximum accuracy, which, as might be expected, are also 
consistent, can be obtained by fitting constants by the method of least squares 
(Yates, 1934, A ; Snedecor, 1934, A ; Snedecor and Cox, 1935, A), Snedecor 
has drawn attention to the fact that if the numbers of units in the 
different sub-classes are nearly proportionate, Method 2 can be used without 
appreciable loss of information in place of the more laborious method of 
fitting constants. 

Stevens (1948, A) has given a simple arithmetical method of obtaining the 
values of the estimates derived by fitting constants. The procedure, which is 
one of successive approximation, is illustrated for the data of our example 
in Table 5.24. 


Table 5 .24 — ^Potato survey : estimation of varietal and regional 

DIFFERENCES BY FITTING CONSTANTS 




Sc. 

N. 

E.M. 

S. 

W. 

Starting values 


Final 








and corrections 


values 


901 

174 

177 

189 

182 

179 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

Maj. 

393 

37 

75 

104 

101 

76 

+ -60 

+ •10 +-02 

+ -73 

8-51 

K.E. 

250 

42 

14 

85 

66 

43 

-1*53 


00 +-02 

-1*51 

6-27 

G.S. 

56 

18 

14 

— 

6 

18 

+ *45 


08 -• 

03 

+ -34 

812 

A.B. 

84 

8 

38 

— 

9 

29 

+ 1*34 

+ •16 

00 

+1-60 

9-28 

K.P. 

118 

69 

36 

— 

— 

13 

+ 12 

— 

39 -• 

08 

- -35 

7-43 










A 

A 





(1) 

+ •74 

+ •27 

-•29 

-•51 

-•14 










Starting (2) 

+ •09 

-•48 

+ •36 

+ •14 

-♦16 










values 
















and 

(3) 

+ •83 

-•21 

+ •07 

-♦37 

-♦30 

— 

- 








corrections (4) 

+ •13 

+ •01 

-•06 

-•06 

-03 

< — 

- 


- 







(5) 

+ •03 

+ •01 

-•02 

-•02 

♦00 

< 





- 




Final 

(6) 

+ •99 

-•19 

-•01 

-•45 

-•33 










values 

(7) 

8-77 

7-59 

7-77 

733 

7-45 











The number of fields in each sub-class, reproduced from Table 5.23.b, 
is shown in the body of the table, with marginal totals above and to the left. 
Column 1 and row 1 give the deviations of the varietal and regional mean 
yields from the general mean 7-78, These are obtained from Table 5. 23. a 
or 5.23.b. Thus, for Majestic, 8-38 — 7»78 = -f 0*60. These data are all 
that are necessary for the estimation process. 

The approximation should be started with the set of deviations which 
show the biggest differences, in this case the varietal deviations. We first 
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calculate what the regional deviations would be with these varietal deviations 
if there were no regional differences. These regional deviations are shown 
with signs reversed in row 2. To obtain them the numbers of fields in each 
column are multiplied in turn by the deviations in column 1, summed and 
divided by the total number of fields in each column. Thus for Scotland 
the deviation is 

(+ -60 X 37 - 1-53 X 42 + *45 X 18 + 1-34 x 8 + *12 x 69)/174 

= - 14*96/174 -= *09 

and similarly for the other columns. It is best to record the sums of products, 
— 14*96, etc., before division, as this provides a check against minor errors, 
the total of these sums of products being equal to the sum of the products of 
column 1 and the total column of numbers of fields. This sum, + 5*22, 
differs from zero only because of rounding-off errors. 

Since the observed deviation for Scotland is + *74, and the expected 
deviation if there were no regional differences is — *09, a first estimate of the 
true regional deviation for Scotland with varietal differences eliminated is 
+ *74 — (— *09) ~ -f- *83. These estimates are shown in row 3, which is 
obtained by adding row 2 to row 1. 

The varietal deviations in column 1, however, are themselves affected 
by regional differences. These may now be corrected for by the same process, 
using the estimates of the regional deviations just obtained. To do this the 
values of row 3 are multiplied in turn by the numbers of fields in each row, 
summed and divided by the total number of fields in the row. Thus for 
Majestic we obtain, after reversal of sign, the correction + *10. These 
corrections are shown in column 2. The checks operate as before. 

The corrections in column 2 could now be added to the values of column 1 
to give second approximations to the varietal differences. It is simpler, however, 
to use the corrections themselves to calculate corrections to the estimated 
regional differences of row 3. These are shown in row 4. The same procedure 
of calculation is followed, and the signs are reversed as before. 

The values of row 4 are then used to give a second set of varietal corrections, 
which are shown in column 3, and these in turn are used to give a third set 
of regional corrections, which are shown in row 5. 

The process may be stopped at this point, since the corrections are now so 
small that the next set will be negligible. Columns 1, 2 and 3 and rows 3, 4 
and 5 are therefore summed to give the final estimates of the deviations, shown 
in column 4 and row 6. These deviations may then be added to the general 
mean 7*78 to give final estimates of the varietal means freed from regional 
differences (column 5), and of regional means freed from varietal differences 
(row 7). Final checks are obtained by forming the sums of products of these 
means with the total numbers of fields and dividing by the grand total 901. 
In each case the general mean 7*78 should be obtained. 

It will be seen that the final values do not differ greatly from the corresponding 
values of Tables 5.23.C, 5.23.d and 5.23.e, but they do differ substantially 
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from the values of Table 5. 23. a. The differences between Scotland and the 
Northern region, for example, are as follows : — 


Regional means over all varieties (Table 5. 23. a) 

Unweighted means of sub-class means (Table 5.23.c) 

Weighted differences (Table 5.23.d) 

Fitting constants (Table 5.24) 


(a) 


0*47 

1-09 

1-61 

1-08 

M8 


Equally the varietal means given in Table 5.23.e are very close to those of 
Table 5.24. 

This demonstrates that the more direct methods, used with judgment, 
are capable of giving satisfactory estimates. As is shown in Example 7.5, 
where the errors of these estimates are discussed, the third of the above regional 
differences, viz. 1*61, is decidedly less accurate than the others, since the 
information provided by the last three varieties is not taken into account. 
On the other hand, the agreement of the above estimates must not be taken 
as providing any indication of their real accuracy. Since all the estimates are 
based on the same data, any disagreement is primarily a reflection of the effects 
of the various approximations on the efficiency of the estimation process. 

There are some further general points in connection with the method of 
fitting constants which should be noted. 

The method will provide efficient estimates of the differences due to one 
classification, freed from the effects of the other classification, if the true 
differences are the same for all classes of the second classification. In the 
terminology of the design of experiments, this is equivalent to the non-existence 
of interactions. If the true differences vary markedly, the method is 
inappropriate. Instead the individual differences should be considered or 
Method 1 or Method 2 should be used. (See sub-section (2) above.) 

As mentioned above, if one of the classifications consists of two classes 
only, Method 3 is fully efficient for estimating the difference between these 
two classes. If estimates of the differences between the classes of the second 
classification are required, these may be derived by adjusting the class means 
in the manner followed in Table 5.24, assigning deviations of plus and minus 
half the difference to the two classes of the first classification. The method 
is in this case exact, and therefore no further approximations are required. 

The method can be extended to multiple classifications having three or 
more sets of classes. In this case the data required are the general means for 
each main classification together with the two-way tables of numbers of units 
corresponding to each pair of classifications. The numbers of units in the 
individual cells of the three- or more-way table are not required. If there 
are only two classifications the general means for each main classification, 
together with the numbers of units in the individual sub-classes, are required. 

The reporting of sub-class numbers of the relevant pairs of classifications 
should therefore be considered even in cases in which the reporting of the 
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5.25 Preparation of reports 

necessary to embodrtht rTpIrT ^Tn it is usually 

r;: - s.-™ -= - 

according to the MtoeTf^hrmater^iTn^lT ""y 

are in general similar for sample censTispQ ^ Purposes of the report, but 
and s„„.y3. We .h.ret„r7d„ “T f «" 

There are, however, certain ?• u ^^scuss them here, 

census or survey which do not arise (o7 arfotr’"* 

census These matters .have been covSed ^ ““P^«e 

referred to in Section 1.6) prepared bTthe TT V f ® ^^'^o^andum (already 
on Statistical Sampling, entitled Reclmtmd^ZZ ^“^-Commission 

of Reports on SampUng Surveys. The recolmeS Preparation 

J ® '^^“^'"“dations* are as follows 

(1) General description of the survey 

following points. Som^of fhe^ wSrSqu^e^ ^ information on the 

detailed technical sections of the report. treatment in the more 

(«) Statement of purposes of the survev 4 i • 

given of the purposes of the survev an indication should be 

expected that the results would be utilized which it had been 

{h) Description of the material covered An 4 
pven of the geographical region and the 03 ^^* • 
by the survey. In a survey of a human material covered 

necessary to specify whether such categoriesTh^^^^^^^ example, it is 

(e.g. boarding houses, sanatoriums) vanranr, 
included. The reporter should ’JS ’ 
apprehension regarding the coverag! of th^vey""' 

(c) ature of the information collected Thia «L m 

considerable detail, including a statement f ^ reported in 
collected but not reported on The inchi«' °r information 

and relevant parts of the instructing 

special rules for coding and classifvin^V^ f" survey (including 
impracticable, it may bf possibk m 2^ °f m this k 

copies which may be obtained on ^ "“’"ber of 


* The introduction to the memorandum is omitted. 
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{d) Method of collecting the data. Whether by interviewers, investigators, 
mail, etc. 

(e) Sampling method. An indication should be given in general terms of 
the type of sampling adopted, the size of the sample, the proportion 
it forms of the material covered, and arrangements for follow-ups, if 
any, in cases of non-response. 

(/) Accuracy. A general indication of the accuracy attained should be 
given. 

(g) Repetition. State whether ^^the survey is an isolated one undertaken 
without intention of repetition, or is one of a series of similar surveys. 

(h) Point or period [of time]. Point or period of time to which the data 
refer. 

(i) Date and duration. The starting date and period taken for the field 
work. 

(/) Cost. An indication should be given of the cost of the survey, under 
such headings as preliminary work, field investigations, analysis, etc. 

(k) Responsibility. The name of the organization sponsoring the survey 
and of the one responsible for conducting it. 

(l) References. References should be given to any published reports or 
papers. 

(2) Design of the survey 

The [sampling] design of the survey should be carefully specified.* 

(3) Method of selecting sample-units^ 

The reporter should describe the procedure used in selecting sample-units, 
and if it is not a random selection he should indicate the evidence on which 
he relies for adopting an alternative procedure. Purposive selection and quota 
sampling cannot be regarded as equivalent to random sampling, 

(4) Personnel and equipment 

It is desirable to give an account of the organization of the personnel 
employed in collecting, processing and tabulating the primary data, together 
with information regarding their previous training and experience. Arrange- 
ment? for training, inspection, supervision, and methods of processing data 
should be explained, as also should methods of checking the accuracy both of 
the primary data and of the processing. A brief mention may be made of the 
equipment used in processing the data. 

* A section on terminology follows, 

t The first paragraph, defining random and systematic processes of selection, is 
omitted. 
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The critical observations of the technicians in regard to any part of the 
survey should be given. These observations will help others to improve their 
operations, 

(5) Costs 

An important reason for the use of sampling (instead of complete 
enumeration) is lower cost. Information on costs is therefore of great interest. 
Costs should be classified so far as possible under such heads as preparation 
(showing separately the cost of pilot studies), field work, supervision, processing, 
analysis, and overhead costs. In addition, labour costs in man- weeks of 
different grades of staff, and also time required for interview and journey 
time and transport costs between interviews, should be given. The compilation 
of such information, although often inconvenient, is usually worth undertaking 
as it may suggest substantia! economies in the planning of future surveys. 
Efficient design demands a knowledge of the various components of cost, as- 
well as of the components of variance. 

(6) Accuracy of the survey 

{a) Precision as indicated by the random sampling errors deducible from 
the survey. Standard deviations of sample-units should be given in 
addition to such standard errors (of means, totals, etc.) as are of interest. 
The process of deducing these estimates of error should be made 
entirely clear. This process will depend intimately on the design 
of the sample survey. An analysis of the variances of the sampling-units 
into such components as appear to be of interest for the planning of 
future surveys is also of great value. 

(b) Degree of agreement observed between independent investigators 
covering the same material. Such comparison will be possible only 
when interpenetrating samples have been used, or checks have been 
imposed on part of the survey. It is only by these means that the 
survey can provide an objective test of possible personal equations 
(differential bias among the investigators). 

(c) Other non-sampling errors, (i) Errors which are common to all 
investigators, and indeed any constant component of error (or bias ’’) 
in the recorded information, will not be included in the estimates of 
the 'random sampling errors deducible from the survey results, 
(ii) Another source of error of the same type is that due to observation 
of quantities which do not correspond exactly to the quantities of which 
estimates are required : in a crop-cutting survey, for example, the 
yields of the sample plots give estimates of the amount of grain, etc., 
in the standing crop, whereas the final yield will be affected by losses 
at harvest, (iii) The possible effects of such errors on the accuracy 
of the results, and of incompleteness in the recorded information 
{e,g. non-response, lack of records, whether covering the whole of the 
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survey or particular areas or categories of the material), should therefore 
be fully discussed, (iv) Any special checks instituted to control and 
determine the magnitude of these errors should be described, and the 
results reported. 

{d) Accuracy, completeness and adequacy of the frame. The accuracy of 
the frame can and should be checked and corrected automatically in 
the course of the enquiry, and such checks alford useful guidance for 
the future. Its completeness and adequacy cannot be judged by internal 
evidence alone. Thus complete omission of a geographic region or 
the complete or partial omission of any particular class of the material 
intended to be covered cannot be discovered by the enquiry itself, 
and auxiliary investigations have often to be made. These should be 
put on record, indicating the extent of inaccuracy which may be 
ascribable to such defects. 

{e) Comparison with other sources of information. Every reasonable 
effort should be made to provide outside comparisons with other 
sources of information. Such comparisons should be reported along 
with the other results, and the significant differences should be discussed. 
The object of this is not to throw light on the sampling error — since 
a well- designed survey provides adequate internal estimates of such 
errors — but rather to gain knowledge of biases, and other non-random 
errors. 

(f) Efficiency. The results of a survey often provide information which 
enables investigations to be made on the efficiency of the sampling 
designs, in relation to other sampling designs which might have been 
used in the survey. The results of any such investigations should be 
reported. To be fully relevant the relative costs of the different 
sampling methods must be taken into account when assessing the 
relative efficiency of different designs and intensities of sampling. 
Such an investigation can be extended to consideration of the relation 
between the cost of carrying out surveys of different levels of accuracy 
and the losses resulting from errors in the estimates provided. This 
provides a basis for determining whether the survey was fully adequate 
for its purpose, or whether future surveys should be planned to give 
results of higher or lower accuracy. 
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ESTIMATION OF THE POPULATION VALUES 

6.1 Possibility of alternative estimates 

In this chapter we shall deal with the derivation of estimates of the 
population values from the numerical results obtained in the sampling. A 
simple example of such an estimate is provided by the arithmetic mean of the 
sample values of a random sample. It is well known that this mean provides 
an estimate of the mean of the population from which the sample was drawn, 
though it will not, owing to sampling errors, be exactly equal to the mean 
of the population. 

The arithmetic mean of the sample values is not the only possible estimate 
of the population mean. We might, for instance, take the median, i.e. the 
central value, or the geometric mean, Le. the antilogarithm of the mean of the 
logarithms of the sample values, or even the mean of the highest and lowest 
values in the sample. 

In addition to estimates such as the mean and the median, which can be 
derived from a given set of values independently of any supplementary 
information associated with these values, there are further alternative estimates 
which can be derived by taking account of such supplementary information 
as is available, either qualitative or quantitative. Thus, as has been mentioned 
in Section 3.3, if the numbers of units from the whole population falling in 
the different strata of some stratification are known, a random sample can be 
adjusted so that the different strata are represented in their correct proportions. 
Similarly, supplementary information on a quantitative character can be used 
in various ways to provide estimates which will in general be more accurate 
than the simpler estimates which do not utilize this information. 

In deciding which is the best estimate for any given type of sampling three 
different criteria have to be considered. These are, absence of bias, accuracy 
(or, as it is technically known, efficiency), and computational convenience. 
In the case of a random . sample, if the population values are normally 
distributed— the meaning of this term is explained in Chapter 7 — ^the 
arithmetic mean will provide an estimate which is both free from bias and, 
apart from supplementary information, of maximum accuracy. It is also 
sufficiently simple computationally for practical use. More important, the 
mean will remain an unbiased estimate of the population mean whatever the 
form of the distribution of the population values, though it will not necessarily 
be the most accurate estimate that could be devised. The mean also has the 
incidental advantage that the sampling errors to which it is subject can be 
relatively easily assessed, and are not greatly dependent on the form of the 
distribution of the population values. 

In this book we do not propose to do more than list what appear to be 
the most useful estimates for any given type of sampling, and give examples 
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of the computations involved. Any discussion of questions of bias and relative 
efficiency requires advanced mathematical statistical theory. In general the 
recommended estimates are free from any important source of bias ; where 
this is not the case the circumstances in which bias can arise are indicated. 

Estimates are required not only for the whole population, but frequently 
also for the different parts of it which constitute domains of study. The 
formulae of estimation which are applicable to the whole population are in 
general applicable also to the separate domains, and need not be discussed 
separately. In certain cases adjustments which can be applied to the population 
estimates cannot be applied to the estimates for the different domains. Thus 
if the population mean of a supplementary variate is known, but not the means 
for the different domains of study, adjustment by means of supplementary 
information can be applied only to the estimates of the whole population. In 
like manner the gain in accuracy due to stratification is sometimes different 
for the population and domain estimates. If the domains cut across the strata, 
for example, the errors of the domain estimates may only be slightly reduced 
by the stratification. 

6.2 Notation 

It is important, both in discussion of the problem of estimation and in 
the mathematical formulae, to make a clear distinction between estimates of 
the population values and the population values themselves. The present 
convention in mathematical statistics is to denote the population parameters 
by Gre^k letters and the corresponding estimates by the corresponding Latin 
letters. This convention, however, is difficult to apply consistently, and is 
in any case more appropriate for infinite hypothetical populations than for 
the finite populations met with in sampling. In the present manual we have 
for the most part adopted the convention of denoting the population values 
by bold type, the corresponding estimates of these values by Gill Sans type, 
and values appertaining to the selected sampling units by ordinary italic type. 
Thus, with a quantitative character or variate y, the values for the selected 
sampling units will be denoted by y (with or without suffices as necessary), 
the mean of these values will be denoted by y (following the ordinary convention), 
the estimate of the mean of the population by y, and the true mean of the 
population by y. With a random sample we shall have y =y, but y differs 
from y by the sampling error. Totals for the population are indicated by 
capitals, summation over the sample values by 5, and summation over the 
different strata by S. 

In certain types of estimation we shall be concerned with the use of 
supplementary information, such as size of unit, which is known not only for 
the selected sampling units but also for the whole of the. population, or in 
the case of two-phase sampling, for the larger number of units selected at 
the first phase. A variate representing quantitative supplementary information 
will be denoted by x. 
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it may be make estTmat^rf 

standardized value of this variate The 1 tt ^ Population values for some 
a variate of this type. to denote 

The following fe , |i„ 

b, estimated regression coefficient. 

/, working sampling fraction. 

f, exact sampling fraction. 

g, working raising factor (= 1//). 
g, exact raising factor (= 1/f). 

I (suffixX denotes values belonging to a particular stratum i. 
n number of units m the sample. 

P D ® •" and its estimate. 

'■ '”sr..;’a„7iS ^ 

r, ratio y/x. 

r, r, ratio Y/X, and its estimate. 

S, summation over the units of the sample 
Of, summation within stratum i. 

S, summation over the strata. 

M, number of units in the sample possessing a given attribute 

X, x’: sf;nr.LTrut;L”S'iri:.i^4r " 

y, quantitative variate under investigation. 
f ^ v’ population, and its estimate. 

Xu Vu mean.<5 nf x.i__ _ « 


U, u. 


r ^ dim us estimate. 

_ y> means of r, x, y, for the sample. 

X. y, X, y, means of x and y for the population, and their estimates. 
6.3 General rules 

of "7““' -PPly to .11 .ypos 

Rule 1-The population total of a quantitative variate 

S-H5Sr“™»».-x=4 

Rule 2~Number of units in the population 
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Rule 3 — The population mean of a quantitative variate 

Divide the estimated total of the variate for the population by the 
estimated number of units in the population. 

Rule 4 — Proportion {or percentage) of units possessing a given qualitative character 

Proceed as for a quantitative variate, scoring all units possessing the 
given character as 1 and all others as 0. Divide the estimated total score 
by the estimated number of units in the population. 

Rule 5 — Ratio of two quantitative variates 

Estimate the totals of the two quantitative variates for the population 
by Rule 1 and take the ratio of these totals. (Rules 3 and 4 are special 
cases of Rule 5.) 

In cases in which the probability of selection of all units is the same 
(uniform sampling fraction or, in the case of multi-stage sampling, uniform 
overall sampling fraction), the first four rules can be condensed into the simple 
general rule that means and proportions in the population are estimated by 
the corresponding means and proportions in the sample, and totals and 
numbers in the population are estimated by multiplying the corresponding 
totals and numbers by the common raising factor. 

The above rules cover most of the methods of estimation discussed in this 
manual except those involving regression, which cannot easily be summarised 
in simple rules. They give rise to the formulae of estimation set out in the 
following sections of this chapter. 

6.4 Random sample 

Number : 

N 

N will be equal to N except for minor discrepancies due to the use of a 
working sampling fraction which does not give an integral number of sampling 
units. If N is known then the true sampling fraction f equals «/N and the 
true raising factor g equals N/«. 

Mean of a quantitative variate : . 

y=y = \s{y) (6. 4. a) 

Total of a quantitative variate : 

Y=^5(3;) = Ny 

or more accurately, if N is known, and differs from N, 

Y' = g ^^(j) Ny (6.4.b) 

Proportion possessing a given attribute : 

u 
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Number possessing a given attribute : 

U = — Np 

or, more accurately, 

U' =:.-gw =Np (6.4.C) 

The same formulae of estimation will hold for systematic samples from 
lists, etc. 

Example 6. 4. a 

In a housing survey of a town a systematic sample from a list of all houses 
was taken with a sampling fraction of 1/50. 627 houses out of a total of 8491 
in the sample were classified as defective. What is the estimated number and 
percentage of defective houses in the town ? 

627 

Percentage defective == 100 p = 100 x == 7*38 jper cent. 

Total number defective = U = 50 X 627 = 31,350 

Example 6,4,h 

If the values in Table 6 . 4 are taken to represent measurements on a random 
sample of 20 objects, selected from a batch of such objects with a Rampling 


Table 6.4 — Sample of 20 measurements 


6-2 

8-0 

8*2 

110 

13-8 

12 0 

8-7 

10-3 

8*0 

10*7 

8-5 

14*6 

7-6 

9*1 

10*1 

80 

10*3 

10*4 

9*3 

9*0 


fraction of 1/25, estimate the mean measurement of the batch, and the total 
of all the measurements of the batch* 

N = 25 X 20 == 500 
S{y) = 193*8 
1 

y X 193*8 = 9*69 
Y = 25 X 193*8 = 4845 

If the number in the batch is known to be 507, a slightly more accurate 
estimate of the total is 

Y' = 507 X 9*69 = 4913 
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SECT. 6.5 SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 

6.5 Stratified sample with uniform sampling fraction 

The formulae for a random sample hold, except that if the numbers in the 
different strata N/ are known, and differ from N/, the formula 6.4.b is 
replaced by 

Y' = E(N/y/) (6.5.a) 

and the formula 6.4.c by 

U'-S(NipO (6.5.b) 

with corresponding slight increases in accuracy in y and p, if they are derived 
from these estimates by division by N. 

Example 6,5 

Table 6. 5. a shows the wheat acreages of the stratified random sample of 
1 in 20 Hertfordshire farms described in Section 3.7. Estimate the total 
wheat acreage of the county and the mean acreage of wheat per farm {d) from 
the data of the sample alone, (6) given the total number of farrns in each 
size-group. Estimate also the number of farms growing wheat. 

Table 6. 5. a — Hertfordshire farms, 1939: acreages of wheat in a 

STRATIFIED RANDOM SAMPLE OF 1 IN 20 FARMS (STRATIFIED BY ACREAGES 
OF CROPS AND GRASS) 


Size-group . 

Acres . 

No. of farms 

3 

21-50 

18 

. . 

4 

51-150 

26 

5 

151-300 

20 

6 

301- 

13 


8 

0 

49 19 

20 

56 

72 i 


0 

5 

10 14 

24 

18 

92 1 


0 

0 

27 4 

30 

17 

69 


0 

0 

33 0 

59 

32 

78 ! 


0 

0 

4 12 

17 

71 

• 51 j 


0 

9 

30 13 

76 

48 

84 ( 


0 

0 

0 0 

80 

70 

0 1 


8 

0 

0 16 

0 

62 

102 


5 

0 

13 28 

36 

0 

13 i 




0 5 

0 

0 

92 1 




27 23 



158 1 




10 22 



62 1 




24 3 



0 j 

Total 

35 

386 

710 

873 j 


Size-group 1 (1-5 acres) : 22 farms, no wheat. 

Size-group 2 (6-20 acres) ; 26 farms, 7 acres of wheat on 1 farm. 
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ESTIMATION OF THE POPULATION VALUES 


SECT. 6.5 


The results are summarized in Table 6.5. b. The estimate of the total 
area of wheat in the county from the sample is 

Y =: 20 X 2011 = 40,220 acres 

The mean area of wheat per farm is 

y = 2011/125 = 16-1 acres 

The number of farms growing wheat is 

U = 20 X 54 = 1080 


Table 6. 5. b— S ummary of sample of Table 6. 5. a 


Size- 

group, 

acres 

No. of 
farms 
in sample 

Farms 
with wheat 
in sample 

Wheat acreage 
in sample 

No. of 
farms 
in county 

Total 

wheat 

acreage 

No, 

Pro- 

portion 

Total 

Mean 

1-5 

22 

, 0 

•000 

0 

0-0 

435 

0 

6-20 

126 

1 

•038 

7 

0-3 

519 

160 

21-50 

*18 

5 

•278 

35 

1*9 

357 

680 

51-150 

'26 

I 

21 

•808 

386 

14-8 

519 

7,680 

151-300 

20 

16 

•800 

710 

35^5 

400 

14,200 

301- 

jl3 

11 

•846 

i 873 

67-2 

266 

17,880 

All 

125 

54 

•432 

2,011 

16-1 

i 

2,496 

40,^00 


If the totah number of farms in each size-group is known, the estimate of 
Y can be calculated with slightly more accuracy by using the size-group means, 
as shown in the last three columns. This gives an estimate Y' of the total 
area of wheat of 40,600 acres, and a mean area per farm y' of 40,600/2496 — 16*3 
acres. The gain in accuracy is here quite trivial, since the variation within 
each stratum is large relative to the mean of that stratum. 

The number of farms growing wheat can be estimated similarly from the 
proportions in the size-groups, giving 

U' = 0 X 435 + 0-038 X 519 + ... = 1083 
Again the gain in accuracy is trivial. 
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SECT. 6.6 


SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 


6.6 Random sample, stratified after selection 

The means of, or proportions in, the different strata must be calculated 
separately, and formulae 6 . 5 . a and 6 . 5 , b used, with division by N for estimates 
of y and p. 


Example 6 ,6 

Table 6. 6. a shows the data, including acreages of crops and grass, for 
the random sample of 1 in 20 Hertfordshire farms described in Section 3.7. 
Estimate the total area of wheat and the number of farms growing wheat 
{d) directly from the sample, {b) by stratification by size, given the total numbers 
of farms in the size-groups of Table 6.5.b. 


Table 6. 6. a — H ertfordshire farms, 1939: acreages of crops and grass 
(1st column), and of wheat (2nd column), of a RANDOM SAMPLE OF 
1 IN 20 FARMS (classified BY DISTRICTS AFTER SELECtlQN) 


District 1 

15 farms 

District 3 

40 farms 

District 4 

24 farms 

District 5 

4 farms 

District 6 

24 farms 

188 

16 

370 

67 

40 

0 

11 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

60 

0 

26 

0 

28 

0 

6 

0 

312 

102 

87 

14 

192 

0 

369 

58 

221 

59 

543 

80 

8 

0 

6 

0 

48 

0 

212 

45 

31 

0 

822 

265 

11 

0 

44 

0 

44 

0 

153 

20 

6 

0 

654 

112 

_ 


4 

0 

79 

33 

287 

44 

34 

0 

3 

0 

335 

102 

614 

72 

14 

0 

28 

0 

316 

75 

158 

50 



192 

20 

465 

92 

14 

0 

116 

33 

4 

0 



10 

0 

197 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

68 

27 

District 

7 

24 

0 

163 

0 

17 

0 

409 

102 

55 

12 



2 

0 

198 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

10 farms 

9 

0 

78 

0 

3 

0 

115 

0 

2 

0 



3 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

19 

0 

192 

24 

128 

5 

2 

0 

35 

0 

6 

0 

274 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

120 

24 

168 

0 

335 

82 

3 

0 

491 

24 

46 

0 

58 

0 





4 

0 

144 

0 

224 

28 

181 

20 

20 

0 

1,935 

141 

1 

0 

3 

0 

280 

75 

17 

0 

30 

0 



4 

0 

482 

62 

90 

0 

24 

0 

197 

6 



180 

0 

156 

28 

3 

0 

10 

0 

14 

3 

District 2 

120 

11 

302 

71 

3 

0 

36 

0 

32 

6 





— 


6 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

8 farms 



; 4,851 

763 

4 

0 

89 

0 

285 

29 





1 


161 

80 

— 

. — 

138 

0 

8 

0 



1 

j 


246 

60 

547 

25 

126 

0 

294 

29 






— 




— 

597 

107 





4,034 

837 



2,027 

174 

8 

0 



1 







— 

2 

0 







GRAND tOtAL, 



200 

65 







125 farms 

15,114 

2,301 

14 

0 











262 

58 











1,385 

259 
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ESTIMATION OF THE POPULATION VALUES SECT. 6.7 


Table 6.6.b — Hertfordshire farms, 1939: estimation of wheat acreage 
FROM the random SAMPLE OF 1 IN 20 FARMS (TaBLE 6. 6. a) STRATIFIED BY 
size-groups AFTER SEI.ECTION 


Size- 

group 

acres 

No. in 
sample 

Farms 
with wheat 



Acreage 
of wheat 

No. of 
farms 
in county 

Total 

for 

county 

No. 

Pro- 

portion 

Total 

Mean 

1-5 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

435 

0 

6-20 

26 

1 

•038 

3 

0-1 

519 

50 

21-50 

16 

1 

•062 

6 

0-4 

357 

140 

51-150 

17 

8 

•471 

159 

9-4 

519 

4,880 

151-300 

26 

20 

•769 

762 

29-3 

400 

11,720 

301- 

15 

. 

15 

1-000 

i 

1,371 

91-4. 

. 

266 

24,310 

, 

■ 

125 

45 

•360 

2,301 

1 

18-4 

2,496 

41,100 


(a) Total area of wheat = 2301 x 20 = 46,020 acres. 

Number of farms growing wheat = 20 x 45 ~ 900. 

(b) Classifying the data by size-groups (crops and grass) the numbers and 
totals shown in Table 6.6.b are obtained. The mean wheat acreage 
is then calculated for each size-group, multiplied by the total number 
of farms in that size-group, and the products summed, giving an 
estimated total wheat acreage of 41,100. Similarly, using the proportion 
of- farms with wheat instead of the mean acreage for each size-group, 
the estimated number of farms growing wheat is found to be 
•038 X 519 + -062 x 357 + . . . = 860, 

6.7 Stratified sample (variable sampling fraction) 

N = S(^.«0 
Y = S(giSi(y)) 
y = Y/N ^ 

U = S(^,«0 
p = U/N 

If the N/ are known, the alternative formulaj 6. 5. a and 6.5.b, with division 
by N for y and p, are slightly more accurate. 
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SECT. 6.7 


SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 


Example 6,7 

Table 6. 7. a shows the Hertfordshire farm data for the stratified systematic 
sample with a variable sampling fraction described in Section 3.7. Estimate 
the total wheat acreage and the number of farms growing wheat. i 

Table 6. 7. a — H ertfordshire farms, 1939: stratified systematic sample 

OF WHEAT ACREAGES, WITH A VARIABLE SAMPLING FRACTION (CLASSIFIED 
BY districts) I 


Size-group : 

1-5 

6-20 

21-50 

51-150 

151-300 

301-500 

501- ! 

Sampling 












fraction : 

Nil 

1/200 

1/60 

1/20 


1/10 



1/5 


1/3 . 

No. in 












sample : 

0 

3 

6 

26 

. .. . 


40 



43 


37 

District 












1 




0 

0 30 

17 

18 

0 

172 

0 

92 

114 





6 

28 



56 




2 



0 

10 

0 0 

30 

16 

50 

50 

49 

121 

119 i 





40 

55 

62 


63 

72 

100 

107 : 









186 

124 

105 

101 ; 









104 



160 1 

3 




0 

25 5 

0 

0 

77 

67 

22 

5 

195 ^ 




0 

10 0 

0 

41 

42 

58 

75 

51 

120 





0 

0 

24 

25 

78 

94 

126 







61 



86 

97 



4 



0 

17 

28 24 

42 

0 

24 

88 

65 

58 

268 260 





8 0 

54 

60 

75 

94 

115 

98 

265 260 





5 

44 

6 


121 

80 

92 

112 155 


i 







18 

40 

120 

240 168 
209 

5 



1 

' __ 

0 0 

22 

31 

32 

66 

142 

26 








27 

0 


1 




6 



0 

0 

0 0 

38 

0 

0 


0 


1 '72 





0 0 
19 

56 

17 

29 


0 



7 

__ 

— 


0 0 
14 

0 

60 


16 



Total 


0 

27 

214 


1,163 


3,292 


2,925 




H 










The calculations are shown in Table 6.7.b. They follow the same lines 
as before, except that the sample total for each stratum must be raised 
separately. Using the working sampling fractions we obtain estimates of 
42,765 acres of wheat and 911 farms growing wheat. 
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ESTIMATION OF THE POPULATION VALUES SECT. 6.8 


Table 6.7.b — Summary of sample of Table 6. 7. a 


Size- 

group 

acres 

No. 

in 

sample 

No. 

with 

wheat 

Total 

acreage 

Raising 

factor 

Raised 

No. 

totals 

Acreage 

Mean 

acreage 

per 

farm 

1-5 

6-20 

0 

3 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

" 0 

21-50 

6 

2 

27 

60 

120 

1,620 

4*5 

51-150 

26 

12 

214 

20 

240 

4,280 

8-2 

151-300 

40 

30 

1,163 

10 

300 

11,630 

29*1 

301-500 

43 

40 

3,292 

5 

200 

16,460 

76-6 

501- 

17 

17 

2,925 

3 

51 

8,775 

172-1 


135 




911 

42.765 

! 

i 


6.8 Use of supplementary information in estimation 

As already indicated, supplementary information on a quantitative character, 
the values of which are known for all the units of the population, can be used 
as the basis of stratification, or for the adjustment of an unstratified sample 
by stratification after selection. Alternatively, as mentioned in Section 2.8, 
such information can be used directly without stratification. Two methods, 
the ratio method and the regression method, are available. In either case 
only the total or mean of the supplementary variate for the whole population 
need be known (in addition to the values for the selected sampling units). 
The ratio method is simpler computationally, but the regression method is 
in certain circumstances more accurate. 

In the ratio method, the ratio of Y/X in the population is estimated from 
the sample, the estimated ratio being multiplied by the total X o£ x for the 
population to give the estimated total Y y for the population. The method 
of estimation must be such that bias is avoided. As already explained in 
Section 2.6, the appropriate estimate of the ratio for a random sample is 
S(y)IS{x) or yjx. More generally. Rule 5 of Section 6.3 will give an 
unbiased estimate, though in certain cases separate values of the ratio may 
be estimated for the different strata as described in Sections 6.10 and 6.11. 

In the regression method the average change of y for unit change of x 
(known as the regression coefficient) is estimated, and this coefficient is used to 
adjust the sample results for any discrepancy between the mean size of unit 
in the sample and in the population. 
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SECT. 6 . 8 SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 

The contrast between the ratio and regression methods is illustrated in 
Fig. 6.8. The data plotted are those of Table 6.12. The dots represem 
the X and y values of the sample points, the sample mean (x^ y) being M. 
Q' represents the known population mean x of the supplementary variate, 
which differs from x by QQ'* The line OMD through the origin and the 
mean represents the ratio yjx given by the sample, and the ordinate Q’ 
of the point P^ on this line, equal to (j;/jc)x, gives the adjusted estimate of 
the population mean by the ratio method. The regression line AMB also 
passes through the mean, and has a slope b equal to the regression coefficient. 



Fig. 6. a— U se of supplementary information; ratio and regression methods 

(data of Table 6 . 12 ^) 

This line has the property that the sum of the squares of the vertical distances 
of the sample points from it is minimum. The adjusted estimate by the 
regression method is given by the ordinate P^Q' of the point P^, and equals 
y + b (x — x). 

The regression method therefore differs from the ratio method in that in 
the former the straight line which best fits the sample values is taken, whereas 
in the latter the line through the origin is taken. When the supplementary 
variate a; represents size of unit, the true regression line generally passes 
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estimation of the population values 


^ SECT. 6.8 

^ ZSnUneZt^ pZhg7hrLT 

Nevertheless, in most censufSin whf L ^^gin 

closely correlated with size, the grLer^m2-/Tr'® or some variate 
any small gain in accuracy resultino- fr ^ outweighs 

It may be noted that Tn ?o ® ^ f of regression. ^ 

by grouping the data according to The^Utts*^^® 

for the different groups. ^ plotting the means of y 

it is expected they wilPbh wry COT^n^nfy us^^^^ “ "o* ’^ooause 

the regression method represents anZmnon^f “ ^ut because 

without which no account of samnlin/^f T sampling procedure, 

because the calculation of the samnHn<f ^ould be complete, and 

's subject can only be made by use <ff th^r " '^"'“oed sample 

phase of two-phase sampling, the'^oServSfom^T™ observations at the first 
second phase, the same forSul^ of esZaZ Zj 
substituted for S.* If, however thesamniZ being 

from the .sample is substituted for 5 for”^ 

random sample without supplementarv iZ^ T ^ ^ appropriate to a 
words, there is no gain in aicumcv to t T - ^'^er 
known or alternatively is estimated from a la estimate unless v is 

In addition to their use “adZ,^ TJ for y. 

mean or total ofy when Zmean ^®timate of the 

or IS determined from the first phase of tw f°^ the population, 

regressions are of use for the purpose of obW^^®® sampling, ratios and 
y for some standardized value of ^ ® the means of 

the population can be made, freed from Z ‘'““Pinsons of different parts of 
values of ^ in the case of ratTos *7^ Z T “ the average 

of ratios themselves : thus in an agricultural? comparing the values 

quantities as number of sheep per 1 On a • ®“tvey we may consider such 
farm. Regression enables simfiar standardiw“77 "umber of sheep per 
the ratio method is inappropriate • inT^ ? ™ade in cases in which 

well b. found ,ha, tha aS”",' ‘ loo,"?“'°” “"'S'' 
tho relation „m „o, brp"„p°„"ir “ T" "* “f l»t 

standardizaBon of this type an eqnallv well ha "TT"' however, 

means, thus avoiding the trouhto^nf by using the size-group 

The formula in fhffol 7? coefficients. ^ ^ 

Formula for the proport.7 oTufots a quantitative variate, 

by scoring each unit as 1 if it has foe Zto t attribute can be derived 
supplementary variate v represent 7 77 "'^erwise. If the 

o. itSVS SSJS -S"at£",;?tKS55' 

1 Krr ! 




SECT. 6.8 SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 

Example 6.8 , r n^nrt of the National Farm 

The data of Table 6 ^ are from and Fisheries, 1946. G). 

Survey of England ^ ^ ^jopg and grass, classified by size- 

They give the rents of holdings per per acre standardized for 

in which the different size-groups occur 

in the whole country. 

Table 6.8-Rents per acre for Berkshire and Cornwall 


Size-group 

acres 


5-25 

25-100 

100-300 

300-700 

700 - 


Overall 


1 Rent per acre (shillings) 1 

■ 1 

Proportionate areas of 
. different size-groups 
in whole country 

Berkshire 

Cornwall 

53 

55 

1 

32 

31 

6 

24 

1 

10 

1 

20 

18 

4 ' 

17 

14 

1 

-> 


22 

23 

28 

■ 


The proportionate areas th^; SstTrea? t' wei^ 

Jly 5??fv"32 + . V22 = 26 shillings per acre, and that for Cornwall 

l^5oK:ubie ^hows 

considerably less for ^^’'^f^^^r^nt size-groups, the rents for Be^^ 

bZgZ 'genml rent?™^omr 

2„- ?:;tsreLt rrr — .h. 

proportion of large farms iii that county. Haneer of standardization of 

This example illustrates both t e effects of differences in average 

this .ype. The «<>“" 

size on the average rent, w , „ greater demand for smaller holdings, 

of buildings on the smaller holdmg , g would be incorrect, 

do no. represent difter.n^ “ "t fame in d.e W. connUes 

however, to assume that were the s^ of the difference 
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“ >'« «> tod ™' v«.ras 

-1’ - - 

M IW- ^ “"•“'^ “S «<™«i 


- 

T X 

X 


( 6 . 9 ) 


mcQ 

Ratio method ; rand 

random sample 

Y = 

r=:&l) 

"The formula for y m=i u 

Estimate the total 

.to” .oe 

."d gto, i„ » ■"•!.. cou„.y i, 

E..ito “to 

'tote of toeat acreage in county „ ^“1 

^ ISjTi ^ 273,074 

a random samplfo? foT sS'”! f belonging to 43 t , 

Ri^odesxa, and also the nu^rs !f ^-nd!rl ^ 

™„„ nt *“■ 

* (mcLODmo ABSi5'SEsT“‘’“ ” '“'‘S' tom, n 

i y , 7">' 

7.Q ,7 89 ^ y .. 


95 
79 
30 
45 
28 
142 
125 
81 
48 
53 
148 


14 

6 

3 

5 

15 

18 

9 

12 

4 

31 


89 
57 
132 
47 
43 
116 
65 
103 
52 
67 
64 


y 

7 
9 

26 

7 

17 
24 
16 

18 
16 
27 
12 


X 

75 

69 

63 

.83 

124 

31 

96 

42 

85 

91 

73 


y 

12 

16 

9 

14 

25 

3 

45 

25 

35 

28 

13 


159 

54 

69 

61 

164 

132 

82 

33 

86 

51 


y 

36 

26 

27 

2 

69 

41 

10 

8 

22 

19 


159 


3,427 799 



and surveys 

SSnf-o ■S'“2"' »“"' ''^r , ... ... ce„.. 

^ r\r\ z: — : rr: X 


,e reserve ana . • . _ W ^ 100 = 23-3 per cent. 

Percentage absent = 100 r 3^27 

X 3427 -25,902. 

Number belonging to reserve 43 

__ Y = — X 199 - 6039. 

Number absent from reserve 


43 

__ .K 902 - 603a — — 

Number present m reserve . ^ ^ structurally 

different, m *at t ,1,^ samplmg error f 

This affects the esti „,„„Une fraction 

t, d- stratified sample with uniform sampU 

6.10 Katio method . stra , 

(а) When the ratio is assi^ ^ 

The formula for a ran _ ^,l^es for 

(б) When the ratio is pe 

strata ; , the formulae lor estimates for 

, jSat 

the separate strata, with Q 

This gives ■ ' ‘ 


. 6039 — 19,863. 



etc. 


( 6 . 10 ) 


. , . and method (b) depends on ; 

separate strata . ^^ethod will be biased. ( . ^ is used — see 

beween . aad «. propo«.o«.l » 

&tttoS.10.) *e .atio between the 

use of method {b) ; d dte ^ 
more accurate. 




hst,mation ok the kophlation values 6 1, 

(3) Computational convenience— methoH ^ ^ ^ 

value of the ratio is involved. ** simpler, since only one 

Example 6.10 

ratio >So\*^tradfyLrL°^d^a?v dT by the 

the ratio for the different districts.^^ different valuL of 

Table 6.10— Hertfordshire FARMS iq^q . 

from the random sample of 1 FARmI™^”°^ ACREAGES 

stratification into districts method after 


Sample 


No. 



No. ■ 

Wheat 
•5f (y) 

Crops and 
grass 

S,- (a:) 

Ratio 

rz 

15 ' ■ 

141 

1,935 

•0729 


259 

1,385 

•1870 

40 1 

763 

4,851 I 

1 -1573 

24 

837 

4,034 

•2075 

-■'^"l4 • 

127 

00 

00 

•1440 

24 

174 

- 1 . 

2,027 

•0858 

,125 

4i 

* 

2,301 1 

15,114 1 

2 


Estimated 

district 

wheat 

rfX, 



273,074 


A He computations are shown in TiihU a in rr., ~~ 

St. Albany ( 5 ) and Watford ( 7 ) feach of xvh- "^^'g^^bouring districts 
number of farms) have been combined " ®«iall 


cinu vvattord ( 7 ) rear 

number of farms) have been combinS 

“t) r“: 

r = ^ ^ (J^)} 

S Sj (^x)} 

? = r 5 
Y = rX 

ijl 


MSNMif /NsSYf Sufliflgy 
ll 8 f! 48 ir 




S.MPUNO MBTHOOS PC. CPHSPS^S SPPVBPS 

(J) Ratio different for j sampling fraction. 

psoeecd in the .«« filiations. 

fraction does not enter int 

612 Regression method : random sample 

The equation of the regression line is 

y^=.y + b{x^x) 

S{y — y) (Jt' — 

- 

- jc) 


The sampling 


where 


Hence 


(6. 12. a) 
(6.12.b) 


S {x 

Y =y 

It N is not known exactly, it ** ““1“ mlla 6.9 i* obuined, and ff 

Note that it b is put equal to S Wl® ( ) j „i|i give unbiased 

ont equal to 0 formula 6 ,*. a is obtauied. All appropriate to the 

SSs. and consequenffy any/*!?'*" Sng i. - 1 » equivalent to the 

?.t?ro?'..nre «d in two-phas. sampling 

Regressions may be used tor ^ 
in the same way as ratios. 

Example 6. 12. a data of Example 6 . 6 , 

Obtain an estimate of die total area 
using the regression method. 

- ir.408 N = 2496 % = 109-405 

3, = 18 408 0/^21= 207,261 

c = 902,958 (y ' 

-*)(y 


a 

Six^) 
X S (x) 

S{X- xY 


, 120-912 
= 5,061,734 
= 1,827,464 


_ - 1 ^ = 3 234,270 5 (x--*)(y-:v)= 624,739 S(y S) 

' The method of calculation calculation 

in Section 7.1. The sum of squares y 
of the sampling error. 

We then have 

_ 624,7 39_ ^ Q .39316 

o_ST^d9816(109-«6- 190.919) = 16-1^6 

/ _ ^ cir-rAS 
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Example 6.12.b values 3 ,^^ ^ 

--«?p-ot'i?;s X »T~r 

7' ~-0 -'Vo'-r,' 


170 

47 

64 

^1 

126 

146 

87 


102 

14 

57 

70 

95 

92 

no 


y 

195 

255 

135 

146 

154 

no 

11 : 


no] 

110 I 
nof 
iioJ 
128 


y 
153 
216 
125 
100 
287 
261 


79 

177 

65 

196 

167 

268 


y 

169 
182 
74 
24 
255 
3^ 
T47 -36 


1521 

mf 

148 

207 

167 

3^ 

0 3 


the stands in which thev nrm ^ 132 08 

in Figure 6.8. The totll of Woodfands. i^'ere 

estimates of all th. ^ the total W ^ "t&e i„ these 

Obtain unliiVesTmStf r ° ^ ‘-ber from eye^ 

above *«. •“«” »f 'be toW voW CXj 

f47-36 X in V A 7 0 , 'y* consequently 

Tbe mio „,a.„<I gi „3 “ ’•“l.OOO eu. ft. 

, = <>.«U,00« e„. ft 

b“ = 1) gives ' *' regression method with P'ots 

Stott,, “'bittaty coefficient 

The regrasion method pt^* ^ '*’ “ b.891,000 cu. ft. 

coefficiW. We find '«■!“- the c.,c„,.tio„ „f 

^(y~~v)^= oJ-esMon 


(y ~j>y -= 115,266 s (y - .-) 

*" 92,069/82,29?. 

.- 51 24 { 1473-6 + 0.63270(1192 
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52,069 6- (a 

- 1320-8)) 


- v)2 = 82,296 


7, Io3,000 cu. ft„ 
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^ f to alLme different values in the 

When the regression is permuted to assu 

different strata . rnethod. 

Proceed as m th satiable sampling 

. nrethod : stratified sample with V 

6.14 Regression metho 

fraction .strata- 

(«) Regression the same _o^a^^ ^ ^ 

where y.{ h Si(V — 50 , 

,h. », being uumetica, tveightiug 
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with a similar expression for jcw. Vw and Xw are the estimates of y and x that 
would be obtained from the sample if there were no supplementary information 
on X (see Section 6.7). 

If the regressions within strata are truly linear, with identical values of the 
regression coefficient, then the most accurate estimate of b will be obtained 
if the Xi are taken inversely proportional to the residual within-strata variances 
of y about th^e regression lines. If the regression coefficients are different for 
the different strata, then the component of error due to the assumption of 
equality of regression coefficients will be minimized by taking Xi proportional 
to gi^. Any set of Xi will give a virtually unbiased estimate of y, and detailed 
investigation of the theoretically best values to adopt is seldom worth while. 
For most work A i may be taken as unity if all the strata contain material of 
similar variabilityj if the variable sampling fraction arises from extraneous 
causes not connected with the variability of the material, and equal to gi if 
the sampling fractions have been chosen so as to minimize the sampling error. 
Under certain conditions Xi ~ gi^ would be best in this case, but under other 
conditions this would give excessive weight to the strata with small sampling 
fractions. 

(b) Regression different for different strata : 

Proceed as in the ratio method. 

6.15 Use of reg^’ession to calibrate eye estimates 

It sometimes happens that eye estimates or similar subjective measurements, 
X, can be made on a properly selected and unbiased sample of the population, 
but that the objective measurements y, which are required to calibrate these 
estimates, can only be carried out on a non-random sub-sample of the original 
sample. The eye estimates cannot then be used as supplementary information 
iti the manner of Example 6.12.b, since any bias in the sub-sample used for 
the objective measurements would be reflected to a greater or less extent, 
depending on the value of 6, in the population estimate derived from the 
regression. 

In this case the regression of x on y, instead of y on Xy must be calculated, 
and the equation of estimation must be replaced by 

y =y + 

when b' is the regression coefficient of at on y, y and x are the means for the 
sub-sample, and Xj is the mean of the eye estimates for the original sample. 

This procedure is subj(jct to certain limitations. Firstly, the sub-sample, 
though non-random for the whole of the population, must be effectively 
random for units having any given value of y. If, for example, there is a 
tendency to select units which, for a given value of y, have high values of v, 
serious bias may result. Thus, in a crop-estimation scheme, if eye estimates 
are made on a random sample of fields, and if reliance is placed on returns 
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by farmers of the actual yields of some of these fields, any tendency on the 
part of the farmers to return only the yields of fields which have turned out 
better than their appearance would indicate will lead to an overestimate of the 
yield. On the other hand, the omission of a greater proportion of the low- 
yielding than of the high-yielding fields from the sub-sample will not bias the 
results, provided this omission is conditioned only by the final yield and not 
by the previous appearance or the value of the eye estimate. 

Secondly, for accuracy in the final estimate, the eye estimates must be 
reasonably accurate in the sense that variation about the regression line must 
be small, and the line itself must have an adequate slope. If the regression 
line is curved, this curvature can only be allowed for in the estimation formula 
if the variation about the regression line is negligible. Otherwise bias will be 
introduced. The use of the best fitting linear regression line, however, will 
avoid this source of bias. 

Example 6.15 

In order to test the accuracy of eye estimation as a method of estimating 
the yields of cereal crops shortly before harvest, a trial survey of the wheat 
crop of Hertfordshire was undertaken in 1940. Two observers were employed, 
one of whom visited 47 farms, observing 110 fields, and the other 16 farms, 
observing 37 fields. The whole set of farms constituted a systematic sample 
of 1 in 12 farms, excluding those growing less than 5 acres of wheat in 1939, 
a random sub-sample of fields being taken on the larger farms. The actual 
yields, as determined by the farmers, were subsequently obtained for as many 
of the observed fields as possible, and these were used to calibrate the eye 
estimates. The relation between the eye estimates, Xy and the actual yields 
per acre, y, for the first observer are shown in Fig. 6.15 for the 37 fields for 
which yields were obtained. Obtain an estimate of the mean yield per acre 
for the part of the county covered by this observer. 

The regression coefficient, h\ of v on y, calculated from the unweighted 
values of x and y for the 37 fields, is 0*6926, the regression equation being 

= 30*00 + 0*6926 (y - 28*78) 

This is shown by the full line in the figure. The dotted line represents the 
line that would be obtained if there were no errors in the eye estimates. It 
will be seen that there is a tendency to underestimate high yields and over- 
estimate low yields. The other observer and the farmers gave very similar 
results. 

The mean of the eye estimates for the whole of the first observer's 
sample, and that for the eye estimates x and the yields y of the fields for which 
yields were available, weighted according to the acreages of the fields, with 
an additional raising factor if all the fields on the farm are not sampled, are, 
in bushels per acre, 

= 30*12 X = 30*13 y = 28*95 
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SECT. 6.16 


Hence, since 1/0*6926 = 1*444, the final estimate of the yield per acre is 
y == 28*95 + 1*444 (30*12 - 30*13) == 28*94 
The adjustment is here negligible, since Xi and x are almost identical. 



0 10 20 50 40 50 60 

YIELD, y. BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Fig. 6 .15 — Relation between eye estimates of the yields and the actual yields 
OF 37 fields of wheat in Hertfordshire 

6.16 Sampling with probabilities proportional to size of unit 

(a) Size, x, of all units of the population known, or X known : 

In this case x acts as a supplementary variate, and the ratio method will 
in general be appropriate. Since the probability of selection is proportional 
to X, raising factors proportional to Ijx must be introduced into the formulae 
already given. This leads to the formulae 



y — r X 
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In Other words the unbiased estimate of the population value of the ratio is 
given by the arithmetic mean of the ratios from the selected sampling units. 

(b) Total size X of the population not known : 

In this case X, as well as Y and f, have to be estimated from the sample. 
Selection has to be made by some such process as randomly or systematically 
locating points on a map, and points not falling in the units under consideration 
must be taken into account. If is the total number of sampling points^ 
and A is the total area covered by the sampling grid, we have 

r — f 

X = A n/nQ 

Y — r X = f A nlfiQ 

Alternatively, if A is not known exactly the density d of points per unit area 
may be used. We have 

A = njd 
X=nld 

If the sampling is two-phase, with Hq points (density d') at the first phase, 
of which n' fall in the units under consideration, Uq and d must be replaced 
by w',. Uq and d' in the above formula. 

Example 6. 16, a 

In a survey to estimate the area and yield of a crop, systematically located 
points at a density of one per 4 square miles are taken, and the yields per acre 
of the fields in which the points fall and which carry the crop are determined 
by the harvesting of small areas. 8317 points in all are obtained, of which 
529 fall in fields carrying the crop. The arithmetic mean of the yields per acre 
of the selected fields is 15*7 cwt. per acre. Estimate the total area and yield 
of the crop. 

A density of 1 per 4 square miles is equal to 1/2560 per acre. Hence 
area == X = 529 X 2560 = 1,354,000 acres, 
yield == Y = 15*7 X 1,354,000 cwt. = 1,063,000 tons 

Example 6 ,16 ,b 

If, in addition to the yield data of Example 6. 16. a, a further 24,938 points 
were surveyed for type of crop only, giving an overall density, with the 
8317 points of the yield survey, of one point per square mile, and 1673 of the 
fields so located were found to carry the crop in question (in addition to the 
529 fields above), obtain revised estimates of the total area and yield of the crop. 

This is an example of two-phase sampling. The two sets of points together 
constitute the first phase, for area of crop, and the 529 points for which yield 
samples were taken constitute the second phase. 
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ESTIMATION OF THE POPULATION VALUES SECT. 6.19 

If the combined raising factors for a group of units are equal then the 
computations will be simplified by summing these units before multiplication. 
In particular, if all the combined raising factors are equal, the sample can be 
treated for purposes of estimation as if it were an ordinary random or stratified 
random sample with uniform sampling fraction. 


6.19 Multi-stage sampling with supplementary information 

(a) Ratio method, ratio the same for whole population : 


etc., where g ^ g' 


? 


Sjgy) . 

S(gx) 


{b) Ratio method, ratio different for different parts of the population : 
Many variants are possible. All can be resolved by proceeding stage 
by stage by the methods already outlined. The danger of introducing 
bias if the number of units on which the ratios are based is small must be 
recognized. 


(c) Regression method : 

Regressions will usually be employed at the first stage of the sampling, in 
which case the regression coefficient or coefficients will be calculated in the 
manner appropriate to the type of sampling adopted at this stage, using the 
values of the totals of v and y for each main unit estimated from the second- 
stage sampling. 

If regression is used at the second stage the procedure for stratified samples 
can be used, treating the selected first-stage units as if they were strata. 


(d) Sampling with probability proportional to size : 

An important case is that in which the first-stage units are sampled from 
within strata with probability proportional to size, and the second-stage 
sampling fractions are chosen so as to give a uniform overall sampling fraction. 
In this case the use of the mean ratios f/ at the first stage of the estimation 
process (Section 6.17) will be found to be equivalent to the direct estimation 
from the second-stage units by means of the overall raising factors, y " S (gy). 


Example 6,19 

From the data of Table 6. 19. a, obtained in the course of the Survey of 
Fertilizer Practice, estimate the average dressing of nitrogenous fertilizer on 
sugar beet in Norfolk. 


The two-stage sampling procedure of this survey has been described in 
Section 4.23. Information is lacking from a few^ farms, mainly owing to 
changes in tenancy. Since this affects the small farms to a greater extent 
than the large farms the adjusted sampling fractions shown in the table have 
been used. These are equal to the number of farms on which information 
is available divided by the total number of farms in the size-group. The 
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second-stage sampling fractions are given by the reciprocals of the number 
of fields, since one field is selected on each farm. The combined raising factor 
for the sampled field of the first farm in Table 6. 19. a is therefore 105, that for 
the sampled field of the third farm is 105 x 3 — 315, etc. 


Table 6. 19. a — Survey of Fertilizer Practice: data on the application 
OF nitrogenous manures to sugar beet on old arable land in Norfolk 


No. 

of 

Acreage 

Cwt. 

N 

No. 

Acreage 

Cwt. 

N 

No. 

Acreage 

Cwt. 

N 

fields 

Total Sample 

per 

acre 

01 

fields 

Total Sample 

per 

acre 

01 

fields 

Total Sample 

per 

acre 


Small 

farms 



Medium farms 

Medium farms (contd.) 

1 

2 

2 

•68 

2 

13 

10 

•42 

1 

12 

12 

•16 

1 

6 

6 

•63 

4 

40 

5 

•63 

1 

6 

6 

•30 

3 

5 

2. 

•55 

1 

8 

8 

•15 

2 

14 

7 

•42 

2 

4 

3 

•42 

3 

14 

4 

•42 

3 

21 

6 

•14 

1 

5 

5 

•36 

2' 

51 

11 

•63 

1 

8 

8 

•42: 

1 

3 

3 

•21 

2 

16 

10 

•90 

2 

10 

2 

•49 

1 

4 

4 

•21 

3 

19 

7 

•21 

1 

4 

4 

•30 

1 

2 

2 

•42 

3 

31 

10 

•84 

1 

4 

4 

•30 

2 

6 

2 

•42 

3 

39 

4 

•63 

3 

14 

7 

•45 

2 

8 

4 

•90 

2 

19 

13 

•52 

6 

42 

10 

•36 

1 

2 

2 

•52 

1 

9 

9 

•52 

1 

6 

6 

•21 

2 

4 

3 

•15 

1 

20 

20 

•42 

1 

4 

4 

•30 

1 

6 

6 

•70 

5 

26 

7 

•30 

2 

19 

8 

•42 

2 ■ 

5, 

4 

•36 

2 

8 

6 

•54 


Large 

farms 


2 

6 

4 

•56 

4 

20 

8 

•21 

1 

8 

8 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

4 

•42 

1 

48 

48 

0 

1 

4 

4 

•21 

1 

20 

20 

•72 

3 

19 

4 

0 

1 

5 

5 

•48 

2 

7 

4 

•36 

3 

56 

24 

•68 

2 

3 

2 

•10 

4 

32 

11 

•63 

2 

22 

5 

•36 

1 

7 

7 

•32 

' 2 

16 

8 

•82 

4 

30 

5 

•42 

1 

2 

2 

•80 

2 

6 

3 

•63 

3 

20 

5 

•90 

1 

4 

4 

•30 

2 

20 

10 

•56 

6 

126 

29 

•75 





1 

7 

7 

•57 

6 

28 

6 

•63 


Number of farms without sugar beet on old arable land : small (6-50 acres), 8 ; 
medium (51-300 acres), 11 ; large (301- acres), 5. 

Sampling fractions (adjusted for absence of information) : small, 1/105 ; medium, 
1/59 ; large, 1/30. 

The average dressing of nitrogen must be obtained by calculating the 
raised total of the amount of nitrogen applied S (^3^) and the raised total of 
the acreage sampled S (gx). The amount of nitrogen applied to a field is given 
by the product of the acreage and the rate per acre. The three size-groups 
are best kept separate in the computation. For the first size-group, therefore, 
applying the second-stage raising factors, we have 

= 1 X 2 X 0-68+ 1 X 6 X 0'63-f 3 X 2 X 0^55+ . . . 

= 1-36 + 3*78 + 3-30+ . . . 

= l X 2 + 1 X 6 + 3 X 2-f ... 

— 2 + 6 + 6 +... 
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This gives the results shown in Table 6.19.b. Applying the first-stage raising 
factors to the total nitrogen and total acreage, we obtain the average dressing 
of nitrogen per acre : 

46*13 x 105 + . . . 28,512*04 

'' "" 104 X 105 + TTT "" '68,229 P®*" 


Table 6.19.b Estimation of average dressing from raised results 


Size-group 

Total 

nitrogen 

S{g''y) 

Total 

acreage 

S{g"x) 

Nitrogen 
per acre 
s{g"y)!S[g"x) 

-iS ■ t 

First-stage 
raising factor 
+ 

Small 

46*13 

104 

•444 

105 ^ 

Medium . 

285-41 

601 

•475 

59 

Large 

227-64 

395 

•576 

30 


The data presented comprise only a small part of the information collected, 
and the above method of estimation therefore demands a good deal of 
computation. For certain purposes comparative figures may be obtained 
from the straight averages of the dressings per acre on the sampled fields. 


Table 6.19.c — Estimation of average dressing 
from unweighted Means 


Size-group 

, No. of farms 

Nitrogen per 

acre 

Sum 

Mean 

Small 

22 

9-30 


*423 

Medium . 

36 

16-32 


•453 

Large 

9 

3-74 


•416 

All 

67 

29-36 

•438 


These averages are given in Table 6.19.C. The first-stage raising factors 
have not been used in this calculation, since the larger farms have more and 
larger fields in sugar beet, so that inequality in the omitted second-stage raising 
factors more than compensates for the difference in the first-stage raising 
factors. 
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It will be noted that the mean dressings are less than those previously 
obtained for all size-groups, indicating the possibility that farms with little 
sugar beet, which are overweighted in the straight averages, are using less 
nitrogen per acre than those with a large amount of sugar beet. The data are 
too variable, however, to determine with certainty from this sample alone 
whether this is really a bias or is due to random sampling errors. The large 
difference for the large farms, for example, is due to farm 8 having a very 
large acreage of sugar beet. The relative accuracy of the twm methods of 
estimation, apart from bias, is discussed in Example 7.17. 

In the Survey of Fertilizer Practice the second method of estimation was 
used in investigation of secondary points, e,g. comparison of different types 
of farms. For the more important estimates, such as mean dressings per acre, 
a modification of the first method was used, the total acreages of sugar beet 
on the farms being taken as the raising factors for the second stage. This 
method of estimation is slightly more accurate than the first method given 
above (the actual gain in accuracy is discussed in Section 8.9), but will 
be biased if there is any tendency for farmers to apply heavier (or lighter) 
dressings to their large fields. There is no evidence that any appreciable bias 
does in fact arise from this cause, but even so it is perhaps doubtful whether 
there is much advantage in using this method of estimation rather than the 
unbiased method given above. The method would have been unbiased had 
selection of fields within a farm been made proportional to area, but this would 
have demanded somewhat more elaborate methods of selection in the field. 

6.20 Systematic and balanced samples 

The methods of estimation described in the preceding sections are also 
appropriate for systematic and balanced samples. Samples of these types 
without other restrictions, for instance, can be treated as if they were random 
samples for the estimation of the population values (but not for the sampling 
errors) ; if there is stratification the procedure for stratified random samples 
holds. An example of a systematic stratified sample with variable sampling 
fraction has already been given (Example 6.7). 

Certain estimation processes are naturally inappropriate to systematic and 
balanced samples. If the process of selection in a systematic sample is such, 
for example, that stratification is automatically introduced, there will be no 
gain from stratification after selection. Equally in a balanced sample the 
variate for which balance has been effected will be of no further value as. 
supplementary information — the balance ensures that the corrections based 
on regression, or ratio, will be zero, whatever the value of the regression 
coefficient. If each stratum is balanced separately, then the corrections for 
the different strata will all be zero, even if the regression coefficient or ratio- 
varies from stratum to stratum. 

In systematic samples of material which varies in a continuous manner, 
some gain in accuracy may result from the use of what are known as 
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procedure is exactly 
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supplementary informatio 

fa. o»s“rrjs ";: r- "■»“ fafaSt 

are omitted, then, for occasion, and a fraction 

’ a random sample, ‘^“on equal to I— . j} 

f = + /«f" ' 

y = j' + A(x — .«') 

where x f + (ib (x" ~ x') 

for the second°Iccaiior™Th occasion and y the H’ 

The calculation of ^ (.:v ' — 

'■ »' fa -fa 

the estimate of the ne i • included on both ne • ^'^rle from that, 

by adding IfetLT fr ‘«^al .vill mer ST ^l^alfy 

.Wtaa sar;r„? ,t' “f ■« fa »v.ra« «S'et"r£' 

replacement, a fraction e *aken on each oe • occasion, 

retained, the samnle '*• being replaced a partial 

estimate y, of th? nl 7"® retail ea!7 ^ 

method already given" “"ir Tr" occasionlt th 

estimate y^, equal m v'' addition there will be a f 7 regression 

» fa ““p'4 faJ“S 

oy a weighted r i accurate e^fimoi- - .? ^^cluded 

-•/a -/.4) a„dT;rj“ «.™a.S: s 

between the unit v i ~ where r h th freights are 

coeffi? -ffieiSt Is :a5ate^ . ^ -casio^r'"^"'^ 

the eSpLk"th7i?3Ll'7;/.^ “™mon T both'oe 

wedividebythecorre!n . 1 ^ ^ dividing by a quantitv of eK °^'==*®'ons, with 

Wfa fa / PfaT,:!:£~-ffalp:7(t^^^ 

• -rQ (y ~ r) fa 
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ESTIMATION OF THE POPULATION VALUES 


SECT. 6.21 


In the more complicated types of sampling the sums of squares and products 
are modified in the same manner as in the calculation of 


We thus have 


1 - 


y M (1 - n 
1 — 


1 — fJih 


-^{y' + b{x~x')}^- 


O-r^v) 


If the numbers in the sample on the two occasions are not the same the 
above formula takes the modified form 


n* {f +h {9.— x')} + n'* (1 — ibir^)y'‘ 
n! + (1 — 


(6. 21. a) 


where is the number of units re-sampled on the second occasion, w" is the 
number of new units, and jji is the proportion of units sampled on the first 
occasion which are not re-sampled on the second occasion. 

An estimate of the change can similarly be obtained by taking the weighted 
mean of the two estimates, — x' and y* — x*\ The weights to be assigned 
to these estimates are A/(l — fjir) and so that 


Change 


Xy'-x') 


1 - 


(6.21.b) 


This estimate of the change will differ from that given by the difference 
of yw and the overall estimate on the first occasion. The reason for this is 
that once the sample for the second occasion has been taken, a more accurate 
estimate of the population mean on the first occasion is possible by using the 
information provided by the sample on the second occasion as supplementary 
information. If this revised estimate Xw is calculated, then the estimate of 
change given above will be very nearly equal to — Xw. The slight discrepancy 
arises from the fact that unless the variances on the two occasions are equal 
the estimate of change given above is not quite the most accurate possible. 

It will be noted that when r is equal to 1, the above estimate of change is 
equal to y' — x\ whereas if r equals 0 the estimate is equal to the difference 
of the overall estimates of the population means. Similarly, if r equals 0, 
fw equals the overall mean of y, and if the values of each unit are the same on 
both occasions (x' = y\ r —■ b = 1), yw equals the mean of all the sample 
values included on each occasion, each value being included once only. 

A further practical point arises in connection with the estimation of b. If 
the variability on the two occasions is the same, both the regression coefficients, 
y on X and x on y, will be equal to the correlation coefficient. In most material 
for which sampling on successive occasions of the type under consideration 
is likely to be used, the variability on the different occasions may be expected 
to be very similar, and for such material it is best to replace b by r, as the 
latter is less subject to errors of estimation. 
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SECT. 6.21 


SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 


Example 6,21 

The percentage solids-not-fat in two successive months for all the 16 cows 
in a herd which were in their 2-6 months of lactation in one, at least, of these 
months were observed to be : 


Cow 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

November 

8-82 

8-94 

9-86 

8-90 

9-00 

9-13 

8*90 

9-02 

December 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-98 

8-66 

8*68 

8-86 

Cow 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

November 

9-46 

9-52 

9-28 

9-22 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

December 

9-30 

9-50 

9*13 

9-32 

9-38 

8-78 

9-10 

9-04 


Estimate the change in percentage solids-not-fat between the two months, 
the mean percentage for December and the revised mean percentage for 
November. 


The sampling is here due to natural causes, and the number of cows in 
their 2-6 months of lactation will therefore not remain completely constant. 
The above two months were selected from more extensive records. 

We find : 

= 73-53 72-43 

N(a!")=36-52 


x' = 

-- 9-1912 

f - 

9-0538 

f ■ 

— x' = 

- 0-1374 


= 9-13 


9*075 

f' “ 

- x'' = 

- 0-055 

X 

= 9-1708 

y = 

9-0608 

y 

— X — 

-0*11 

Xyr=: 

= 0-3435 

S(x'-x')(y 


s(y- 


0*6742 



. == 

0-4076 





r = 

0-4076/ VCO -3435 X 0-6742) = 

= 0-847 




It will be noted that the value of b is greater than unity, which illustrates 
the point made above that r provides a better estimate of the regression in 
material of this kind. The estimation of r should normally be based on more 
extensive data, though no very high accuracy is required — 100 pairs of values 
will be fully adequate. In the present case the more extensive data confirm 
that the above value of r is about correct. 


We also have A = f , and thus 


1 — 
A 


1 - 




= 0-724 

- 0-929 


nil - fir^) 
1 — 

(1 - 0 

I —■ jur 


0*276 

o-ori 


yw -- 0-724 {9-0538 + 0-847 (9-1708 - 9-1912)} + 0-276 x 9-075 = 9-0471 
Change = 0*929 (- 0*1374) + 0-071 (— 0-055) = - 0-1315 
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THe o, .he „ea„ toF No,.„be,. .e»« »„ .he has. o< U,e 

December values, is n.976 y 9-13 = 9-178& 

V - 0-724 19-1912 + 0-847 (9-0608 - 9-0538)} + 0-276 X 9 i-i , 

r^An-i o 1 7»fi = — 0-1315. Agreement is here exact, 
giving the check, 9-0471 ^ ^ on^, have both been taken 

Lce^he two regression coefficients, y on * and ^ on j, 

equal to r. 

fi 22 Samplmg on a number of successive occasions 

6.22 bampu»8 ^ases of 

The formulas of estimation g^'J^n sinpling is carried out with partial 
sampling on two occasions on y. such simple general solution is 

replLmen. on mo,. th» “ ^ .7".,, simik, in fom m 

possible, but certain be sufficient to, most ptacocal 

Lse for sampling on two occasions, are hkely to d 

purposes. reneated at intervals it is generally desirable 

In a sampling scheme which is r p population mean on each 

to provide as accurate foj- previous occasions. Suppose 

occasion without any revision of e^^ obtained for occasion 

that y/i is the most accurate estima and including this 

taking into account the resu • -t _ estimate for occasion h —I, taking 
occasion h, and that /h -i i® occasion h - 1. Subject to certain 

into account the results up m .he type ; 

hmitations, {y,’ + rCVn-^ - ^ y>^'' : 

here ^aVt 

»i^uSe dAsbee uuik — on — . ^ 

The limitations are that a given f occasions and the correlation 

occasion, that the variabilrty on ^ correlation between 

r between successive occasions “^J; 3 \liee apart is r», etc. This last 
occasions two apart is r-, that ^^d for^more than two occasions, 

r„r 

depends o„ 

SnXn wftbXeXg .»<>■. “ » 

trends nn.yn.t-.™«^^ 

<p = 

The values fot 4 = 2 have '’“"j ‘ be’uted "oTall occasions after 

^ due^'to «. D. Pattemon). 




METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 

and formula 6 ^ 22 mauled ^ determined, the values of q, cm be calculated 

of the ch^ange between occasion^ A ^VanTl adequate estimate 

interest, however, formula 6 . 21 .b may be used =*= Th^rfl 
Df course not agree exactly with y - 7 o f\ This latter estimate will 
inconsistencies in the summary of thlmsuf^ 

a PartiTreSm^ern pmcldmf following 

units on the different Sessions ’ Thk 1° inequality of numbers of 
^ the value q' given by ® hy substituting for 

/ _ flh' 

. . ' ( 6 . 22 .b) 

not includ'ed’'on”Z''prevLuTl”^^^^ «Tunits 

Tabu 6 . 2 ^p„cbntaob souds-»ot-p,t: Aoj^mr op samples take, 
ON SUCCESSIVE OCCASIONS AMPLES TAKEN 


January February I March 


l» »■«« u 9 ,.„s, T»^iT 7 T« 


I y^A 

(hi- ■ 


From 

differences 


occasions prior to /<! — 1 would have tr 
investigated by Mr. H. D. Patte^^' 


— _l 


J 

— 

4 9-288 

- 

8 9-122 8 9-086 

3 9-060 7 9*326 


7 8-977 

1 9-020 2 8*950 

5 9*302 4 9-380 


^ 9-341 

1 ~ 

9-163 9-188 

9-226 9-322 

9-400 

1 

9-122 

9-151 9-152 

9*262 9-338 

9-335 

8 9-072 

8 9-025 3 8*947 

7 9*267 _ 

+ -065 

+ -050 

+ -126 + -205 

- -005 _ 

1 

-603 

-084 .151 

-472 I .276 1 

9-400 1 

9-353 

9-403 ^ 9-464 | 

9-577 1 9-636 


have^trbTtlSS f-m 

tterson. account. The procedure has been 



ESTIMATION OF THE POPULATION VALUES SECT. 6,22: 

Example 6,22 

Similar data on percentage solids-not-fat to those of Example 6.21 are 
given in abstract form in Table 6.22 for the months January-June. Only 
the 3-5 months of lactation are included. Obtain estimates of the mean 
percentage in successive months. 


The table shows for each month the overall mean the mean of cows 
occurring in the previous month and the mean of new cows The 

numbers of cows on which these means are based are also shown. The mean 
for the month h ~ 1 of cows occurring in months h and A — 1 is shown 
in the line [y^] in the column for month h ~ I, Thus 9*335 and 9*288 are 
the means for January and February of the four co\vs occurring in both these 
months. 

Summation of the sums of squares and products of deviations of pairs 
of entries for successive months from January to December gives an overall 
value for r of 0*811, so that is 0*657. The similar calculation of the 
correlation between months two apart gives r' equal to 0*746. The assumption 
that r' equals therefore somewhat underweights the information obtainable 
from occasions two apart. 

The average value of jn over a long period will be 1/3, but considerable 
fluctuations in numbers occur from month to month. For ^ 1/3 the value 

of cp for occasions subsequent to the second is 

_ - (1 - 0-657) + V (1 - 0-657){l - 0-657 (1 - 4.2/3. 1/3)} _ ^ ^52 

^ ~ 2 X 2/3 X 0-657 

Hence for March 

^ 0-252 = 0*084 

etc. These values are shown in Table 6.22. 

For the second occasion formula 6 .21 .a may be used. This is of the same 
form as formula 6. 22. a, and gives 

7(1 - 0-657/5) 

^ 4 + 7 (1 - 0-657/5) ® 

Had the value for ^ — 1/3 been calculated, and corrected by means of formula 
6.22.b, we should have obtained 

2/3 

- 1 - 0-657/9 - 
7 

0*281 = 0*536 


which does not differ greatly from the correct value. Equally (p differs little 
from the value 0*252, obtained above for subsequent occasions. 
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The remainder of the calculations follow a standard pattern. The quantity 
{y/i}» equal to (X/t - 1 — [yn - i]), is calculated, and the weighted mean 

of yfi" {%) taken, with weights equal to 99' and 1 — 99'. Thus for 
February 

{?h} ^ ^*288 + 0*811 X (+ 0*065) = 9*341 

= 0*603 X 8*977 + 0*397 x 9*341 = 9*122 

The overall estimates y^^ and the estimates from differences y^ — [yf/ _ 1] 
are shown for comparison. The differences show a tendency to cumulative 
errors, which is to be expected even with close correlation. 

It will be seen that once a value for r has been determined, and provision 
has been made to abstract the means yf^\ y^/', and [yf^ _ 1], the calculations 
are very simple, and can easily be undertaken for large-scale surveys, even 
when a number of different quantities require estimation. 
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CHAPTER 7 


estimation of the sampling error 

7.1 Sampling errors of a random sample 

best be sampling errors can 

a large population. ^ ^ random sample drawn from 

population be y, and letrte d’e’SSons rf 

>>' Ite ». “Ly 1 f yluos from this mean 

actual error m the estimate of the mean from ! ‘ ‘ ^be 

where r is the selected unit. sample of one unit will be Zr, 

of the estimates°from?Lg! number 

the signs of the errors) will approximate to Z (having regard to 

there is no bias in the estimate. equivalent to saying 

mus? tSore otS someTm of a^erT^ Iftte ^'^^or we 

account of sign. One simple measure whlu ^ ”1^*^ *^he 

of all the si’s without regard to sign but an ilverage 

number of statistical ad^tag^fs ^ided bas a 

all the ^’s. This is termed the mea/sguJ^Zl^ltt^TT t 
and IS denoted by V(y) or and w variance of y, 

root of this variance is termed’ the stmdarTdZiJtiofi 

In the same way, if a samnip a of a single unit.. 

the sampling variance of an unbiased estimatr"^^^^ niay define 
sample as the mean of the squares of the ^m’l ®’'‘=b a 

samples of the same size. This variance ^ """"^ber of 

estimated, bv V lyi The =e .. ^riance will be denoted by Vfy) or if 

standard error of ’the estimate^ Tnd "will'^r^ ^ generally terrified ’the 
estimated, by S.E. fy) The te ’ j \ denoted by S.E. (y), or if 

to the standard deviation of a sinSe^Sfit ^parficT T ®°’"®bmes applied 
in the nature of errors of obser^tior ^ben the deviations are 

The standard error of the estimate nf the i • 
a sample of one unit is thereVr^TqTalt fr®*" 

unit. If a sample of two units r and^ is ^ standard deviation of a single 
of the population mean will be ^ ^^^ual error of the estimate 

Wh j , ^ ~y "^f — y = i(^r + ^s) 

of therefore be given by the square root 

Tfthe I • • = 

popu a„„„ „ large tire average value of v, v. i. aero, as can be seen if 




SECT. 7.1 SAMPLING METHODS FOR CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 

we consider a series of samples having the same first unit r and different second 
units s. The average values of Zr^ and z^ are both cj^. Hence the average 
value of the above expression is ^ Consequently the standard error of the 
estimate is ar/'\/2. 

It will be noted that the above argument does not depend on the form of 
the distribution of the ^'s — ^there is no need, for example, for positive and 
negative deviations to be equally frequent. It does, however, require that 
each unit of the sample shall be randomly and independently selected. If, 
for instance, there were a tendency to select a second unit with a deviation 
similar to the first unit the average value of ZrZs would not be zero. 

The argument can easily be extended to a sample of n units, for which the 
variance and standard error of the estimate will be found to be 

V(y)=lv(3;). S.E.(y) = ;^.. (7.1. a) 

We thus have the important general result that the standard error of the 
estimate of the mean of a large population from a random sample is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the number of units in the sample. 

The standard error of the estimate of the total follows immediately from 
the rule that if I is any multiplier the standard error of ly is equal to / times 
the standard error of y, provided / is not subject to sampling variation. Thus 

S.E. (Y) = S.E. ( gny) = gn {S.E. (y)} = go^n (7.1. b) 

Although S {y) is not itself an estimate it is often convenient to consider its 
sampling variance or standard error. From the above rule 

V (y)} = « V (y), S.E. (y)} = (7. 1 .c 

The standard error of an estimate can be expressed as a percentage of the 
population value of the estimated quantity. This form of expression is useful, 
as the percentage standard error is unaffected by the units in which the estimate 
is expressed, and the percentage standard error of the mean, of the total of 
the sample, and of the estimate of the population total are all equal. Similarly 
the standard deviation of a single unit can be expressed as a percentage of the 
mean value of a single unit. This is sometimes termed the coefficient of variation. 
Denoting it by cj %, we have, in a large population, 

S.E. % (y) = S.E. o/„ (5 ( j;)} = S.E. % (Y) = (a 

Thus in a population with a percentage standard deviation per unit of 20 per 
cent., the percentage standard error of the estimate of the population mean 
or total from a sample of 100 will be 2 per cent., that from a sample of 400 will 
be 1 per cent., etc. 

In order to estimate the standard error of the mean or total in numerical 
terms an estimate of the value of a will be required. This can be obtained 
from the deviations y — y of the numerical values of the selected units from 
their mean, y ~y will be nearly, though not exactly, equal to Zy and to a 
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first approximation an estimate of cr^ will therefore be provided by the mean 
square deviation S (y — yYjn, Actually the sum of the squares of the 
deviations from the sample mean is always less than the sum of the squares of 
the deviations from the population mean, as can be seen from the identity 

S{y -yf ^ S{y ~~yf ~-n{y - y)^ 

The average value of the first term on the right-hand side is and the 
average value of the second term is ci^, since y — y is the error in the estimate 
of the mean. Thus S{y~yY‘ has an average value of (w — 1) and 
consequently an estimate of is given by 

= -yf (7.1.d) 

The divisor w -- 1 is technically known as the number of degrees of freedom 
associated with the estimate of error, and is equal to the number of independent 
comparisons that can be made between n values. 

The calculation of the sum of the squares of the deviations S {y — yY 
is best done from the sum of the squares of the values themselves. By this 
procedure the calculation and squaring of the individual deviations, which 
often involve fractional values, is avoided. One of the expressions 

s{y —yf = S (y2) — nf 

=^S{y^) ~yS{y) 

is used. The last term of each of the three expressions is usually termed 
‘‘ the correction for the mean.” In calculating it from one of the first two 
expressions, y must be taken to at least as many significant figures as are 
required in the correction. For this reason the last expression is often the 
most convenient. 

Sometimes it pays to use some convenient round number y^ as a working 
mean, in which case we have 

‘^(y -y)^ = ‘^(y -yo)^ - »(y -yo)^ 

etc. 

If a calculating machine is available the individual squares should not be 
written down — the sum of squares can be obtained directly by squaring the 
numbers successively without clearing the machine. 

The calculation of tlje sum of squares from grouped data is illustrated 
in Examples T.l.b and 7.2.b. 

Example 7.1. a 

Estimate the standard error of the estimate of the mean of the population 
(assumed large) of which the values of Table 6.4 are a sample. 
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The computations are as follows : 

«= 20 5(y) = 1959-12 

5'(j)== 193-8 yS(y) = lSn-92 

y= 9-69000 S{y-yf=^ 81-20 

81-20 

^2 = = 4-274 = 2-072 

/4-274 

S-E. (y) = = ± 0-462 


Example 7 .1 ,b 

Table 7.1 gives the distribution of family income in a sample of 162 white 
families in Norfolk-Portsmouth, Virginia, Calculate the mean income of the 
sample and the sampling standard error of this mean. 


Table 7.1 — Annual net income of a sample of 162 white families 
IN Norfolk-Portsmouth, Virginia, 1934-6 


Annual 

net 

income 

$ 

(1) 

No. of 
families 

(2) 

Working 

units 

(3) 

Calculation 

_____ __ 

Calculation by 
successive 
summation 

Total 

(2) X (3) 

(4) 

Sum of 
squares 
(2) X (3)® 

= (3) X (4) 

(5) 

Total 

(6) 

Sum of 
squares 

0 ) 

600- 

10 

- 3 

-36 

90 

10 

10 

900- 

23 

_ 2 

~ 46 

92 

33 

43 

1,200- 

40 

- 1 

- 40 . 

40 

73 

116 

1,500- 

32 

0 

0 

0 

116 

- 

1,800- 

28 

+ 1 

+ 28 

28 

57 

105 

2,100- 

20 

+ 2 

+ 40 

80 

29 

48 

2,400- 

4 

+ 3 

+ 12 

36 

9 

1 1^9 

2,700- 

2 

+ 4 

+ 8 

32 

5 

10 

3,000- 

1 

+ 5 

+ 5 

25 

3 

5 

3,300- 

2 

+ 6 

+ 12 

72 

2 

2 


162 


- 11 

495 

105 

358 
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ESTIMATION OF THE SAMPLING ERROR SECT. 7.2 

With grouped data of this type it is best to use the group interval as the 
working unit and the central value of one of the central groups as the working 
mean. The group $1500-1799 (central value, $1649*5, since the data were 
rounded off to the nearest dollar before grouping) has been chosen. The 
calculation of the total and sum of squares in these units is shown in columns 4 
and 5 of the table. The mean of the sample in working units is therefore 
“ 11/162, i.e, — 0*06790, and in the proper units is 

1649*5 - 0*06790 x 300 1629*1 

The sum of squares of the deviations in the working units is 
495 ~ 0*06790 x 11 - 494*25 

and in the proper units is therefore 494*25 x 300^, i,e. 44,482,000, Hence, 
dividing by 161, = 276,290, and the sampling standard error of the mean 

income is V(276,290/162) ± 41*3. 

If no calculating machine, or only an adding machine, is available the 
alternative form of calculation shown in columns 6 and 7 may be preferred. 
Column 6 is formed from column 2 by successive summation from the ends. 
Column 7 is similarly formed from column 6. Note the check 
73 + 57 -f 32 = 162 for column 6, and the checks of the final values for 
column 7 from the totals of column 6. The total in working units is then 
given by the difference of the totals of the two halves of column 6, ix. by 
105 -- 116 — — 11. The sum of squares is obtained by doubling the total 
of column 7 and deducting the sum of the totals of the two halves of column 6, 
i.e. by 2 X 358 - 105 - 116 = 495. 

7.2 Sampling from a finite population 

The above theory requires modification in two respects if the population 
is not large. In the first place it is best to define as 

where Sp denotes summation over the whole population. This is equivalent 
to regarding the population as itself a random sample from an infinitely large 
population with variance a^. With this definition of formula 7 . 1 . d for 

stands without modification. In certain textbooks and scientific papers 
the alternative definition with divisor N is adopted. This introduces the 
factor (N — 1)/N into the formula for 5^, and leads to other complications 
in the discussion of the errors of sampling from finite populations which are 
avoided by the use of the first definition. 

In the second place, the formula for the standard error of the estimate of 
the mean or other estimate requires modification by the introduction of the 
factor ^^(l — /), or more strictly ™ f ). Thus we have 

S.E.(y)=cr^^^ (7.2) 
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That the introduction of 

if the whok bTdeduced by an extension of the algebraic 

that the 

when testing the ^re subject to different causal agencies. 

to see whether, for whether there is a real and consistent 

Inthiscaseweareconcernecltod^term populations: in other 

difference running through all the un reasonably be regard^ed 

words, we wish to test -^eAer the two^s^^^p 

as random ?r£“ prfe j ,r dSer»t parent populations, 

" 

Example 6.4.b. 

, „ , 2 _ 4-274, and consequently 

From Example 7.1 -a, « ’ 


S.E.(y) 


± 0-453 


and since 


Y=500y 

S.E. (Y) = 500 X 0-453 = ± 226 
S_E. (Y') = 507 X 0-453 = ± 230 


t s^npdnS error of ..e ,heat aerea. .0™ - -do™ san-pU 

of 125 farms of Table 6, 6. a. 

We find ; o . ^ _ 9B01 f = 18-4080 

s, sa.l6*,904;m-l®.9 

(y) = V(1329-9 (1 - X 125 X 3-18 = ± 7950 

S.E. (Y) - 20V{125 X 1329- ( 20 deviations may 

The calculation of the mean and of *e su 
alternatively be carried out ^png containing a substantial number 

chosen that the distribution ^"^^linterval of 10 acres is here convenient, 

^•^The grouped date t^LT-finTrms Twoling 

shown in i aoie i . • 




estimation of the sampling error =’ECT. 7.2 

values in uni» o, U,e g,onpi„g .nd • f 3^*1“ 

(- 209-75 + 136)/125 = - 73-75/125 = - 0 590 
ana inters of .he 

“"‘L (1,19.2 - ,3-, 5 X 0.690) X 10/124 = 16, .6, 0/124 = 1361.4 

The rest of the computations proceed as before. 

T..h. 7.2-Caic„LAT.0M on THE .^N aNP 


Acres 

Number 

Working 

value 

Total 
(2) X (3) 

L 

Squares 
(2) X (3)‘ ^ 

0 

80 



2-45 

- 196-00 1 

480-2 

1- 

5 

__ 

1-95 

- 

9-75 

19-0 

10- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

4 

4 

20- 

11 


0 

- 209-75 


30- 

2 

+ 

1 

+ 

2 

2 

40- 

2 

+ 

2 

4- • 

4 

8 

50- 

4 

+ 

3 

+ 

12 

36 

60- 

4 

+ 

4 

4 

16 

64 

70- 

4 

+ 

5 

4 

20 

100 

80- 

3 

+ 

6 

4 

18 

108 

90- 

1 

+ 

7 

+ 

7 

49 

100- 

110- 

3 

1 

+ 

+ 

8 

9 

+ 

4 

24 

9 

192 

81 

260- 

1 

+ 

r 

24 

4 

24 

576 


j 126 


1 

136 

' 1719-2 

i 

!. 

i 


If the data are fully , tabulated, grouping is scarcely 
11 VirtHv of data even when a calculating machine is n 

:”lo;ln:'a.t;e. .he 3—1 ... » 

"tr elt ea4 »a co.pacU, p.esen.ed 
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in grouped form, and the advantages of this form of computation therefore 
become much greater, particularly when the number of values is large. 
Grouping also enables the form of the distribution to be much more easily 
comprehended. In the present data the relatively large number of values 
between 20 and 30, and the single very high value of 265, are immediately 
apparent. 

7.3 The normal law of error 

The above analysis shows that it is possible, from the numerical values 
of the selected sampling units, to estimate the standard error of the estimate 
of the mean of the population. This gives us a measure of the average error 
to be expected. The analysis has not, however, given us any indication of 
the frequency with which errors of different magnitudes may be expected to 
occur. 

It is a matter of common observation that in most material which is subject 
to quantitative variation large deviations tend to occur less frequently than 
do small deviations. In much material, also, positive and negative deviations 
occur with about equal frequency. The exact distribution of the deviations 
of individual sampling units will, of course, vary considerably in different 
types of material, but it is a fortunate circumstance that, over a wide range 
of distributions of the parent material, the errors to which estimates such as 
the mean, total, etc., are subject are distributed approximately according to 
what is known as the normal law of error, i,e, in a normal distribution. Other 
things being equal, the larger the sample on which the estimate is based, the 
more closely is the law^ followed. If the deviations of the original material 
are normally distributed, the errors of the estimate of the^ mean, etc., will 
conform exactly to a normal distribution. 

In a normal distribution the frequency with which deviations within the 
infinitesimal range to z + dz may be expected to occur is given by the 
expression : 

where a is the standard deviation, and e is the base of Napierian logarithms, 
-^2-71828 approximately. 

Fig. 7.3 shows normal distributions with standard deviations c — 1 and 
0 — 2. The vertical scale represents the frequency with which deviations 
within a range of OT of occur per 1000 values. Thus the ordinate at .sr — 0 
for o == 1 is 39*9, which indicates that on the average 39*9 values per 1000 
may be expected to have deviates having values between — 0*05 and + 0'05. 
The value 39*9 can be derived from the above formula by putting 0 = 1, 
= 0, dz — and multiplying by 1000. 

From the figure it will be seen that positive and negative deviations of a 
given magnitude occur with equal frequency, and that large deviations are 
much less frequent than small ones. We are, however, in general not so much 
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Table 7.3 — Observed and expected frequencies in the sample 
OF Table 6.4 from a normal distribution 

Range . < 6 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 > 15 Total 

Observed 0 1 2-5 5 2-5 5-5 1 0-5 1 1 0 20 

Expected 0*45 0-88 1-84 3-00 3-83 3*83 3-00 1-84 0-88 0-33 0-12 20-00 


Similarly the proportionate frequency of observations greater than i T0(y 
is 0-3173, and consequently the expected frequencies between 8 and 9 and 
between 11 and 12 are each 20 X | (0*6171 — 0*3173) = 3*00. In this manner 
all the expected frequencies shown in Table 7.3 can be calculated. The 
observed frequencies conform satisfactorily to the expected frequencies. 

From formula 7.3 the standard error of the estimate $ is 


S.E. (s) 


V(2 X 19) 


± 0 -324 


The actual value of 2*07, is therefore closer to the true value than will occur 
on the average in samples of 20. 


7.4 Qualitative variates 

From the procedure developed for random samples it will be seen that 
the estimation of the sampling errors of estimates derived from a quantitative 
variate can be divided into two distinct stages, the first being the estimation 
of the variability of the individual sampling units (or more strictly the part 
of the variability which contributes to sampling error), and the second the 
derivation of the standard errors of the estimates in terms of the variability 
of the individual sampling units. 

The same principles hold when the variate under consideration is 
qualitative. In the case of a random sample, however, the variability of an 
attribute of the sampling units depends only on the proportion of units 
possessing the attribute in the population. Hence in random samples no 
estimate of the variability of the individual sampling units is required. 

For a random sample from a large population, if q — 1 — p, we have 

V(p)_^, s,E.(p) = ^a 

If the population is finite and the sampling fraction /is appreciable the formula 
becomes, to all necessary accuracy, 

S.E. (p) = V{pq (!-/)/«} 

The exact expression is obtained by replacing (1 — /) by (N — n)j{N — 1). 
Similarly 

V(m) =«pq(l -/) 

and hence 

S.E. (U) ^gVinpqil -f)} ^ N{ S.E. (p)} 
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Fig. 7.4 shows the way in which the standard error of the estimated 
percentage S.E. (100 p) varies with the percentage 100 p in samples of 100 
and 1000 from a large population. The actual values of S.E. (100 p) are shown 
by the full line, while the dotted line gives the percentage standard error 
100 S.E. (100 p)/100 p. 



Fig. 7.4 — Standard errors of the estimated percentage of units having a given 

ATTRIBUTE, AND OF THE ESTIMATED NUMBER HAVING THE ATTRIBUTE, FOR DIFFERENT 

PERCENTAGES OF UNITS HAVING THE GIVEN ATTRIBUTE IN THE POPULATION 

The full line shows the actual standard error of the estimated percentage, and the 
broken line the percentage standard error of the estimated number. This is equal 
to the percentage standard error of the estimated percentage. The scales shown are 
for samples of 100 and 1000. For a sample of 10,000 divide the values of the left-hand 
scale by 10, etc. 

The standard errors obtained with larger samples for which the sample 
number is a power of 10 can also be read from the figure by dividing one of 
the scales by the appropriate power of 10. Thus for a sample of 10,000 the 
scale for the sample of 100 is divided by 10, since \/( 10,000/1 00) — 10. 

The actual standard error has its maximum value at p — 0’5. At this 
point the standard error of the estimated percentage with a sample of 100 
is 5*0, and with a sample of 1000 is 1-58, Le, if the true percentage is 50 per 
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cent, the value of the estimated percentage will usually lie between 40 per cent, 
and 60 per cent, with a sample of 100, and between 47 per cent, and 53 per 
cent, with a sample of 1000. Expressed in percentage terms the standard 
errors and limits at this point are double the above values. As the percentage 
in the population decreases from 50 per cent, the actual standard error of the 
estimated percentage also decreases, but the percentage standard error continues 
to increase. With 100 p = 20 per cent, the actual standard error with a sample 
of 100 is 4'0 and the percentage standard error 20 per cent. ; with 100 p = 5 per 
cent, they are 2*2 and 44 per cent, respectively. Thus, while quite a small sample 
serves to verify that the proportion in a population possessing a given attribute 
is small, the determination with any accuracy of the actual number possessing 
the attribute requires a relatively large sample when the proportion is small. 

In estimating the sampling error the proportion in the population p can 
be replaced by its estimate p from the sample, i,e, by the proportion in the 
sample. This results in a certain amount of error in the estimate of variability, 
since the proportion in the sample will not in general be exactly equal to that 
in the population, but in large samples, such as are commonly met with in 
census work, this is not likely to be of much importance. Exact treatment 
of the problem is possible by use of Table VIII.l of Statistical Tables for 
Biological^ Agricultural and Medical Research. 

It must be clearly recognized that the above formulae hold only when the 
units of which the proportion possessing a given attribute is being assessed 
are themselves the sampling units, and the sample is a random one from the 
whole population. In a stratified random sample the formulae apply to each 
stratum taken separately. In other cases, e.g. multi-stage sampling, and all 
types of sampling with supplementary information, the variability no longer 
depends only on the proportions in the population or strata. Thus, for 
example, the formulse are not applicable to the proportion of farms growing 
a given crop when two-stage sampling by administrative districts, and by 
farms within selected districts, has been carried out. Equally they are not 
applicable to the proportion of individuals of a given race in a human population, 
when the sampling has been by households ; since the whole of a household 
is usually of the same race, the variability will clearly be greater than if a 
random sample of individuals had been taken. 

When the above formula do not hold, the variability of the individual 
sampling units must be assessed in the same manner as with a quantitative 
variate, scoring the qualitative variate 1 or 0. (See Example 7.8.b.) 

Example 7.4 

Estimate the sampling errors of the estimates of Example 6. 4. a. 

We have p = 0-0738, q = 1 -> 0-0738 0-9262. Hence 

/rO-0738 X 0-9262/, IM 

'P) “ V L 8«I ( ‘ - Bo) J “ ± 

S.E. (percentage defective) = 100 X 0-00281 ~ db 0*281 

S.E. (total number defective) — S.E. (U) — 50 X 8491 X 0-00281 — d: 1190 
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Thus the percentage defective, 7*38 per cent., has a standard error of 
db 0*28, which implies, taking limits of plus or minus twice the standard error, 
that the true percentage defective probably lies between 6-8 per cent, and 
7 ’9 per cent. Similarly the number defective probably lies between 29,000 
and 33,700. Note that the standard error expressed as a percentage of the 
percentage defective or number defective, i,e, what is ordinarily called the 
percentage standard error, is 

S.E. % (p) = S.E. % (U) = ^ X 100 = X 100 = ± 3-8 per cent. 

These standard errors are likely to be slight overestimates, since the sample 
was in fact systematic. 

7.5 Standard errors of functions of estimates 

If we have a number of estimates /j, 72, /s, . . . with sampling errors 
which are independent, the sampling variances being V (/i), V (72), V (73), 
. . . and we form a linear function of the 7’s : 

L — 7i + 4 y2 + ^3 /a + • • • 

where the /’s are any multipliers whose values are not influenced by the 
sampling, the sampling variance of L is given by 

" V(L) = /i2V(ya) + ^2 ^V(y 2 ) + / 3 ^V(y 3 )+ . . . (7. 5. a) 

The condition of independence is important. The sampling errors of two 
estimates will be independent if the estimates are derived from sets of values 
which are themselves independent. Estimates derived from samples of 
different populations, or from different strata of the same population, are 
consequently independent, as are estimates derived from different samples of 
a large population. Estimates derived from two different variates belonging 
to the same sampling units are not in general independent, since such variates 
are likely to be correlated, high values of the one being associated with high 
(or low) values of the other in the same sampling units. 

A number of important simple formulae are derivable from the above 
general formula. 

The standard error of a multiple of an estimate is the same multiple of the 
standard error of the estimate : 

V(/y0 = /^V(y0 (7.5.b) 

S.E.(/yi)=/S.E.(yi) 

This formula has already been used in Section 7.1. 

The standard error of the difference of two independent estimates is the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the standard errors of the estimates : 

V(yi-y,)=V(yO + V(y,) (7.5.c) 

S.E. (y, - y,) = V[{S.E. (yO)^ + {S.E. (y,)F] 
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The standard error of the sum of a number of independent estimates is the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the standard errors of the estimates : 

V(yi + y2 + y3 + ...)=V(yj) + V(y,) + V(y3) + ... (7.5. d) 

S.E. (yi + y2 + y3 + . . .) == V[{S.E. (y,)F + {S.E. (yjp + {S.E. (y3)P + . . .] 

which may be expressed by the rule that ‘‘ variances are additive.*’ 

The standard error of the estimate of the mean of a large population can 
also be derived from the formula. 

Weighted means are a type of linear function which occurs frequently in 
statistics. The general form of a weighted mean is 

Xl + ^^2 72 + ‘ . 

Yw ^ ^ 

where the w’s are the weights. Knowing the variances of the y’s, the variance 
of fw can be calculated, provided the y’s are independent. Two cases are of 
frequent occurrence. 

(1) V(y,)=V(y 3 ) = ...=V(y) 

We then have 

S (w^) 


(2) V (Yi) = X/wi, etc., where A is a constant. 
We then have 


V(y«^) 


Sjzo) 1 

{s{w)r^-- siw) 


(7.5.f> 


This is the form of weighted mean which is used when we wish to obtain 
the most accurate combined estimate from a number of independent estimates 
of the same quantity whose relative variances are known. The weights are 
taken equal (or proportional) to the reciprocals of the variances, and the variance 
of the weighted mean is given by the reciprocal of the sum of the weights 
(or a multiple of this reciprocal). 

A further type of weighted mean is that in which the weights zo are in the 
nature of supplementary information, the quantities y and w both being 
determined from the individual sampling units, with the variances of the y’s 
related in some unknown manner to the w’s, and yw " S {wy)IS (w). 

In order to obtain an unbiased estimate of V (yw)) whatever the variance 
law, the squares of the deviations of they fromyvv must be weighted in proportion 
to before summation. For a random sample, if 


and 

we have 


Q = Sw^ (y - ywf 

V = Qli» - 1) 


V(fu.) 


(1 -f)nsq^ 

{s(zv)r 


(7,5.g> 
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It may also be noted that if the variance of y for given w can be regarded 
as constant over the range of w, and there is also iio variation in the mean 
value of y for given w over the range other than that ascribable to random 
■variation in y, the efficient estimate of the variance of y is given by the ordinary 
formula 

y{y) = S{y-yfl{n-'^) C.S.h) 

and formula 7 . 5 . e may be used to estimate V {yw)y with the introduction of 
the factor (1 — /). If the variance of y for given w is inversely proportional 
to w then the efficient estimate of the variance of y is given by 


Q' = Sw(y — ywY = — yw Swy 

Q'lin - 1 ) 


(7.5.i) 


is an estimate of A, and formula 7 . 5 . f can be used for estimating V (yw)y 
with the introduction of the factor (1 — /)* Either of these estimates will 
be biased if the true variance law is different from that assumed or the other 
condition does not hold. They should therefore not be used without careful 
consideration. 

The mean ratio r used in the ratio method of estimation is an example 
•of a weighted mean of the above type, since r — {y)IS (x) = S (xr)jS {x)y 
and we therefore substitute r for y and x for w. This case is discussed in more 
detail in Sections 7.8-7.11, which deal with the estimation of errors in the 
ratio method in both random and stratified samples. Normally formula 7.5.g 
will be used to estimate V (P), but under certain circumstances formulae 7 . 5 . h 
and 7 . 5 . e may be employed. 

The approximate formulae for the standard errors of the product and the 
ratio of two estimates whose sampling errors are independent may also be 
noted. These are given by 


v(yxy2)=y2^v(y,) + yi^v(y,) 

iYV(yi) , V(y,)^ 


I it X/ 

©-©'(■ 




Yi 


(7.5.j) 

(7.5.k) 


These formulae are only satisfactory if V (/i) and V (y 2 ) ate small relative to 
and respectively. 

If the estimates /i, /g, Xs, . ♦ • are not independent the concept of covariance 

must be introduced. The covariance between two estimates is the mean 

product deviation, and is estimated in exactly the same manner as is the 
variance of each of the estimates, with the exception that the sum of squares 
of the deviations of a single variate is replaced by the sum of products of the 
deviations of the two variates. If the covariance between and is denoted 
by cov (Xi Xa) the additional terms 

+ 2/1/2 cov (YiYi) + 2/1/3 cov (yiys) + 2/2/3 cov (y 2 y 3 ) + . . . 
must be introduced into the formula for V (L). This gives the additional 

term — 2 cov (X1X2) in the formula for V (Xi — X2). The corr^ponding 
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additional term in V {yiy 2 ) is + 2yiy2 cov (yiy 2 )> Rnd that in V {yily^ is 
— 2 cov within the bracket. 

If ys, • • ■ are derived from different variates belonging to the same 

sampling imits, e.^. measurements of different characters, the variance of any 
linear function L can, if desired, be estimated directly by calculating a value 
L for each sampling unit separately and estimating V (L) from these values 
in the manner appropriate to a single variate. This obviates the calculation 
of the variances and covariances of the individual variates. The saine method 
can be followed with products and ratios, subject to the same limitations as 
those given above for formulae 7.5.e and 7.5.f. If the errors of a. number 
of functions are required, however, it is best to calculate the variances and 
covariances (Example 7.8.b). 

The regression and correlation coefficients can be expressed in terms of 
the variances and covariance. We have the relations b — cov (a^)/V (a:), 
and r — cov (aj) • V (j)}. 

In the more complicated types of sampling, discussed later, the estimation 
of covariance is again exactly parallel to the estimation of the corresponding 
variances, the squares being replaced by products wherever they occur. 


Example 7.5 

Calculate standard errors for the various estimates of the regional and 
varietal differences between the yields of potatoes given in Tables 5.23.C, 
5.23.d, 5.23.e and 5.24, given that the variance of the yield per acre of any 
one variety in any one region is 4*22, and that the standard deviation is 
therefore rh 2-06. 

The standard errors of the regional-varietal means of Table 5.23.b are 
obtained by dividing the above standard deviation by the square roots of the 
numbers of fields. Thus for Majestic in Scotland the standard error is 
2-05/V3I = ±0-34. The standard errors are shown in Table 7.5, 


Table 7.5— Potato survey : standard errors of regional-v^ietal means 



Scotland 

North 

E. Midlands 

South 

West 

Majestic . 

± 0-34 

± 0-24 

± 0-20 

±0-20 

± 0-24 

King Edward . 

± 0*32 

± 0-65 

± 0-22 

± 0-25 

i 0-31 

Great Scot 

± 0*48 

±0-66 

— 

± 0-84 

± 0-48 

Arran Banner . 

± 0-72 

± 0*33 

— 

± 0-68 

± 0-38 

Kerr’s Pink 

±0-25 

± 0-34 

— 

— 

± 0-57 

. • - vii 
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These standard errors enable the differences between the individual means 
to be examined more critically. The difference between Scotland and the 
Northern region for Arran Banner, for example, is at first sight anomalous, 
being — 0*12. The standard error of this difference is \/(0*72^ 4* 0*33^) 
= 4 0*79. This difference, therefore, does not conflict very seriously with 
the other differences. 

On the other hand the difference between this difference and the largest 
positive difference, that for King Edward, is + T94 — (— 0*12) = + 2*06. 
This quantity has a standard error of '\/(0*322 -f 0*55^ + 0-72^ 4 0*33^) 
= 4 T02. It might therefore be judged unlikely, on this evidence alone, 
that the difference has arisen by chance, since Table A. 2 shows that a difference 
of 2*0 times its standard error would arise by chance in less than 1 in 20 times. 
In statistical terminology the difference is significant at the I in 20 level of 
significance. This conclusion, however, is subject to the qualification that 
we have here picked the two extreme differences out of 10 possible pairs. A 
combined test* of all 5 differences shows that they are not exceptionally variable. 
A more comprehensive test of the differences of the whole table confirms 
this verdict. It may be noted, however, that Arran Banner is only \ as common 
in Scotland as in the Northern region, whereas King Edward is 3 times as 
common in Scotland as in the Northern region. The observed differences 
are therefore in the direction that would be expected if the varieties were 
grown in the regions to which they were most suited. 

The standard errors of the means of Table 5.23.c may be calculated in 
a similar manner, that for mean {a) of Scotland for example being 
4 0*32^ 4 0*48^ 4 0*72^ 4 0*25^) = 4 0*20. The corresponding 
value for the Northern region is 4 0*19. The standard error of the estimated 
difference 8*55 - 7*46 = 4 1*09 is therefore V(0*202 4 0*19^) = 4 0*28. 
Similarly the standard error for the corresponding difference of the means (^), 
8*98 - 7*37 = 4 1*61, is 4 0*38. 

Table 5.23.d provides an example of a weighted mean with the weights 
so chosen that the most accurate combined estimate is obtained. Formula 7 .5 .f 
is therefore appropriate, and X represents the variance of a single field, i,e» 
X = 4*22. Hence the variance of the weighted mean difference = 4*22/74 
= 0*0570, and the standard error is therefore 4 0*24. 

The relative efficiency of the above estimates of the differences may be 
assessed from the ratio of the reciprocals of the variances (Section 8.1). 
Assigning a value of 100 to the weighted mean, the relative efficiencies of 
means {a) and (b) are 73*5 and 39*9.‘f 

Finally we may evaluate the standard errors of Table 5.23.e. These 
cannot be evaluated exactly, as the pooling of regions is based on the assumption 
that there are no differences of any importance between these regions. In so 

* The weighted sum of squares of deviations gives == ^*74 with 4 degrees of 
freedom. 

t These values do not represent the true efficiencies, which are obtained by assigning 
the value of 100 to the most efficient possible method, here that of Table 5.24. 
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far as this is not the case additional errors will be introduced, and the standard 
errors calculated on the assumption that there are no differences will therefore 
be underestimates of the true errors. 

The standard errors of the means of the pooled regions can be calculated 
from the numbers of fields on which each mean is based. Thus that for 
Majestic is a/( 4‘22/356) - ± OTl. The standard errors of the Scottish 
means have already been given in Table 7.5. The standard error of the 
weighted mean for Majestic is therefore given by 



42 X OTP + P X 0*342 

52 


) 


± 0*11 


Similarly the standard errors for the other four varieties are found to be 
-f~ 0*13, 0*29, 0*24 and dz 0*24. 

The standard errors of the estimates obtained in Table 5.24 can only 
be calculated exactly by inversion of the matrix of the simultaneous linear 
equations giving the least-squares solution. This requires a good deal of 
arithmetical work. The method is explained, for example, in Statistical 
Methods for Research Workers^ Section 29. 

In material of this type, however, there will rarely be any need to determine 
the standard errors exactly. An upper limit to the standard error of any 
particular difference can be obtained by calculating the standard error of the 
estimate given by Method (3) of Section 5 . 23. A lower limit can be obtained 
by calculating what the standard error would be if there were no cross 
classification, and if the relevant variance per unit were that within sub-classes. 
The value of this latter standard error for the difference between Scotland and 
the Northern region, for example, is 

2-05a/ — I = 4-0-22 
\ 177/ 

The value of the standard error for Method (3) has already been found to be 
0*24. In this case close limits are set to the true standard error. 


7.6 Stratified random sample with possibly unequal variances within 
strata 

Since in a stratified sample differences between the sampling units in the 
different strata are eliminated from the sampling error, in estimating this error 
we require not the total variance of the sampling units over the whole population, 
but the variances of the sampling units within the different strata. 

A simple example will illustrate the difference. Suppose we have a large 
population of which 25 per cent, of the units have the value 8, 50 per cent, 
have the value 10, and 25 per cent, have the value 12. The mean of the 
population is 10, and 50 per cent, of the values have a deviation of 0 from the 
mean, the remaining 50 per cent, having a deviation of i 2. The mean 
square deviation or total variance is therefore 0*5 X 0 + 0*5 X 22 = 2. 
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Suppose now the population is divided into two strata, the first containing all 
the units with value 8 and one-half the units with value 10, the second one- 
half the units with value 10 and all the units with value 12, The mean of 
the first Stratum is 9, and all units in it have a deviation of db h The mean 
square deviation or variance within the first stratum is therefore 1. The same 
holds for the second stratum. 

In this example the strata are of the same size and the within-strata variances 
are equal. Examples can easily be constructed in which this is not the case, 
but even if the variances are unequal an average within-strata variance can be 
calculated, and in a large population this will always be less than the total 
variance if there are differences between the strata means. 

If the sample numbers in all strata are sufficiently large for the within-strata 
variances per sampling unit to be separately estimated, the sampling variances 
of the means or totals of the individual strata can be estimated separately, and 
the sampling variance of the population mean or total, which is a linear function 
of these means or totals, can be obtained by the use of the formulae of 
Section 7.5. 

This method is valid even if there is inequality in the within-stratum 
variance per sampling unit from stratum to stratum, and is applicable to all 
types of stratification, including stratification with a variable sampling fraction 
and stratification after selection. 

In general it is best to build up the variance of the population estimate 
under consideration by calculating the variances of the component parts, and 
adding these variances, or the correct multiples of them, the same steps being 
followed as in the calculation of the estimate itself. We will therefore not 
give formulae for the variances of all the different estimates set out in Sections 
6.4 and 6.5, but will illustrate the derivation of such formulae by obtaining 
that for V (y) in the case of a variable sampling fraction. 

We have y = Si (j)}/N. If is the variance within the ffh stratum, 
T —fi), and hence by formula 7. 5. a 

V (y) = ni (1 -~/0}/N2 (7 .6 .a) 

For V (y) the will be replaced by their estimates 

If all the sampling fractions are equal we have, since N = gn^ 

V(y) = (l (7.6.b) 

If we require the sampling errors of estimates applicable to domains of 
study which cut across the strata the situation is more complicated. If a dash 
is used to denote the domain in question, and if is the estimated variance 
per unit between the units of this domain in stratum i, and the proportion 
of the selected units of stratum i not in the domain is qi\ so that qi = {m — ni)jnu 
estimates of the variances of the total and mean of the domain are given by 
V (Y') = (1 -fi) {qt'yi^^ + 5 /^ 

N'2 V {f) = (1 -^fi) {qi' ( j?/ -t- si'^} 

Consequently, in the case of a stratified sample with uniform sampling 
fraction, an approximate estimate of the sampling error of a domain mean 
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^ocample 7 M. a ^ ‘ 

Estimate the sampling errors of the estimates of E , 
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"'"^^i^ares of ^ 

?r“ » - -r: 


s-E.(7d lvis,(^)J 


V(y/) 


19,00( 
76, Doc 
1> 595, 000 
5,560,000 
10,069,000 


the • I 17,319,00 
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Table 6.5 


Size-group 

(acres) 


ni 


Ui 


1-5 

6-20 

21-50 

51-150 

151-300 

301 - 


22 

26 

18 

26 

20 

13 


21 

16 

11 


0 

•03846 

•27778 

•80769 

•80000 

•84615 



3-431 

3-837 

3-040 
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Table 7.7. d — Estimation of sampling errors of the estimates 

OF Example 6.7 


Size-group 

(acres) 

rii 


nSiiy)} 

gi^ 

V(Y.), 

1-5 

0 





6-20 

3 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

21-50 

6 

53-5 

320 

3,600 

1,152,000 

51-150 

26 

159-2 

3,930 

400 

1,572,000 

151-300 

40 

564-2 

20,310 

100. 

2,031,000 

301-500 

1 43 

1,703 

58,580 

25 

1,464,000 

501- 

17 

2,614 

29,630 

9 

267,000 


135 




6,486,000 


variances added, in accordance with formula 7 . 5 . a. The estimated standard 
error of the total acreage is thus y'G, 486,000 = ri: 2550. 

It will be noted that the acreage of wheat in the smallest size-group has 
been assumed to be zero, and that the estimated zero error variance of the 
second size-group is based on only two degrees of freedom, and is therefore 
very inaccurately determined. It is clear, however, from the nature of the 
material and the trend of the variances in the larger size-groups that this variance 
must be srnall. 

In the computation of the standard error of the number of farms growing 
wheat, allowance should also strictly be made for the stratification by districts. 
If the number of farms in each size-group district sub-class were large this 
could be done by calculating the variance of each size-group total of farms 
growing wheat by the method of Example 7 . 6 . a. The numbers in many of 
the sub-classes are ^o small, however, that the approximation resulting from 
using the estimated proportions p to calculate the variances will be unsatisfactory. 
In this case it will be sufficient to ignore the district stratification, calculating 
the variance of each size-group total of farms growing wheat from the proportion 
in that size-group, and then proceeding in the same manner as for wheat 
acreage. The resultant standard error will be found to be i 88*9. 


Example 7 .7 .h 

Estimate the sampling standard errors of the regional and varietal means 
of the yields of potatoes given in Table 5. 23. a, and compare them with the 
standard errors already obtained in Example 7.5. 

As mentioned in Section 5.23, the sample can be regarded as stratified 
by regions (but not by varieties). The regional standard errors are therefore 
derived from the analysis of variance within and between regions. This is 
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given by lines (1), (4) and (5) of Table 7.7.e. The required standard errors 
are therefore y^(5 -25/174) = dz 0*17, etc. 


Table 7.7. e — P otato survey : analysis of variance of yields per acre 



Degrees of 
freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Between regions (1) 


4 

173*7 

43-42 

("Between varieties (2) 


16 

987*7 

61*73 

Within ! Within varieties (3) 


880 

3713*6 

4*22 

ITotal (4) 


896 

4701*3 

5*25 

Total (5) . . . . 


900 

4875*0 

5*42 

Between varieties (6) 


4 

887*3 

221*82 

r Between regions (7) 


16 

274*1 

17*13 

Within J Within regions (8) 


880 

3713*6 

4*22 

varieties 1 


. ■ 



ITotal (9) 


896 

3987*7 

4*45 

Total (10) 


900 

4875*0 

5*42 


The mean square within regions, 5-25, is T24 times the mean square 
within regions and varieties, 4-22, already given in Example 7.5. This latter 
mean square is obtained from an analysis of variance within and between 
the regional-varietal groups, lines (2) and (3). This would have been the 
appropriate mean square for estimating the errors of the regional means if 
the sample had been stratified by regions and varieties. 

The exact standard errors of the varietal means cannot be obtained by any 
simple process. If the sample were fully random, and not stratified by regions, 
the correct estimate would be that given by the within-varieties component 
of variance, Le, by treating the sample as if it were stratified by varieties. 
Stratification by regions will reduce the sampling error of the varietal means 
slightly, but not to any great extent. Consequently the estimate obtained by 
stratifying by varieties and not. by regions will be somewhat of an overestimate 
of the true standard error. 

The analysis of variance within and between varieties (ignoring regions) 
is given by lines (6), (9) and (10) of Table 7.7.e. Approximations to the 
varietal standard errors are therefore given by a/( 4-45/393) = d: 0*11, etc. 

It should be noted that although the sample is stratified by regions the 
component of variance due to regions must not be eliminated when calculating 
the standard errors of the varietal means. This must only be done if the sample 
is stratified by both varieties and regions. The reason is as follows. If the 
sample is stratified by both varieties and regions the proportions of fields from 
each region in each varietal mean will be exactly equal to the proportions for 
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that variety in the country. Hence only variation between fields of the same 
variety within each region contributes to the error. In the present case, 
however, the proportions of fields from each region in each varietal mean do 
not correspond exactly to the proportions in the country. The deviations are 
in fact only slightly less than would be obtained in a random sample. 

Those familiar with the use of the analysis of variance in replicated 
experiments may wonder why two separate analyses required, instead of 
the single analysis analogous to the partition of the degrees of freedom of a 
complete 5x5 table into 

Regions ... ... 4 

Varieties ... ... 4 

Regions X varieties 16 

The reason is that regions and varieties are not orthogonal^ owing to the differing 
numbers of fields in the different sub-classes. The analysis of variance of 
non-orthogonal material is inherently more complicated, and in particular the 
interaction component, regions x varieties, can only be obtained by rather 
elaborate calculation (Yates, 1934, A). It is not given by the subtraction of 
the sums of squares for regions (1) and varieties (6) from the sum of squares 
for all regional-varietal sub-classes, (1) and (2), or (6) and (7). 

All the components of variance due to the regional-varietal classification 
must be eliminated wlien calculating the sampling standard errors of varietal 
diiferences freed from regional effects, or of regional differences freed from 
varietal effects, since we are then concerned only with the component of 
variance within sub-classes. These standard errors have already been discussed 
in Example 7 . 5. The within-sub-classes component can be obtained by splitting 
the sum of squares within each region into bet^veen and within varieties and 
pooling the components so obtained, as in lines (2) and (3) of Table 7.7.e ; 
by doing the same for regions within varieties, as in lines (7) and (8) ; or by 
making a direct analysis between and within regional-varietal sub-classes. 
All three processes are equivalent arithmetically, and give the same sum of 
squares (880 degrees of freedom) within sub-classes. 

The reader should calculate for himself the various sums of squares (other 
than the total sum of squares) given in Table 7.7.e. These can be obtained 
from the data of Table 5.23,b. For this purpose the means require to be 
recalculated to a greater number of decimal places than those given in 
Table 5.23.b.* 

It will now be seen that three separate variances are relevant to the 
calculation of the standard errors appropriate to the various estimates w^e have 
obtained from the data of Table 5 . 23 . b. There is also a fundamental difference 
in the nature of the errors. Those appropriate to the regional means and 
varietal means are genuine sampling errors. They answer the question : 

* There are one or tAvo minor last-place discrepancies between the means and totals 
given in Table 5.23,b. These are due to reconstruction of the data from a table in 
a report. . 
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If we now take Sq^ to represent the estimated mean square deviation from 
the true ratio line, we have 

s^.= QI(n-r) 

We then find 


V(r) = 
V(Y) = 

V(y) = 


1 -/ 1 -/ , 
nx^ {S{x)Y^‘' 

‘ ~~ 


The first of the above formulas is equivalent to formula 7.5.g. 

The analogy with the case of a random sample without supplementary 
information can now be seen. Apart from the factor \vhich will be 

approximately unity, the only difference is that the sum of the squares of the 
deviations of y from the mean y of the sample is replaced by the sum of the 
squares of the deviations of y from the ratio line of the sample. 

The variance of a standardized estimate /o will be obtained by replacing 
X by Xq in the above formula. 

In the case of two-phase sampling the first-phase estimate Xj of x will 
be subject to sampling errors. If the sampling is random for both phases the 
variance of y will be 

where the suffices refer to the phases. Sq^ is calculated as above from the 
second-phase units, and is the total variance of y^ also calculated from the 
second-phase units. 

The first term of the above formula will be recognized as the sampling 
variance of y due to the second-phase sampling of the first-phase sample 
(regarded as without erroi), while the second term is the first-phase sampling 
variance of y, i,e, the variance which would be obtained if y were determined 
for all units of the first-phase sample. This subdivision of the variance provides 
a general method of obtaining the errors of two-phase sampling. In certain 
types of sampling the circumstance that values of y are not available for all. 
the first-phase units introduces complications into the estimation of the second 
component of varianc^e which will be dealt with in Section 8.7. 

It frequently happens that the available supplementary information is out 
of date or otherwise subject to error. If, however, values of rr are known for 
all units of the population these values can be used in the calculation of x from 
the selected units. If this is done bias will be avoided, and the effect of these 
errors on the final estimates will be correctly assessed, provided the original 
frame is complete. If the frame is not complete the sampling divides into two* 
parts : that covering units included in the original frame, for which the ratio* 
or regression method of estimation can be used ; and that covering units not 
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SO included, for which the appropriate method of estimation without 
supplementary information will be required. : . 

It may also be noted that if the variance Vx (r) of r for fixed x is constant 
over the whole range of values of a;, and if r itself exhibits no trend , oyer this 
range, V (r) may be estimated from formulae 7 . 5 . h and 7 . 5 . e, substituting 
X for w and r for y. This method of estimation has the advantage of saving 
computation in cases in which the values of r are directly available while those 
of y are not, but it will give a biased estimate of error if the above conditions 
are not fulfilled. An example of the method is given for a stratified sample 
in Example 7.17. 

If Vx (r) is virtually constant, the sampling error of any ratio estimate can 
be rapidly calculated once the value of Vx (r) has been established, since only 
S (x) and A (a^) require to be known, formula 7.5.e being used. Similarly, 
if Vx (r) is inversely proportional to a, t.e. equal to X/x, formula 7.5.f can be 
used, only S (x) being required. The effective constancy of A, and its value, 
can be most simply established by calculating V (r) in the ordinary manner 
for various batches of data and calculating the resultant values of from 
formula 7.5.f. This is in general preferable to using formulae 7.5.i and 
7.5.f directly. 

Example 7. 8, a 

Estimate the sampling error of the ratio estimate of the acreage of wheat 
from the random sample of farms (Example 6. 9. a). 

We have 

S (y2) 207,261 S {xy) = 902,958 S (x^) ^ 5,061,734 

■, P = -1522430 2r = -3044860 = -0231779 

g 49,643 V = 400-35 

S.E. (r) - 1/20) 125 X 400-35} - ± 0-01443 

S.E. (Y) = 273,074 x 0-01443 -= i 3,940 

Example 7 .8. h 

Estimate the sampling error of the estimates of Example 6.9.b. 

We have 

A3 f 43/325 = 0-1323 g = 7 -5581 

S (y) -- 799 y = 18-5814 x = 79-6977 S (x) = 3,427 

S(y^) = 22,065 S (xy) = 76,965 S (xj = 328,323 

yE(y) = 14,846-5 y^(^) 63,678-5 xS(x) 273,124-0 

S(y -j;)2 = 7218-5 S(x-~x)(y -y) = 13,286-5 S (x - x)^ == 55,199-0 

r = 0-233149 2r = 0-466298 r^ = 0-0543585 

0 = 4023-6 95-80 

S.E. (100 r) = ™ V(0-8677 x 43 x 95-80) = ± 1-744 
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Had the sample been a random sample of individuals the formula of 
Section 7.4 would have been applicable, giving 

S E (100 r) = 100 ^ 0-2331 X 0-7669/3427) — ± 0 673 

units consist of groups of individuals and not single individuals. 

Since the totfl number of persons in the reserve is unknown, the standa 
errors of the total numbers are derived from ^ormu ® J 

random sample without supplementary information. We therefore ha 

S{y - yfi{n - 1) = 171-87 S{x- xfl{n - 1) = 1,311-3 

S E. (X) = 7-5681 X -v/(0-8677 X 43 X 1314-3) = ± 1,673 

S.E. (Y) = 7-5581 X V(0-8677 X 43 X 171-87) = ± 605-3 

The standard error of the number present in the reserve (^n be calcuHted 

in the same manner from the sum of the squares of the deviations of (a ^y), 
which in turn can be calculated directly from the separate values of (a j)- 
In the oresent case where the separate values of {x - y) are not tabulated, 
and where - 4 ( V - 3?) has already been calculated, it is more convenient 
t of deviation, from the ,om. of .^uare. 

and products already calculated (see Section 7 . o). u 


aS{(A-y)-(A 

S.E. (X 


= 55,199-0 + 7,218-6 — 2 X 13,286-5 — 35,844-5 
7-5581 X V{0-8677 X 43 X 35,844-5/42} == ± 1349 


Note that « and , are no. independent, being 

sampling units, and therefore V (X - Y) is ^ n 286-5/42 gives 

to V (X) + V (Y) - 2 cov (XY). Putting cov (XY) equal to 13,286 o/4J gives 

the same result as above. 

7.9 Ratio method : stratified sample with uniform sampling fraction 

(a) When the ratio is assumed to be the same for all strata; 

Instead of taking the sum of squares of deviations from the general ratio 

line S deviation.’ Ln a «ri.s of linos paraM .0 this I n. an^ 

the points representing the strata means must be taken, the divisor 
being replaced by n — t. 

Thus ^ 

O = S5'f{(y-ji)-r(«-^0F 

= I, Si {y- ytf - 2r S Si ( y - yd {x - ^i) + r S Si {x - ■ *,) 
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in the pboled estimate of error for a stratified sample without supplementary 
information. 

(b) When the ratio is permitted to assume different values for the different 

, strata : 

The common r is replaced by Pj corresponding to the different strata, 
so that 

0 S Si (y - 22 : ri St (y -yi) {x - xi) + S Si {x - Xif 

The divisor n — t stands. 

In this case the contribution to Q from each stratum is best computed 
separately. If desired the variances of the contributions to Y from the different 
strata may also be estimated separately. This course is equivalent to assigning 
slightly different weights to the different contributions to Q, the situation 
being analogous to that already discussed in Section 7.6. 

Note that if the population totals X/ are not known for the different strata 
but the total X for the whole population is known, the formulae for case (a) 
must be used for calculating the sampling errors of r and Y, even if the ratio 
clearly varies from stratum to stratum, since the method of estimation must 
be that corresponding to case (a). 

Example 7 .9 

Estimate the sampling errors of the estimate of Example 6.10. 

The contributions to Q from the six districts are : 


District 

Qi 

District 

Qi 

1 

5,107*59 

4 

20,566-56 

2 

1,550*71 

5 & 7 .. 

3,737-14 

3 

7,963*98 

6 

1,080-92 



Total 40,006-90 

S.E.(Y) = 

273,074 / f 1 \ 

■ 15,114 20) 

40,006-901 
119 j 

■ = 3,610 


7.10 Ratio method : stratified sample with variable sampling fraction 

If the ratio is assigned different values in the different strata the variance 
of the estimated total is 

= S {gi^ (1 —fi) m Sqi^} approximately, 

V (r) = V (Y)/X2 
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Here the Sqi^ are estimated separately for each stratum, using the value of the 
ratio appropriate to the stratum and the divisor m — 1 for Qu 

If the ratio is assumed to be the same for all strata the same formula may 
be used, with the exception that the Qi are calculated using the general ratio, 
with divisors m — 1 as before. 

For an illustration of the application of these formulae see Example 7.17. 

7,11 Ratio method : integral values of the supplementary variate 

When the supplementary variate x can only assume small integral values 
the above formulae for Q can be simplified by classifying the data according 
to the value of a:. The most common instance in censuses and surveys is in 
surveys of human populations in which the sampling units are households and 
information is required on individuals. 

In the analysis of data appertaining to individuals the working unit in 
the analysis will commonly be the individual, although the sampling unit is 
the household. Clear distinction must therefore be made between the values y 
for the sampling units which in households of two, for instance, will consist 
of the totals of pairs of individuals, and the values for the individuals. These 
latter values we will denote by z, with the convention that [z] for families 
of more than one unit represents the total of the individuals in this family, 
so that [z] equals y. With this notation r = i. Suffices will be used to indicate 
size of family ; • • • to denote the numbers of of the different 

sizes. 

No difficulty should be found in transforming the formulae for Q into 
a form suitable for computation. In the case of a random sample, for instance, 
we find 

Q-S,(y^) + S, (y) + . , . - 2r{S,{y) + 25, (y) + . , . } 

+ + 4w2 + . . . ) 

= S,{z^) + S^[zf+ . . . -2z{S,(z) + 2S^(z)+ . . . } 

, + Z^ (til + ^^2 T" • • * ) 

=: Si (z — Zif + 5, ([z] — 2i2)2 + . . . + ni(zi —zy 

+ 4^2 (^2 — . 

It will be noted that in order to calculate Q the quantities [z] are required. 
In the event of the sun^ey material being recorded on punched cards, each 
individual will normally be assigned to a separate card. The required totals 
can then be obtained on the tabulator by sorting for family designation, family 
size, and any stratification which is required, and controlling on family 
designation, either printing the totals or reproducing them directly on to new^ 
family cards. The latter procedure will be advantageous if further analysis 
is required on the characteristics of families regarded as entities. 

This type of analysis can be confined to a special type of individual, such 
as adult males. If punched cards are used a card count will have to be 
introduced to count the number of the special type occurring in each family, 
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which may be termed the “partial size” of the family. There is then the 
minor complication that families of different partial sizes will occur together 
in the tabulated results. This is overcome if the results are reproduced on 
cards, as the “ partial sizes ” can be punched on the cards, and the cards 
subsequently sorted by partial size and listed. 

The last of the above forms for Q separates the various components of 
variance. The first term gives the contribution to Q arising from variation 
between families of one, the second that between families of two, etc., and the 
first term of the second set gives the contribution due to the average deviation 
of families of one from the general mean, etc. If the sample were stratified 
for size of family the second set of terms would be omitted. They will also 
be omitted if the error of a mean standardized for distribution of family size 
is required. 

The above formula for Q can be set out in analysis of variance form, as 
in Table 7.11. 

Table 7.11 — Analysis of variance form for Q for integral values of jc 



Degrees 
of freedom 

Sum of squares 

Between families of size 1 

— 1 

S,(z - 

.. „ 2 . 

-— \ 


„ „ „ 3 . 

— 1 


Between means of families of different 



sizes . . . . . 

t - 1 

n-Jzi — ~zY + — z'i^' 


The mean square of the first line then gives the estimate of the error 
variance of families of size 1, the mean square of the second line, divided 
by 4, the estimate of the error variance of family means of size 2, etc. The 
means of families of a given size can thus be compared for different parts of 
the population, remembering that the further divisors for depend 

on the numbers of families and not individuals entering into the means. 

7.12 Regression method : random sample 

The estimation of error in the regression method follows much the same 
lines as in the ratio method. The sum of squares of deviations from the ratio 
line is replaced by the sum of squares of deviations from the regression line, 
and the divisor w — 2 is used instead of n — 1, since an additional degree 
of freedom is accounted for by the fact that the regression line not only passes 
through the mean point, but has its slope determined independently from the 
data. ' 
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JJKROR 

by the equation'^" deviations from the regression line is given 

Q = S(y 

= ‘S' ( y — via — (j ^(^ ~ x) (y — 
so that - 


= e/(« 


^ (x 
2 ) 


-/ 


and, if errors in A are neglected 

v(y) 

The error variance of b if tht. . ” 

oi 0, It the variance of y for fi^eH v • 

/ ^ “®d V IS constant, is 

V(fo =--_. 

value y, of :y for^foe'vl’e ^^of a standardised 

Jil™ » calcuJated f,„„ die 1, » >.«<l, ]„„.<) „f 

Th- -^i^^Q/in-l) 

the indivfoual sampIfog'^uSi^^W” analysis of the values y - 6 

-f »'“l«ing ,L ,.L !' ft «P~sio„ d Q t".™ r 

Trsir'?“”* ™ »f . "art: 

Sj "s ttci-irt’s 

standarHi'/afi'^ ™ — b) /nr -\ • approximates 

ardization correction is small. (*0 - ^) introduced into the 
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, .12 SAMPUNO METHODS TO» CBNSOSBS «<» SD.WB 

Exampk 7 .12. a . „ „f Fxamole 6. 12. a. 

Esttaato the o-r«Ts of .he .«.»».«• «t ExamP 

We have 


Q 


: 164,904 - 0-19316 X 624,739 
: Q/123 = 359-59 


: 44,229 


j2 = Q/123 = 359-59 „ „oo __ (r 1-653)^ 

V X _ (1 _ 1/20) 359-59 / 125 = 2-733 - li 

SE (Y ; 2ffl6Xl'«53 = ±«2« 

0-0001112 =(±0-01054)^ 

^ w "" 3,234,270 

hT- ' Se“mp“Si' Mow iSf Eiveo Ld a.e 

iS “2. «='«■'“ 

“ 0 - 2 X 

i 2 = 93,424/24 — 3893 resultant standard errors 

The values of .he varian* P» -h 

of the various estimates, are as 


Sample plots only 
Ratio method 

Regression, 6o 
Regression, b 
Regression, &o 


1 . 

: -6327 
•55 


Variance 
per unit 

4,803 

4,230 

. 3,893 

. 3,579 

3,454 


S.E. (total volume) 

710,000 cu. ft. 
i 602,000 cu. ft. 

i 639,000 cu. ft. 
i 613,000 cu. ft. 
i 603,000 cu. ft. 


Relative 

efficiency 

72 

82 

89 

96 

100 


tL relative efficiency of the various pthojs 

:^tSerhi"SS-e”= reSYT.hr.=:2 

svais'rrio- "r^vrs-V*" 

”r^22iixf.rofroh. .h. .h..e » 
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apparent small gain in accuracy owing to change in the degrees of freedom 
from 23 to 24. There is therefore no point in attempting to take account of 
small differences in the regression coefficient for different parts of the data, 
or to determine b very exactly. Any value reasonably near the correct value 
will give a satisfactory adjustment. 

The ratio method has given an estimate of the standard error which is 
relatively low because S (^) for the sample is high. The average performance 
of the ratio method may best be judged by the variance per unit. 

Limits of error can be assigned to the possible bias in the eye estimates 
by calculating thie standard error of the difference or of the ratio r. 

We have 

S.E, {x -y) =- V(3893/25) = ± 12*5. 

The actual difference, — 15*3, is 1*22 times its standard error, and these 
data therefore do not by themselves furnish conclusive evidence of the 
existence of bias in the eye estimates. Taking limits of error of db twice the 
standard error gives limits to the bias of — 40*3 and + 9*7, i.e, ~ 27 per 
cent, and + 7 cent. 

Similarly S.E. (r) = b: 0-098, and since r — 1*116 the ratio of the deviation 
of r from unity to its standard error is 1*19, which compares with the value 
of 1*22 for X —y. 

As mentioned in Example 6.12.b, the more extensive data of the full 
survey confirmed the existence of bias, giving at the same time a more accurate 
determination of its average magnitude and variation for different types of 
woodland. 

7.13 Regression method : stratified and balanced samples 

{a) Uniform sampling fraction, regression coefficient the same for all 
strata : 

As for a random sample, except that 

g S {y ~yif -hi. Si {y - yt) {x - xt) 
s,^ = Ql{n -t-l) 
y(b)=s,^II,Si(x-!Cif 

If an arbitrary value Bq is taken, the formula for Q must be rewritten in 
the same manner as in an unstratified sample, the divisor being n — t. 

(b) Uniform sampling fraction, regression coefficients different for the 
different strata : 

bi = Si (y — yi) {x — XijjSi (x — Xif 

If a pooled estimate of error is used, 

^lSi{y - - l^biSiiy -yi)(x-Xi) 

s,^ = Qlin ~ 2t) 

V (bi) = s,^/Si (X - XiY 
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If the variances from the regression lines in the different strata are likely 
to be different, separate estimates of < 5 ^ should be used when evaluating V (^/). 

(c) Variable sampling fraction : 

The method is similar to that outlined for the ratio method. 

{d) Balanced sample : 

As far as the estimation of error is concerned, a balanced sample must 
be treated as if it were an unbalanced sample from which estimates have been 
derived by the use of regression on the balanced variate. There will be no 
regression adjustment to the estimates of the population values, since ^ — x 
will be zero because of the balancing. 

7.14 Calibration of eye estimates 

When a regression is used to calibrate eye estimates, as described in 
Section 6.15, the sampling variance of y can be split into three parts, that due 
to errors in b\ that due to the sampling variance of x-^ arising from the main 
sampling process, and that due to the variance of — x arising from the 
variance about the regression line. 

The component of variance due to errors in b' is usually sufficiently small 
to be neglected. To a first approximation it equals 

(^1 - V {V)lb'^ 

where V {b') is calculated in the ordinary manner from the regression. 

The variance of is calculated from the values of x for all the selected 
units in the manner appropriate to the method of sampling adopted. The 
contribution to V (y) from this source is approximately 

y{x,)ib'^ 

A closer approximation is obtained by multiplying this variance by 
{y {oc) — yi{x)}IW (iv), where V (:v) is that part of the variance of x which 
contributes to V (^ 1 ) and (x) is the residual variance of x about the regression 
line. 

The variance of Xi — x due to variance about the regression line is 
calculated from the residual variance (x) of x about this line. If and 
71 represent the numbers of units in the original sample and the sub-sample 
for eye estimates, the contribution to V (y) when all units are given equal 
w^eight in the mean is 

(fti — n) V; (x)lb'^ fifii 

If the x^s are weighted according to area a or other weights, the last expression 
becomes 

V/W (S' ia)y r S(a^) S'{a^) I 

b'^ \S,(a)) L{S(a)P + {5'(a)}q 

wffiere Si, S and indicate summation over the whole sample, over the 
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sub-sample, and over the part of the sample not included in the sub-sample 

respectively. ^ " 

Example 7 .14 

Estimate the variance of the mean yield per acre obtained in Example 


The component of variance due to errors in b' is negligible, since x. x 
IS nearly zero. 

Since a?! was calculated by weighting the weighted mean eye estimates 
of the individual farms by the wheat acreages of these farms, the ratio method 
ot calculating the sampling error at the first stage is applicable. A table was 
therefore prepared giving for each farm, (1) the total wheat acreage, (2) the 
weighted mean yield per acre based on the eye estimates of all the chosen 
fields on that farm, and (3) the product of these two numbers. Columns (1) 
and (3) constitute, in the ordinary ratio notation, the and y values. Using 
these tabulated values, and the ordinary formula for the variance of a ratio 
with the inclusion of the factor (1 -/), we find V (xi) = 0-8200,* and 
consequently the corresponding component of variance is 0-8200/0-69262 or 
1-7095. The factor (1 -/) can properly be included here since for the 
majority of farms all the fields were taken. On the other hand, although 
the variance per field of the eye estimates is probably reasonably constant, the 
alternative approach outlined in Section 7.5, making use of this fact, would 
present diffiralties, since the sampling units at the first stage are farms and 
not fields. The direct approach is therefore simpler. 

The residual variance about the regression line was found to be, from an 
analysis of the unweighted data for fields, (a;) = 7-038. The sums and 
sums of squares of the areas of the individual fields for which actual yields 
are and are not available, and of all fields, are 


.S'(«)= 610 S'{a)^ 1279 («) = 1889 

5 (fl2) = 1 5, 1 72 S’ («2) = 33,899 {a^) = 49,07 1 

Substitution in the formula above gives a component of variance of 0-4137 
fiields and not farms can reasonably be used here, since errors in the eye 
^timates may be expected to be reasonably independent from field to field. 
This IS not the case with V (*i), since the yields of fields on the same farm 
oiten show considerable correlation. 


therefore 

y(l 7095 r 0-4137) ^ ± 1-46 bushels per acre. The main source of error 
IS that due to sampling errors introduced by the variation in yields from farm 
to tarm. The eye estimates are shown to be sufficiently consistent and to 
give adequate differentiation between differing yields. Regarded as an estimate 
ot the mean yields of the fields actually sampled, the adjusted mean yield has 
a standard error of only V0T137 = ± 0-64 bushels per acre. 


* The closer approximation gives the value 0'733, 
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,^. 1.10 SAMPUNO MttHOBB ™ c«sm.s »».> soBnnrs 

7.15 S««pltog »W *«» 

» Tu Lie. ™-.- »< ^ 

for a random sample, „ S (r -?»(•- ') 


If units selected mote ^uMont *^1^!*' 

*‘t1i,.”rT3.rplpnS.nlUwn tse therefor, have 

V(y) =X^Sr^/M 
Y (Y) = X® Sr^jn 

If foe sic. of tl>e P»P*>“ “C^nSrSteTfaln^^ 
rSTn^.r-^v: f«"Ule, foaosdng the nofohon of 

Section6.16, 




Hence, if A is known exactly, 
V(X)=A 2 * 




X® tio-n 


V(Y) = X"V(r) + r*V(X) 

= ?£(r,« + ”-^’f-) 

n \ ^0 / 

-tarill contribute some slight 
If A is not known exactly ^J^^oponds on the precise m^hod of 
addidonal variance, foe ““«“ ^,"„i/in general be sufBeienri, small 
location of the • . ’ . _ u for A, we have 

to be neglected. Substituting 

n (Mo - »). 

V(X)=-^^ 

*’”'SLa.e the smnpling '7” ^,£fo„”prSd°of’S”& pe^ “e is 
Ta “S' r;rdlSrn poin» he taken as random. 

The smndard error of_foem.»yleM^.»-»^^^ 


S.E. (r) = 3-5/\/529 




For the estimates of Example 6.16 a 
V(X) 

S.E.(X) 

V(Y) 


estimation of thp 

the sampling ERRPh 
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25602 X ^ ’'^^8 

8317 acres* 


i 57,000 acres 

UHOW/ 7788 


529 

S.E. ^ 45,900 tons 


= 84-24 X 1010 cwt.* 


For the estimates of Example 6.l6.b, 
V (X) = 640* X ?!2!_^.053 


842-2 X 10« acres* 


= 2536 X 10« cwt.* 


J>.E. (X) = ± 29,000 acres 

~ 4>409,000* X 3-5*/59q _l ir rro 
S-E- (Y) = ± 26,200 tons ^ X 

sources we should have known accurately from other 

y 1)354:, 000^ ^ 


S.E. (Y) 


529 

■ i 10,300 tons 


3*5^ cwt.2 


' / -L. ^yyy^jyjyj conS 

.WrieVn'*' ™" '‘“rfy be more effi ■ 

*e preeeeee or .bsL'ce 7S.t e^p ‘be 

If the sample points are co" Se^m ^'^trict. ‘ 

SS'SSiS'SSfes 

m Secpon ,., 7 . fr,„ 6„, 

”” -- - P»babiU«eo p„p„,„8,^ 

cstitTe%?%TTh?^^^^^^^^ 3-11, a pooled 

oased on the mean square 

15 




MBTHOfS *«> 

' 11 he reauired. Consequently 

of , witUo o..«. 

n -—t 


Sr^ 


V(r.) = ^rMl 
V(r)=V(Y)/X^ 


We then have 
and thus 

^ ^ • ic larae it may be necessary 

' If .h. V„W0» in ostoat. of «ror, in order to 

« i...od„» «e.gh« when formmg 

avoid biaSo ct-on sampling is ^Jiey are selected. In the 

being selected by *e '”'‘5^“^“ probabiUty of selection is not stncty 

^.^^rtToUrtti. t fo-» - 

'^*“^‘::;rtbe sampling etrots of tbe estimate of ^ 


Between districts 
Within districts 

Total 


Degrees of 
freedom 


10 

16 


Sum of 
squares 

.04952 

•02649 

•07601 


Mean 

square 

•008263 

•002649 

•004751 


XUIAX^ 

™. gi.es a .aloe of ..of ^ “* 

, (X,M. - /« ---J 2 “d^ri. less tban tbe 
I. .1,1 be -tnCirS-XaislHcts apptedably tednces 
overall variance. Consequently 
the sampling error. 

7.17 Multi-stage sampling sampling error 


n-nit 



estimation of the sampeing error 

stages, and using the methriW f • ^ 7.17 

'&r;;rr 

variance can be ^aSi Ae second anTfolll this 

which are sampled by the Y the selected first-staler^ stages. This 

Thus, for examnle in i ^”^pbng at the second and fnfl^ units as strata 
units, and «" "“^lom samp^ ^nh^T^f^^es. 

the estimate of thf^ tinits selected from earL r ®^^^cted first-stage 

-'•■ is th, '■‘^T fos fho s4.m; xr«™*“- 

and/' and/" are fh.. fl units about tho ifntt-stage units, 

variance of the mean seconduttage samnlino f unit means. 

»c. this me^' “bli^tn-Sr 2'S itT r^W'T"';? 

"-“n Of "h: “popXotT -^o-^e i's'aJ^S 


V(y): 


f-/' 




-/' 


v "2 


ft 

Example 7 ,17 

Calculate the Qory^^r 

"iifogen per acre obtainS ZZZJl.Tt'’^^ dressing of 

The * 

are the successive terms^of^tr*^° method estimate at th g 

Cctr” and 

The calculation of the i- 6 , . . 

given ?t?er ? oTseiZY 

The values of .,,2 found m b? strata. 

Small farms : 27 • fi i q /o t 

Medium farms: 583-81/35 ~ ^ 

Large farms: 2779 1 /r 

“'"'--."Og.eeting the factors !“ ^ 

V (r) = 105= X 22 X I -3104 + jpa „ J ^ J’’ 

= (±0.0392). ='“=^“-“<' + »X9x3«.39)/58,229. 
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, .« I»Zce d.e «?»«■> 

The s^nplmg .'i“' / Si ■»“*'**“ T?^ 

could not in any case oe still best to n g 

In such cases, slightly overestimated ^ _ calculation, 

sampling error will then be ^ave been excluded from ^ov 

^““r^rs »£«y s»c re viipS of ». i” 

Then inclusion, thougn ^rror, since tn 

make little di would be correspondingly mcreas ^ we may 

the formula ^ ^ ^ta, and from *e ^ature^of tl^. substantially 

From inspectio mean dressing per ac alternative 

expect that the “^^iTfeld to which it » «';■!, lelhting may 

into the estimate of error. 


„„ dte estimate o. e ^ 

TaBtB 7 T7-AH*t«s OP vam 


Degrees of 

freedom 


Small farms • 
Medium farms . 
Large farms . 
Total 


21 

35 

8 

64 



0-0538 

0-0386 

0-1230 

0-0541 


‘ * 1 nuares of r are shown 

Jm the following calculation, we W.U thetetor 
r Sean «l»am, ‘^; = ^Son 7 A we have, fot a single stmtum. 

V(Y,) = S"M1 ,. jj ,"a in the 

srsn»SrmrSte:issiheTiri,^ 

' _ (4- 0-0391)^ _ moinerl 

be taken a stage further oy 
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comparing them with those obtained directly. Equating the two expressidris 
for V(fi), we find Sri'^ ~ ni Sqi^/Si Using the values of Sqi^ already given 

we obtain for Sri^ the values 0*0497, 0*0394, 0*0782 respectively. These show 
no consistent divergence from the values of Table 7.17, and we may therefore 
conclude that the bias in the estimation of error by the second method is likely 
to be small. A more thorough investigation could be made by tabulating a 
number of comparisons of the above type from various batches of similar 
data. 

The value of Sr^ given by Table 7 . 17 is directly appropriate for the calculation 
of the variance of the estimate from the unweighted means (Table 6.19.c). 

The sampling standard error of the mean dressing over all fields is 
a/( 0*0541/67) “ ih 0*0284. This standard error does not include any errors 
due to bias, but will be appropriate, or at least approximately so, to comparisons 
of such a nature that the major part of the bias is eliminated. If there were 
large diflFerences between size-groups the question of whether the pooled 
within-size-groups variance or the overall variance is appropriate to the 
comparison in question would have to be considered — this, however, involves 
other problems, such as how far the differences observed are due to differences 
in size-group proportions (see examples 7.5 and 7.7.b). 

It will be noted that the standard error of the properly weighted ratio 
estimate is considerably greater than the standard error of the straight mean. 
The ratio of the squares is 0*0392^/0*02842 = 1*91. Thus about double the 
number of farms, excluding those without sugar beet, are required to attain 
the same accuracy when unbiased estimates are required. This is inevitable 
in a survey of this kind where the sampling fractions cannot be adjusted so as 
to be proportional to the areas of the crop being sampled, a course which is 
impossible when a humber of crops are covered in the same survey, even if 
the necessary information is available. 

7.18 Systematic samples 

No fully valid estimate of the sampling error of a systematic sample is 
possible, since the units are not located at random within defined strata. 
Approximate estimates can be made in various ways. The simplest, which 
will suffice for most census and survey work, is to divide the material arbitrarily 
into strata, and calculate the sampling error as if the units were selected at 
random from these strata. 

In the case of a systematic sample from a list it will usually be sufficient to 
take account of the major groupings of the list, treating these as strata, and 
to ignore any minor and ill-defined groupings. An example of this has already 
been given (Example 7. 7. a). 

In the case of one-dimensional systematic sampling, e.g, equally spaced 
points on a line, or equally spaced lines covering an area, the strata may be 
taken to contain pairs of successive units, so that the error variance is estimated 
from the differences between the members of the pairs. Each difference 
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contributes one degree of freedom. If there are n* such differences (/, the error 
variance per unit is therefore 

Since the pairing is arbitrary, instead of taking alternate differences between 
successive units all differences may be taken. This is equivalent to taking two 
sets of overlapping strata. The accuracy of the estimate of is thereby somewhat 
increased, though it is not doubled, owing to lack of independence between 
the successive differences. 

In the case of two-dimensional sampling on a square or rectangular pattern 
the strata should consist of sets of four units in a 2 x 2 pattern. By this means 
variability in both directions will be taken into account. There is no point 
in taking overlapping strata. Since each such stratum contributes 3 degrees 
of freedom the formula for the error variance per unit is 

where n' is the number of strata. 

In the case of line sampling a complication arises if all the lines are not of 
approximately equal length. If the total area covered by the sample is known, 
the most accurate estimate of the quantity under consideration will be obtained 
by the ratio method. In this case the calculation of the sampling error should 
strictly follow the method given in Section 7 . 9 for a stratified sample estimated 
by means of a constant ratio. With strata of two units the formula for Q 
becomes 

Q = hS(dy^) -^r.iS(dxdy)+f^ ^Sidx^) 

This will eliminate the variability due to variation in length of line. If the 
total area is not known, so that the final estimate is obtained by multiplication 
of the total over all the lines by the appropriate raising factor, the difference 
method given above, and not the ratio method, must be used. 

These methods of estimation of the sampling error are also applicable to 
line samples in which the lines are randomly located in pairs within blocks 
and thus form a proper stratified random sample. In this case the estimate 
of error will be fully valid. 

In either systematic or stratified random line sampling, the variation in 
the length between neighbouring lines will not be large unless the boundaries 
of the area covered are very irregular. Consequently the approximate method 
based on the direct differences can be used in most cases without serious 
inaccuracy. 

The above methods of estimation of error for systematic samples will give 
overestimates of the sampling error, provided there are no periodic features in 
the material, and provided in two-dimensional sampling that there are no 
marked strip effects running in straight lines across the material in such a 
manner that the whole of one line of sample points falls on the same strip. 
If a closer estimate is required, an alternative, but rather more complicated, 
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procedure is available. In one-dimensional sampling, instead of taking successive 
differences, differences of* the type 

2 J”! - + 3^3 -:)'4 + -3'6 + -3'8 + ij's 

can be taken. Such differences may be called balanced dijferences. Most of 
the systematic component of variation is thus eliminated. Tffe number of 
terms included in each difference is to a certain extent arbitrary, but 9 is 
chosen as a convenient compromise. With extensive material there will be 
no need to take overlapping differences, the best procedure being to have 
overlap of the end terms only, so that the of the first difference is taken as 
the >^1 of the second. With this convention the sum of all the differences is 
equal to one-half the first and last included terms plus the sum of all the 
remaining odd terms minus the sum of all the even terms. The square of each 
difference contributes one degree of freedom, the divisor being given by the 
sum of the squares of the coefficients, i,e, 7-5. Consequently ~ S (d^)j7*6 n\ 
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Fig. 7.18 — Coefficients for calculating the error of a systematic 

TWO-DIMENSIONAL SAMPLE 

A similar procedure can be followed in the case of two-dimensional 
systematic sampling, the most convenient type of difference being that given 
by the coefficients shown in Fig. 7.18, Here again, the margins of the square 
covering one difference may be taken as the margins of neighbouring squares. 
The divisor in this case will be 6j. 

The estimates provided by balanced differences will also in general be 
overestimates of the sampling error, but may be expected to be closer than 
those based on ordinary differences. If there is no wide discrepancy between 
the two types of estimate it may be concluded that the degree of overestimation 
is not likely to be great. More exact estimates can only be obtained by taking 
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supplementary observations at intermediate points allocated either at random 
or systematically. The one-dimensional case has been discussed in detail 
by Yates (1948, A). 

The above methods of estimation can be applied both to quantitative and 
qualitative data, but in the case of qualitative data, based on either one- or 
two-dimensional point sampling, a rapid estimate of the sampling error can be 
made by using the formulae for a random sample, as in Example 7.15. This 
will tend to give greater overestimation of the sampling error than the above 
methods, but if the parts of the line or area possessing the attribute are small and 
irregularly distributed, with no great variation in density in different parts of the 
line or area, the estimate will be sufficiently good for most practical purposes. 

Example 7.18 

In the 1942 Census of Woodlands the total area of woodland shown on 
the maps was determined for each county by estimating the area of land 
coloured green on the 1 -inch O.S. maps. This was done by measuring the 
total length of the E-W kilometre grid lines which fell in green areas. The 
results for O.S. sheet No. 115 covering part of Kent are given in Table 7.18. 
Estimate the sampling error of this process. 


Table 7.18 — ^Woodland areas from line intercepts {cm.) 


Grid 

line 

Length 
of line, 

X 

Length 

coloured 

green, 

y 

Successive 

differences, 

dy 

Grid 

line 

Length 
of line, 

X 

Length 

coloured 

green, 

y 

Successive 

differences, 

dy 

98 

3*5 

0*0 


83 

30*0 

3*8 

4-1*4 

97 

4-2 

0-9 

+ 0-9 

82 

29*4 

4*1 

+ 0*3 

96 

9*2 

0-0 

-0-9 

81 

29*1 

4*9 

+ 0-8 

96 

12-6 

0*0 

0-0 

80 

28*8 

6*0 

-f M 

94 

15*5 

0*3 

-l-0*3 

79 

28*6 

5*4 

-0*6 

93 

21-2 

0*1 

-0-2 

78 

28*2 

2*3 ! 

- 3*1 

92 

25*2 

0*5 

+ 0*4 

77 

27*2 

2*9 

+ 0*6 

91 

25*4 

3*1 

+ 2-6 

76 

26*3 

2*1 

-0*8 

90 

31*2 

2-8 

-0*3 

75 

26*4 

6*3 

4-4*2 

89 

34*2 

2*7 i 

-0*1 

74 

25*5 

8*2 

-4 1*9 

88 

34*1 

2-8 

-}- 0*1 

73 

25*2 

5*4 I 

-2*8 

87 1 

33*0 

2*6 

-.0*2 

72 

24*9 

6*6 

-{- 1*2 

86 

31*4 

2*3 

-.0*3 

71 

24*6 

6*6 ! 

0*0 

85 

31-0 

3*5 

+ 1-2 

70 

20*8 

4*1 

-2*5 

84 

30*7 

1 2'4 

— 1*1 







716*4 

92*7 



The successive differences dy of the lengths coloured green, j, are shown 
in the fourth and eighth columns. We find S (dy^) = 63*21 and consequently, 
since there are 29 lines, 

52^ 1 03.21/28 =- 1*1288 
S.E.{*S(j)}-=V(29^2)-±5*72 
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^ ' (1 - fir^) V (y) 

V (yw) = -„ (1 _ 
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n — ur^) V (y) 

V (yw) = 4. (i - fir^) 

„1. .,9. »D - - --ir “ " 

o, change g.ve« by fo»u>a ^ 

V (change) = 

1 auu of the means of the 

^ ^ A-(t lae of the overaU means is approximately 

and of that given by the difference of the ove 

V(._i5) = (l-Ar){V(y) + V (*)}/« 

« in the last two cases are given by rep acmg 
The exact expressions in the las 

2 cov {xy)l{'^ {x) + ^ (iV)} 

which is equal to r when V (a;) = V (y). 

(c) Successive mentioned in 

The limiting value of V (yh), J 
Section 6.22, is as follows:— 

V(y/.) = <?’V(y)/^« 
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gam in efficiency by the use of • f • ^ ^ 

the first occasion is 21 per cent. °‘’™“tion provided by the sampling on 
Similarly 

V (change) = 0-08767 ( 1 ~ 0-847) 

^F(nri:Vo:8i7r~ == 0-0568^ 

a - »” both occasions 

*® therefore 8 per cent Tf^th l variances is 

difference of the overall means^ the variance estimated from 

Th • 0-08767 (1 - I X 0-847)/12 = 0-07982 
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Example 7.19.h 
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7.20 The error graph 
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complications ; in particular the means of the transformed variates, when 
transformed back into the original variates, will be biased. They are not 
generally necessary or advisable in sample censuses and surveys. 



Fig. 7.20 — Standard errors per unit core of 4 in, diam. 
(WiREwoRM Survey, 1940-1) 

o means for 2272 fields grass in 1940 fitted to data from grass fields 

• means for 525 fields arable in 1940 - _ _ Poisson distribution 

Reproduced from Yates and Finney (1942, J) with the 
permission of the editors of the Annals of Applied Biology. 
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7.21 Sub-sampling for the estimation of error 

In an extensive survey the calculation of the sampling error from the whole 
of the data would be very laborious, and would provide estimates of error 
which are unnecessarily accurate. In order to cut down the work a sub- sample 
of the whole of the material may be taken, or estimates of error may be calculated 
for certain parts of the survey only, e,g. certain strata, with or without sub- 
sampling. 

A convenient method of sub-sampling, which is applicable if there are a 
large number of separate strata of approximately equal size and a pooled 
estimate of the error variance per unit is required, is to select a random pair 
of units from each stratum, and to take the differences between the two 
members of each pair. In this case each difference d contributes one 
degree of freedom. If there are t differences the estimate of is given by 
S(d^)l2t 

If the strata are few in number and of unequal size this method is not 
applicable, since the number of differences would be inadequate and the 
different strata would not be represented in proportion to their size. In general 
it is important to see that the contributions to the error variance from the 
different parts of the population are substantially the same in the sub-sample 
as they would be if the whole of the data of the original sample were used. 
For this reason the sub-sample should in general be obtained by the use of a 
uniform sampling fraction over the whole of the original sample. A systematic 
method of selection will usually be satisfactory. 

The taking of a sub-sample in this manner is somewhat troublesome, and 
also prevents accurate comparisons of the errors of parts of the survey which 
are in themselves small and therefore inadequately represented in the sub- 
sample. For these reasons the more convenient method of calculating the 
sampling error for certain parts of the population only is often employed. 
This procedure will lead to inaccuracies if the variability of the omitted portions 
is different from those that are included, but these inaccuracies can be reduced 
by selecting the parts to be included on a proper random basis. Thus in the 
1942 Census of Woodlands the sampling error was calculated by selecting 
two counties at random from each of the seven regions, the data of the first 
5 per cent, sample only being used. The surveyed quarter-sheets within each 
of these counties, which were selected on a systematic grid pattern, were treated 
as if they were a random sample from all the sheets of the county. 

With grouped data the calculation of the sampling error from the whole 
of the data may well not present any appreciably greater labour than the use 
of a sub-sample, and in such cases the, whole of the data will naturally be used. 

7.22 Rounding-off and grouping errors 

If a constant grouping interval over the whole of the range is adopted, 
the additional variance per unit introduced by the grouping is of the square 
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by a random or systematic process such that each of the sub-groups constitutes 
a substantially random sample of the whole of the group. The procedure is 
also subject to the qualification that any bias arising from differential weighting 
of the different size-groups will be excluded by this method of estimation, 
since the differences are based on comparisons within size-groups. 



Table 7. 

23 — Estimation of bias 



Weighted 

Unweighted 

Difference 



mean 

mean 




r-521 

•484 

- *037 

Small lanns 

• . -i 

1 

L-378 ' 

•362 

- -016 


1 

^•584 

•537 

- -047 



•417 

•446 

-f -029 

Medium farms 

• i 




1 

•503 

•470 

~ 033 



.•378 

•361 

- -017 

Large farms 

. 

•576 

•416 

1 

hL 

o 


An alternative method of subdivision which overcomes this limitation is 
to form sub-samples in which all the size-groups are represented in the correct 
proportions. If the data from a number of counties are available, no subdivision 
will be necessary, since the differences between size-group means and between 
the overall means for the different counties will provide all necessary 
comparisons. 

7.24 Interpenetrating samples : comparison of observers 

The error variance of the difference between two observers, estimated from 
interpenetrating samples, can be obtained by calculating the error variance 
appropriate to each observer, and adding these variances. This procedure, 
however, is subject to certain qualifications. In the first place the correction 
for finite sampling must not be applied. In the second place only those 
components of variance must be included which affect the comparisons between 
the observers. Thus, if a two-stage sampling process is adopted and each of 
the selected primary units is sampled by both observers, only the second-stage 
sampling error will enter into the comparison between observers. 

If the data relevant to the comparison between two observers are at all 
extensive it is often possible to make a direct estimate of the error of this 
comparison by subdividing the material so that a number of independent 
differences are obtained, in the same manner as in the estimation of bias from 
different methods of estimation. Thus, with the above two-stage sampling 
process the difference between the observers might be obtained for each 
primary unit separately. , ^ 
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7.25 Estimation of the sampling error from duplicate samples 

If a survey is carried out in two or more interpenetrating parts and the 
results are tabulated separately, an estimate of the sampling error can be 
obtained from the differences of the two samples. For such an estimate to be 
of any value there must be a number of independent differences, so that at 
least a moderate number of degrees of freedom are available. Even with 
extensive surveys the number of available differences is likely to be small, 
so that such estimates are usually rather rough. Nevertheless they are useful 
when the detailed results are not available. 

If the two samples are distinguished by single and double dashes, and the 
estimate of the population total is given by the sum of the t parts 1, 2, etc., 
we have Y' .= Y/ + Y/ + . . . , and Y" - Y/' + Y^'' + . . . If the sizes 
of the two samples are in the ratio A : where A + /^ — 1, the estimate Y 
of the population total from the two samples is AY' + /iY", with similar 
expressions for Y^, etc. An unbiased estimate of the error of Y is given by 

V (Y) = V (1 -/) {(Y/ - + (Ya' - Y/')^ + • • •} 

where / is the sampling fraction for the whole survey. When the parts vary 
considerably in size this estimate is very inefficient, since excessive weight is 
given to the larger totals. If the approximate relation between the variances 
of the totals of the parts is known, a more efficient estimate can be obtained, 
though this will be biased if the assumed law of variance is incorrect. If the 
variances are proportional to Yj, Y 2 , etc., the efficient estimate is 

V (Y) {(Y/ - Y/')7Yi + (Y/ - Y,")VY, + . . .} 

This law of variance is likely to be approximately true for area surveys if the 
density per unit area of the quantity surveyed does not vary very greatly from 
part to part. 

If the variances are proportional to some other quantity, such as the number 
of units in each part, these numbers must be substituted for Y^, Y 2 , etc. and 
their sum for Y in the above formula. 

Example 7 .25 

In the 1942 Census of Woodlands the total volumes of timber for the seven 
regions of the survey obtained from the first and second 5 per cent, samples, 
excluding areas surveyed in 1938-9, and with allowance for felling in the 
interval between the two samples, are shown in Table 7.25. Estimate the 
sampling error to which the combined estimate of the total volume of timber 
for the country is subject. 
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to hold for certain types of area survey. In this case a formula or table relating 
the errors to the entries of a table of totals can be presented. 

There is not space here to discuss more complicated cases, wliich must 
be dealt with on their merits as they arise. With the more elaborate types 
of sampling the possibilities for presenting the standard errors in the form 
of auxiliary tables are more limited, but even in such cases it is often possible 
to summarize the standard errors in the form of a few relatively simple formula, 
suitable for rapid calculation on a slide rule. 



CHAPTER 8 


EFFICIENCY 


B.l General remarks 


The methods described in Chapter 7 enable the sampling error associated 
with a sample of a given type and size to be calculated from the data furnished 
by the sample itself. When planning a sample census or survey, we have 
to solve the more general problem of calculating the sampling errors of samples 
of various types and sizes from the data furnished by a sample of a particular 
type and size. We can then determine which method of sampling is likely 
to be most efficient and the size of sample necessary to give the required 
accuracy. 

The determination of the sample size in the case of a random sample from 
a large population has already been discussed in Section 4.31. It was there 
shown that, for qualitative characters which are attributes of the sampling 
units, the number of units required could be determined without any prior 
knowledge of the material other than the approximate proportion of units 
possessing the given attribute in the population ; and that for quantitative 
characters knowledge of the standard deviation of the character in question 
per sampling unit was all that was required. 

The formulae of Section 4.31 apply when the population is large 
relative to the size of sample required. If the population is not large a 
correction must be made to allow for finite sampling. This is most simply 
done by calculating the number of units that would be required if the 
population were large, and the corresponding sampling fraction /o — //q/N. 
The required sampling fraction is then given by 


/= 


/o 

I +/o 


( 8 . 1 ) 


In this calculation /q may be greater than unity. 

The method followed in Section 4.31, ix, that of taking the appropriate 
formula for the standard error of a sample of size n and rewriting this 
formula to give an equation for is a general one and can be applied 
to the more complicated types of sample, using the appropriate formulae 
for the standard errors given in Chapter 7. It is apparent, however, that 
these formulas can only be used if the relevant variances per sampling 
unit are known or can be estimated. In certain cases, also, the formulae 
cannot conveniently be rearranged so as to give n directly. This, however, 
is a minor point, since the required solution can always be quickly found by 
trial once estimates of the relevant variances are available. 

In the following sections we will discuss the problems that arise in the 
estimation of the variances relevant to different types of sample when the 
basic data consist of a sample of a different type. In certain cases data relating 
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to all the units of a population will be available. This situation does not differ 
in any essential particulars from that in which data are derived from a random 
sample of the population. 

We will here define the sense in which we shall use various terms in the 
subsequent discussion. 

The relative accuracy of two samples which differ in respect of method 
of sampling or size of sample, or both, may be defined as the reciprocal of the 
ratio of the sampling variances of the estimates provided by them, 

The relative precision of two different methods of sampling based on the 
same type of sampling unit may be defined as the reciprocal of the ratio of the 
sampling variances of the estimates given by the two methods when the same 
number of units are taken. 

The relative efficmicy of two different methods of sampling basM on the 
same type of sampling unit may be defined as the reciprocal of the ratio of the 
numbers of units required to attain a given accuracy with the two methods. 

In the case of a random sample from a large population, or a stratified 
sample with fixed strata from such a population, the relative efficiency is equal 
to the relative precision. But if the size of the strata depends on the number 
of units in the sample, or if the population is not large relative to the size of the 
sample, there is a difference between the two concepts. 

The term efficiency is already in current use in the theory of estimation. 
It is there used in an absolute sense. An estimate is efficient {Le. has an efficiency 
of 100 per cent.) if in large samples it is one of the class of most accurate 
estimates, Le, estimates with minimum variance. An estimate has an efficiency 
of X per cent, if it has 100/a; times this minimum variance. This use of the 
term is analogous to precision in our terminology. The reason why no distinction 
has to be made between precision and efficiency in the theory of estimation is 
that only large populations are normally under consideration, in wffiich case 
the two concepts are synonymous. Since no confusion is likely to arise, we 
shall continue to use the term efficiency when discussing the relative accuracy 
of different estimates derived from the same sample. 

The concepts of relative precision and relative efficiency may be extended 
to cover methods of sampling based on different types of sampling unit, by 
replacing numbers of units by the amount of material included in the sample. 
They may be further extended to cover the relative accuracy for a given cost 
and the relative cost for a given accuracy. 

It may be noted here that the relative precision and relative efficiency of 
different types of sampling should as far as possible be judged from estimates 
of the sampling variances derived from the same set of data. Comparisons 
based on estimates derived from independent samples of different types are 
subject to errors of estimation which are considerably larger, and comparisons 
based on samples from different aggregates of similar material are even more 
subject to uncertainty. No very general conclusions should, however, be 
drawn from a single comparison based on a small amount of data, even when 
a single set of data is used. The relative precision of stratified and random 
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samples, for instance, will depend on the differences between strata, and these 
differences may vary considerably even in apparently similar material. 

8.2 Qualitative data 

If the variates under consideration are attributes of the sampling units, the 
effect of stratification, with either uniform or variable sampling fraction, can 
be determined from a knowledge of the proportions of units possessing the 
given attribute in the different strata. In other cases qualitative variates must be 
treated similarly to quantitative variates, as in the estimation of sampling errors. 

Formulae for the required size of a stratified random sample with uniform 
sampling fraction, analogous to those for a random sample given in Section 4.31, 
can be written down without difficulty. A somewhat simpler approach, however, 
is to estimate the percentage standard error of a stratified sample of any 
convenient size {e,g. the size of the sample of which the data are available) 
on the assumption that the population is large. The size of sample required 
to give any predetermined percentage standard error is then given, if the 
population is large, by the formula 

Size of sample required __ (Actual percentage standard error)^ 

Size of actual sample (Required percentage standard error)^ 

Allowance for the effect of finite population size can then be made by 
formula 8.1. 

In the case of a stratified random sample with variable sampling fraction 
the same procedure can be followed, with the exception that allowance for the 
effect of finite population size cannot be made in the above manner. If, 
therefore, any of the correction factors (1 — ft) are sufficiently large to be of 
importance, the approximate size of sample required may first be calculated 
as above and the final size found by trial. Variable sampling fractions, however, 
are not likely to be much used for qualitative data. 

Example 8, 2, a 

If a large population of individuals is divided into five strata containing 
equal numbers of people, determine the relative sizes of a stratified and a fully 
random sample of the same accuracy when the percentages of individuals 
giving a positive answer to a given question in the different strata are {a) 70, 
60, 50, 40 and 30 per cent, {h) 10, 7|-, 5, 2^ and 0 per cent. 

A sample of 500 people will have 100 in each stratum. The variance of 
the number in the sample giving positive answers will be, in case {a), for a 
stratified sample, 

100 X *7 X -S+IOOX -GX -4+ 100 X *5 X *5+100 X *4 X -6+100 X '3x-7==:115 
and for a random sample, 

500 X *5 X *5 = 125 
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The ratio of the required sizes is therefore 126/116 = 1-087, i.e. the^ random 
s^ple will have to be 8-7 per cent, larger. In case {b) a similar calculation 
shows the random sample will have to be 2-7 per cent, larger. 


Example S.2,b 

Determine frorn the data of Examples 6.6 and 7. 6. a the numbers of 
toms required to give a sampling standard error of 6 per cent, in the estimate 
of the number of farms growing wheat (a) when the sample is random, (b) when 
it is stratified by size-groups. 


(a) We have p 
and 8.1 


: 54/126 = 0-432. Consequently, 
10,000 X 0-668 


/o 

/ 


0-432 X 52 
^ 526/2496 = 0-210 
0-210 


526 


1 + 0-210 
433 


r. = 0-174 


from Sections 4.31 


(b) We have already found that for the stratified sample U = 1080 and 
S.E. (U) = ± 71-64. If the population had been large, therefore, we should 

= 71-64/V(1 - 1/20) = 73-5. Consequently in this case 
S.E. % (U) = 6-80. Hence 

«o _ 6-802 

125 ^ I 

= 231 

/o = 231/2496 = 0-0927 
/ = 0-0927/(1 0-0927) == 0-0848 ’ 

« =212 

The standard error of the total estimated from a random sample of 
125 farms is 20^(126 X 0-432 x 0-568 X 19/20) = 108-0. Consequently the 
relative precision of the stratified and random samples of 125 units (or indeed 
of any number of units) is given by 108-02/71-642 = 2-27. The relative 
efficiency, when a 5 per cent, standard error is required, however, is 
i33j212 = 2-05. The relative efficiency is slightly less than the relative 
precision because we are sampling from a finite population. 


8.3 Random sample and stratified sample with uniform santpling 
fraction 

The general principle to be followed is to consthict an analysis of variance 
which corresponds as closely as possible to that appropriate to the required 
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type of sample. The procedure varies somewhat according to the type of d^ta 
available. 

{a) From the data of a stratified sample with uniform sampling fraction : 

An analysis of variance within and between strata in the form of Table 
7. 7. a must be made. The within-strata mean square gives an estimate 
of the error variance per unit in a stratified sample, and the mean square 
from the total line gives a similar estimate for a random sample. If separate 
estimates of the error variance per unit have been made for the different strata, 
as in Example 7 . 6 . a, a pooled within-strata sum of squares may be calculated 
by multiplying the within-strata error variances by the degrees of freedom 
m — 1 for each stratum, and summing the products, or by summing the sums 
of squares directly. 

The formula of Section 4.31 can then be used to determine the size of 
sample, using Si^ in place of for a stratified sample, and correcting for finite 
population in the same manner as in Section 8.1, Since for a stratified sample 
V (y) = (1 ~/)/w, and for a random sample V (y) — 5 ^ — /)/«, the 

relative precision of stratified and random sampling will be given by the ratio 
of The relative efficiency will be somewhat less than the relative precision 

when the corrections for finite sampling are appreciable. 

This procedure is approximate in two respects. In the first place, if the 
variances within the different strata are unequal they do not enter into the 
mean square B with quite the correct weights, as already explained in Section 7.7. 
In the second place, a stratified sample has a slightly greater overall variance 
per unit than a random sample from the same population, and consequently 
C is not the best estimate of the variance per unit of a random sample. Neither 
of these approximations gives rise to errors of any importance in the comparison 
of a random and a stratified sample, but it may be noted that the bias in C 
can be almost completely eliminated by calculating from the formula 

s^ = {{n-l)C + B}ln (8.3) 

An extension of this formula is of use in the case of multiple stratification 
(Section 8.4). Method (r) below takes account of both sources of disturbance. 

(b) From the data of a random sample : 

An analysis of variance within and between strata can be made in the same 
manner as with a stratified sample with uniform sampling fraction, and 
and can be estimated as in a stratified sample. 

For this procedure it is only necessary that the units of the sample be 
classified by strata. The numbers of units of the whole population falling in 
the different strata do not require to be known. 

If these numbers are known. Method (c) below can be followed. This 
will give slightly more accurate results at the cost of a little additional 
computation, since allowance is made for the fact that the numbers in the 
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different strata in the sample will not be exactly proportional to the numbers 
in the population, owing to the fluctuations of random sampling. 

(^) From the data of a stratified sample with a variable sampling fraction 
(or any arbitrary values of the sampling fractions) : 

Estimates of the average within-strata mean square Si^ and of the overall 
mean square must be calculated from the proportions hi = Nf/N of the units 
of the population in the different strata. The formulae are 

^^2 _ ,.2 

^2 ^ ^^2 _|_ 21 hi yi^ — y2 — 2 /if (1 — hi) si^jm 

where y is the estimate of the population mean derived from the sample, and 
is consequently equal to 2 hiyi. The relation of these formulae to the analysis 
of variance of a stratifi(?d sample with uniform sampling fraction will be 
apparent. The terms involving y in correspond to the between-strata 
component of variance, the last term of being the correction required because 
the yi are themselves subject to sampling error. This correction will be trivial 
except when the between-strata component of variance is small and there are 
a large number of strata with few units from each stratum. If the hi are put 
equal to m/n (uniform sampling fraction), will be the same, to order 1/w, 
as that given by the mean square C of Method {a)y with the exception that in 
Method (a) Yihiyi^ — p is multiplied by a factor nl{n — 1). 

It will be noted that the data need not be derived from a sample in which 
the sampling fractions are chosen with the object of obtaining the most accurate 
possible estimates : any set of data in which the sampling is random within 
strata, and from which the proportions of the units in the different strata, 
the strata means and the within-strata variances can be determined with sufficient 
accuracy, will be adequate. 


Example 8. 3, a 

Determine the error variances per unit and the relative precision of a stratified 
random sample with uniform sampling fraction and a fully random sample 
from the data on wheat acreages of the stratified random sample of Hertfordshire 
farms (Examples 6.5 and 7. 6. a). 

The analysis of variance is given in Table 8. 3. a. The within-strata sum 
of squares is obtained directly from Table 7. 6. a by summing the column 
Si (y — yi)^- The between-strata sum of squares is obtained by summing 
the products of the columns of Table 6.5.b giving the totals and means, and 
deducting the product of the general total and the general mean. These 
means should be taken to two and three decimal places respectively. We 
thus have ^ 349-2 and == 797*1. The estimate of the relative precision 
is therefore 2*28. 
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Table 8. 3. a — A nalysis of variance of the stratified random sample of 

Hertfordshire farms 



Degrees 
of freedom 

Sum 

of squares 

Mean 

square 

Between size-groups . 

5 

57,278 


Within size-groups 

119 

41,658 

349*2 

Whole sample . 

124 

98,836 

797*1 


Example 8 .3 .b 

Make similar estimates to those of Example 8. 3. a, using the data of the 
random sample (Examples 6.6, 7 . 2 . b and 7 . 6 . b). 

The analysis of variance is given in Table 8.3.b. If the N* are not 
known, we have = 488*5 and = 1329*9. The estimate of the relative 
precision is therefore 2*72. 

Table 8.3. b — Analysis of variance of the random sample of Hertfordshire 

FARMS 


• 

Degrees 
of freedom 

Sum 

of squares 

Mean 

square 

Between size-groups . 

5 

106,775 


Within size-groups 

119 

58,129 

488*5 

Whole sample . 

124 

■ 

164,904 

1,329*9 


If the Ni are known the calculations follow the same lines as those of 
Example 8 . 3 . c below, and are left to the reader. In this case we find Si^ — 436 *5 
and = 1189*2, the estimate of the relative precision being again 2*72. 

Example 8.3,c 

Make similar estimates to those of Example 8. 3. a, using the data of the 
sample with variable sampling fraction (Examples 6.7 and 7. 7. a). 

Table 8 . 3 . c shows the calculations. The hi are calculated from the numbers 
in the population. These are given in Table 6.6.b, except for the last two 
size-groups, which have the values 215 and 51 respectively. It will be noted 
that we are here considering a sample stratified for districts as well as size-groups. 
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Table 8.3.c — Calculation of the average within-STRATA AND OVERALL 
MEAN SQUARES FROM THE STRATIFIED SAMPLE WITH VARIABLE SAMPLING 
FRACTION OF HERTFORDSHIRE FARMS 


Size-group 

hi 

ni 


y/ 


hi(l ~h'i)Si^lni 

1- 5 

•174 

0 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

6- 20 

•208 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21- 50 

•143 

6 

4-5 

20 

53*5 

11 

51-150 

•208 

26 

8-2 

67 

159-2 

1*0 

151-300 

•160 

40 

29-1 

847 

564-2 

1-9 

301-500 

•086 

43 

76-6 

5,868 

1,703 

31 

501- 

•020 

17 

172-1 

29,618 

2.614 

3-0 


•999 

135 

17-03 

1,249-3 

329*8 

101 

301-500 

i 

•811 

43 

76-6 

5,868 

1,703 

61 

501- 

•189 

17 

172-1 

29,618 

2,614 

23-5 


1-000 

60 

94-65 

. 

10,357 

1,875 

29-6 

301- 

•106 

60 

94-6 

8,959 

3,243 

5-1 


•999 

135 

17-03 

1,102-0 

474-8 

9*1 


The sums of the products of hi with yi, and Si^ are shown at the foot 
of their respective columns. We therefore have, since 17*03^ == 290*0, 

- = 329*8 

52 = 329*8 + 1249*3 - 290*0 - 10*1 = 1279*0. 

Hence the relative precision is 1279*0/329*8 == 3*88. It will be seen that the 
corrections in the last column are here trivial, and could well be omitted. 

Size-groups 301-500 and 501- can be combined in the manner shown in 
the second part of Table 8.3.c. We have, for these two size-groups combined, 
52 = 1875 + 10,357 - 8959 - 30 = 3243 

We can now insert a fresh line in Table 8.3.c to replace the lines for the 
last two size-groups in the first part of the table. The previous computation 
is then repeated, giving 

^,2 ^ 474.3 

^2 = 474-8 + 1102*0 -- 290*0 - 9*1 = 1277*7 
Hence the relative precision is 2*69. 

The amalgamation of the two size-groups containing the largest farms 
has resulted in a considerable loss of precision, the relative precision being 
329*8/474*8 = 0*69. 
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8.4 Multiple stratification 


The gain in precision due to sub -stratification of a sample which is already 
stratified into main strata can be estimated by methods similar to that of 
Section 8.3. An example has already been given in Example 8.3.c, where 
the gain in precision resulting from the subdivision of the size-group 301- 
into two groups, 301—500 and 501- was determined. 

If the data are derived from a sample with uniform sampling fraction 
which is itself sub -stratified, the comparisons can be made directly between 
the relevant mean squares in the analysis of variance, as in Method (a). The 
structure of the analysis of variance in this case is 


r Betweep main strata 

Whole sample (.>) 

^ VI/ l^jthin sub-strata (^./) 

The ratio of the mean squares and ^ 2 ^ within main strata and within sub- 
strata will give the required relative precision. 

A similar analysis can be constructed from data derived from other types 
of sample with uniform sampling fraction (Method {h)). 

One case of practical importance is that in which both the main and 
sub-strata are arbitrary subdivisions of an area, all the main and all the sub- 
strata being of equal size. If there are t' main strata, and t” sub-strata per 
main stratum, with k selected sampling units per sub-stratum, the analysis 
of variance will be of the form shown in Table 8.4. 


Table 8.4 — Structure of the analysis of variance in a 
DOUBLE stratification 


Between main strata 

r Between sub-strata 
Within main strata < Within sub-strata 
[Total 

Total for sample .... 


Degrees 

Mean 

of freedom 

square 

t' - 1 

• A 

t' (t" - 1) 

D 

t' t" (k - 1) 

E = 5^2 

t' it" k -1) 
t' t" k — \ 

B = 51^ 
C = 52 


If k is small the bias in the estimate provided by the within-strata mean 
square may be appreciable. This bias can be almost completely eliminated 
by using the formula 

si^ = {{t"k-l)B+ E}irk 
which is derived directly from formula 8.3. 


8.5 Stratified sample with variable sampling fraction 

In the notation of Section 8.3, we have 

The iii or fi required for a given accuracy can only be determined uniquely 
from this equation if the relations between the different fi have been decided. 
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It has already been pointed out (Section 3 . 5) that for maximum accuracy the 
fi should be proportional to a/, but that in many types of material stratified 
by size-groups the// may be taken proportional to the mean sizes of the size- 
groups. If we put fi = c Xi, where the Xi are in the required proportions^ 
the above equation can be written 

i s hilXi) = N V (y) + S hi 

The value of c for any required accuracy can then be calculated. If, however, 
a value of c is obtained which makes some of the// greater than 1 the calculation 
must be repeated, omitting the terms for these strata from both sides of the 
equation. 

Alternatively the direct expression for V (y) can be used and the value of c 
found by trial. This has the advantage that the effect of adjustments of the 
final sampling fractions to simple fractions is immediately apparent. 

The relative precision of stratified samples with variable and with uniform 
sampling fractions can be obtained by calculating V (y) for both samples. 
It should be noted that if the // have been taken proportional to the Si a slight 
over-estimate of the relative precision will be obtained, owing to errors in the 
Si. This point has been discussed by Sukhatme (1935, A), but is not of great 
importance in practice. 

It will be seen that for these calculations we only require sufficiently accurate 
estimates of the variances within strata and the proportions of units of the 
population in the different strata. The procedure is therefore the same whether 
or not the sample from which the data are obtained is stratified. All that is 
required is that all strata should be adequately represented. 

Example 8. 5. a 

From the data of Table 8.3.c determine the size of sample required to give 
a standard error of i 1500 acres in the estimate of wheat acreage, when 
sampling fractions proportional to those of Table 3. 7. a are used. 

The Xi can be taken equal to the sampling fractions of Table 3. 7. a. 
Tabulating si^ hi and Si^hi/Xi, we find 

S (5/2 hi/Xi) = 2913 S 5/2 hi == 329-77 
Also N V (y) == V (Y)/N == 15002/2496 = 901*44, and hence 
2913/{ 901-44 + 329-77} = 2-37 

The total number required in the sample is therefore 135 X 2*37 = 320, 
the number in the largest size-group, for example, being 51 x 2*37/3 = 40. 
No sampling fraction is greater than 1, and therefore no further computation 
is required. 

In practice the new sampling fractions may well be rounded off, taking, 
for example, all of the largest size-group, | of the next, etc. 
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The direct approach illustrates the way in which results of this kind can 
readily be obtained by interpolation. A first approximation to the number 
required is given by 135 x 2550^/1500^ = 390. The standard error 
corresponding to this sample number, obtained by the ordinary methods, is 
± 1302. The squares of the reciprocals of this and of the original standard 
errors can be plotted against the respective numbers in the samples and a 
smooth curve drawn through these two points and the origin. This curve 
gives the general relation, between sample size and accuracy, and will be found 
to give a sample number corresponding to a standard error of ± 1500 of 
approximately 320. 

Example 8.5.b 

Determine the relative precision of the sample of Table 3. 7. a and the 
sample with sampling fractions proportional to Si containing the same number 
of farms. 

The standard error, using these sampling fractions, can be calculated in 
the ordinary manner, and is found to be ± 2420. The relative precision is 
therefore 2420^/2550^ = 0*90. There is consequently an apparent loss of 
precision of approximately 10 per cent., but the real loss is likely to be less 
than this, owing to errors in the estimates of the standard errors. 

This apparent loss refers to a single variate, acreage of wheat. If, for 
instance, the acreage of some other crop were taken, the a/ would be different 
and the sampling fractions required to give minimum variance would therefore 
also be different. Consequently, if several variates have to be determined, 
a compromise will in any case be required. 


8.6 Supplementary information 

The determination of the number of units required in a sample when 
supplementary information is available presents no essentially new problems. 
It has been shown in Chapter 7 that apart from the substitution of sq^ or 
for the formulae for the variances of estimates based on supplementary 
information differ little from those for estimates from similar samples without 
supplementary information. Consequently it^ will usually be sufficient to 
estimate the appropriate variance by the methods given in Chapter 7, using 
this variance instead of the ordinary variance per unit to determine the size 
of sample. The factor in the variance of the ratio estimate differs from 
unity only because of sampling fluctuations in x, and can be omitted. 

When the ratio method is to be used and Vx (r) is virtually constant for all Xy 
it will often be advantageous to estimate this variance rather than Sq^. This 
will generally lead to somewhat simpler and more straightforward computations. 
Any slight bias introduced into the estimates of error will be of little consequence, 
since it will merely result in a slightly larger or smaller sample being taken. 
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We frequently require an estimate of the gain in precision due to the use 
of supplementary information. This is needed in planning a sample survey 
when a decision has to be reached whether supplementary observations should 
be taken. It is also required in the planning of the computations in order to 
decide whether the utilization of available supplementary information is worth 
the additional computational labour. 

In the case of the regression method the relative precision is very simply 
calculated, since it depends only on the value of the correlation coefficient r, 
being in fact ^ 

1 — 

In calculating r due regard must be had to any restrictions imposed by 
stratification, the same sums of squares and products being used as in the 
calculation of the regression coefficient and the residual error. The above 
expression is approximate in that the reduction by 1 of the error degrees of 
freedom with the regression has been ignored, but this correction will be small 
relative to errors in the estimation of r. 

If an arbitrary value bg of the regression coefficient is used the relative 
precision will be ^ 

1 ^2 ^ (1 /^,)2 

The corresponding expression for the ratio method is obtained by writing 
r for ^ 0 * 

Example 8.6m 

From the data of Example 7.17 calculate {a) the number of farms required 
to give an unbiased estimate of the mean dressing of nitrogen per acre over 
the farms of the county with a standard error of i 0*05 cwt., and {h) the 
number of farms required in each of two equal groups so that the comparison 
based on the unweighted means of the dressings per acre of the two groups 
has a standard error of ± cwt. 

(a) The required number is 67 x 0*03922/0*05^ == 41. The correction for 
finite sampling is trivial in this example. Note that either Sq^ or can be 
used to arrive at this result. 

{b) If the required number in each group is w, the variance of the difference 
of the means is 2sr‘^jn, Hence n = 2 x 0*0541/0*052 = 43. 

Example S.S.b 

Obtain the expressions for the relative efficiencies given in Example 7.12.b 
from the above formulae. 

We have b = 0*6327, r =- 52,069/V(llh,266 X 82,296) =- 0*537 and 
f =: 147*36/132*08 ~ 1*116. Hence the relative precision of the regression 
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method, compared with the sample plots only, is 1/(1 — 0*537^) = 1 *40. 
Similarly the use of differences = 1) gives a relative precision of 
1/{1 - 0-5372 + 0-5372(1 ~ 1/0-6327)2} = 1-23, the ratio method (^o -= M16) 
gives a value of 1 -14, and the regression {b = 0-55) gives a value of 1-39. These 
correspond to the relative efficiencies already tabulated except in the case 
of the regression, for which we have here neglected the correction for degrees 
of freedom. 

Example S,6.c 

Determine the gains in precision in the estimation of wheat acreages from 
the random sample of Hertfordshire farms due to the use of supplementary 
information on acreages of crops and grass, (a) using the ratio method, and 
(b) tfsing the regression method, without taking account of districts. 

The standard errors, already obtained, are ± 7950 for direct estimation 
without the use of supplementary information (Example 7.2.b), dz 3940 for 
the ratio method (Example 7. 8. a), and di 4126 for the regression method 
(Example 7. 12. a). The apparent gain in precision due to the ratio method 
is therefore 79502/39402 = 4-07, and that due to the regression method is 
79502/41262 = 3-71. 

. The value for the regression appears anomalous, since the formulae given 
above indicate that regression may be expected to be at least as efficient (apart 
from the change in degrees of freedom) as the ratio method. The discrepancy 
is. due to the inclusion of the factor in the variance of the ratio estimate. 
Using the above formulae with r = 0-8555, b ~ 0-1932, r = 0-1522, we find 
that the relative precision, compared with direct estimation, is 3-73 for the 
regression method, and 3-32 for the ratio method. An alternative estimate of 
the relative precision of the regression and the ratio methods is therefore 
3-73/3-32 == 1-12. This latter value gives a better indication of the average 
value of the relative precision of the two methods. 


8.7 Two-phase sampling 

The only case which presents any new features is that in which the first- 
phase information is used as supplementary information to improve the 
accuracy of estimates of the second-phase variate y. It has already been pointed 
out in Section 7 . 8 that the variance of a two -phase sample is in this case made 
up of two parts A and 15, where 

A = variance due to the first-phase sampling, i.e, the variance which would 
be obtained if y were determined for all the units of the first-phase 
sample, 

B = variance due to the second-phase sampling of the first-phase sample 
(regarded as without error). 
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To determine B the methods given in Chapter 7 for supplement^y 
information are followed, the effective sampling fraction being njw,. lo 
determine A we must use the methods given m the present chapter tor the 
evaluation of the error of a sample of one size and type from the data of a 
sample of a different size and possibly different type. Thus, if the first-pha 
sampling is random, and the second-phase sampling is stratified with a yanable 
sampling fraction, it is necessary to calculate the variance of an unstrati e 
random sample of n, units from the data of a stratified sample with variable 

sampling fraction of Wg units. . 

Once A and B have been determined the calculation of the relative precision 

of different possible sampling methods presents no difficulty. If, for example, 
we wish to ascertain the increase in precision due to taking a two-phase sample 
of til and W 2 units instead of a single-phase sample of Wg units, we calculate 
what the variance A' of a sample of units would be if the first-phase sampling 
procedure were followed for a sample of units. This calculation will follow 
the same lines as that of A. The relative precision is then Aj{A -f- 
Similarly the relative precision resulting from the ascertainment of the^ second- 
phase information on the second-phase units only, instead of on all the tii 

units of the sample, will be A!{A + B). , . . , j 

In the simple but general case in which the population is large, and the 
methods of sampling and estimation are such that the variances of the estimates 
at each phase are inversely proportional to the numbers of units, apart rom 
the factor I - njtii, the above relative precisions are capable of simple 
expression. If the effective variances per unit are and S 2 , with s^/Si - k 
and fijn^ = A, we have 


A = 


1 

A' 

^2 


B 


^2 \ ^1/ 


Consequently the relative precision giving the gain due to the inclusion of the 
additional first-phase units is 

A' _ 1 

A + B (1 — A) + A 

Similarly the loss by not ascertaining the second-phase information over all 
the first-phase units is given by the relative precision 

A _ A 

A + B^ (1 - X)k^+ 

Representative values of these fractions are given in Table 8.7. fo*" 
example, the effective standard error per unit is halved by the use of the hrst- 
phase supplementary information, = J. Consequently, if we intro uce 
iwo-phase sampling and quadruple the size of the sample for first-phase 
information only, instead of using single-phase sampling, the amount of 
information derived from a second-phase unit is increased by a factor of 
Similarly by collecting second-phase information on only I of the first-phase 
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units instead of all the units the amount of information is reduced by a factor 
of 0-57. 

Table 8.7 — Relative precision of two-phase and single-phase sampling 


Two-phase sample : — 
Single-phase sample : — 

ni and 
^2 

ni and ^2 


i 

i 

1 

s 

i 

i 

i 


1-33 

1-6 

1-78 

0’67 

0*8 

0*89 

11 

1-6 

2-29 

2-91 

0-4 

0*57 

0*73 


1-78 

2-91 

4-27 

0-22 

0*36 

0*53 


8.8 Sampling on successive occasions 

The relative efficiency of the various estimates can be calculated from the 
variances given in Section 7.19. When the variances on the different occasions 
are the same, the relative efficiency of the various estimates, under the conditions 
set out in Section 6 . 22, depends only on fi and the correlation r between the 
successive occasions. 

Table 8. 8. a gives the efficiencies, relative to those of the overall mean, 
of the adjusted estimates of the mean on the last occasion {a) when there is 
a sub-sample on the second occasion, and {b) with partial replacement, the 
latter being given for both two and a large number of occasions. Values for 
/« = and = i, and for various values of r, are given. With independent 
samples or a fixed sample the overall means are fully efficient. 

Table 8.8. a — Sampling on successive occasions : efficiency, relative to 
the overall mean, of the adjusted estimates of the mean on the last 

OCCASION 




(X= i 



{A == i 


r 

Sub- 

Partial replacement 

Sub- 

Partial replacement 


sample 

Two 

occasions 

Large 

number 

sample 

Two 

occasions 

Large 

number 

0 

1*00 

1-00 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

•26 

1*03 

1*02 

1-02 

1*02 

1*02 

1*03 

•5 

M4 

107 

1*08 

1*09 

1*06 

1*07 

•6 

1*22 i 

1*11 

1*12 

1*14 

1*09 

Ml 

•7 

1*32 

1*16 

1*20 

1*20 

1*13 

1*18 

•8 

1*47 

1*24 

1*33 

1*27 

1*18 

1*30 

•9 i 

1*68 

1*34 

1*65 

1*37 

1*25 

1*59 

•95 

1*82 

1*41 

2*10 

1*43 

1*29 

2*02 

1*0 

2*00 

1*50 

Inf. i 

1*50 

1*33 

Inf. 
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Table 8.8.b — S ampling on successive occasions : efficiency, relative to 
THE difference OF THE OVERALL MEANS, OR TO INDEPENDENT'' SAMPLES 
(values IN BRACKETS), OF ALTERNATIVE ESTIMATES OF CHANGE 




r 



^ = 

1 

3 

Fixed 

sample 

Xa - Xa ~ 1 

From last 
two occasions 

Xa - Xa - 1 

From last 
two occasions 

0 

1-00 (1-00) 

1-00 (1-00) 

I'OO (1-00) 

1-00 (1-00) 

(1-00) 

•25 

1-02 {M6) 

1-02 (M7) 

1-02 {1-22) 

1-02 (1-22) 

(1-33) 

•5 

MO (1-47) 

M2 (1-50) 

1-09 (1-63) 

Ml (1-67) 

" (2-00) 

•6 

1-18 (1-69) 

1-22 (1-75) 

1-15 (1-92) 

1-20 (2-00) 

(2-50) 

•7 

1-32 (2-03) 

1-41 (2-17) 

1’27 (2-37) 

1-36 (2-56) 

(3-33) 

j -8 

1-60 (2-67) 

1-80 (3-00) 

1-50 {3-22) 

1-71 (3-67) 

(5-00) 

1 -9 

2-43 (4*41) 

3-02 (5-50) 

2-21 (5-83) 

2-80 (7-00) 

(10-00) 

•95 

3-99 (7-61) 

5-51 {10-50) 

3-58 (9-76) 

5-01 (13-67) 

(20-00) 


The increase in precision due to the use of partial replacement instead 
of independent samples or a fixed sample can also be obtained from Table 8 . 8 . a. 
Thus with a correlation of 0*8 replacement of half the units gives a 24 per cent, 
increase in precision on the second occasion and a 33 per cent, increase after 
a number of occasions. With one-third replacement the corresponding 
percentages are 18 and 30. 

Table 8.8.b gives similar efficiencies, relative to the differences of the 
overall means, or to independent samples (values in brackets), of the “estimates 
of change given by -- y^^ __ i and by the weighted estimate based on the last 
two occasions only (formula 6.21.b). 

In the estimation of change the difference between the overall means of 
two independent samples is less accurate than the difference of the overall 
means of a sample with partial replacement. This in its turn is less accurate 
than the difference between the means of a fixed sample. Thus with a 
correlation of 0-8 the weighted estimate from the last two occasions, with 
replacement of half the units, is 3*00 times as efficient as the difference of the 
means of two independent samples, but only 1*80 times as efficient as the 
difference of the overall means of the replacement sample. A repeated sample 
under these circumstances is 5*00 times as precise as a pair of independent 
samples. 

It will be noted that the estimate of change derived from the last two 
occasions is always somewhat more accurate than the estimate Yn ~~ Yn ~ v 
With a correlation of 0-8, for instance, there is a gain in efficiency of 12 per cent, 
when = I and of 14 per cent, when ^ 
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Example 8 ,8 

Estimate the relative efficiency of the various estimates of Examples 6.21 
and 6.22. 

In Example 6.21, r = 0*847 and ^ Consequently, from Table 8. 8. a, 

the relative efficiency of yw and y is 1*21. From Table 8.8.b the relative 
efficiency of the weighted estimate of change and the difference of the overall 
means is about 2*1. The relative efficiency of the difference of the means of 
the units common to both occasions and the weighted estimate is given by the 
weight of the former, namely, 0*929. 

The relative efficiency of the estimates of Example 6.22 cannot easily be 
determined exactly, owing to the variation in the numbers of units from occasion 
to occasion. With the average value of ^ of ^ and a correlation of 0*811, the 
efficiency of yu relative to the overall mean after a number of occasions will 
be 1*32 (Table 8. 8. a) and that of the estimate of change relative 

to the difference of the overall means will be about 1*6 (Table 8.8.b). 

8.9 Sampling with probability proportional to size of unit 

The relative precision of sampling with uniform probability and with 
probability proportional to size of unit depends on the variance laws to which 
the material is subject. The case in which the mean r for fixed x is the same 
for all values of x, and in which the variance of r for fixed x is a function of x, 
may first be considered. 

If the total size of all units is known, we shall be concerned with estimates 
of f. If we put V {x)lx^ we have the results shown in Table 8. 9. a for 
the three variance laws there given, v being a constant. 


Table 8. 9. a — ^V ariances of r 


Variance of r 
for fixed at 

Variance of r 

Uniform 

probability 

Probability 
proportional to at 

V 

z; (1 + ^)ln 

vjn 

vjx 

vjnx 

1 vJnx 

vjx^ 

vjnx^ 

^ (1 + y)lnx^ 


In sampling for yield per acre in a crop estimation scheme, for example, 
the variance of the yield per acre may be expected to be about the same for 
large and small fields. If in addition there is no marked difference between 
the mean yields per acre of small and large fields, the precision of sampling 
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with probability proportional to size relative to sampling with uniform 
probability will be 1 4- 7 . , 

If the mean r for fixed varies with ^ the variances of Table 8. 9. a will 
be increased, and the precision of either method, or the relative precision of 
the two methods, may best be judged by direct analysis of actual data. 

If the acreage of the crop has to be determined by the sampling of fields, 
the relative precision of sampling with probability proportional to size, and 
with uniform probability, will also depend on the variance of the acreages. 
The simplest case is that in which the sampling is used to determine which of 
the fields carry the given crop, and in which the values of x and V (.x;) are the 
same for the fields of the given crop and for the remaining fields, the number 
of fields being large. The variance of the proportion p of the total area under 
the given crop when n* fields are taken is in this case pq jn' with sampling with 
probability proportional to size, and pq (1 4 - y)l^^ with uniform probability. 
The relative precision is therefore 1 4" >'• 

In the case of sampling with probability proportional to size, point 
sampling will often be used. If the part of the land area which consists of 
fields cannot be recognized on the map, additional points will have to be visited 
on the ground, and these must be allowed for in assessing the total number of 
points required. 

In the more complicated cases of sampling with probability proportional to 
size the same general approach as that adopted in the previous sections must 
be followed, using the data provided by an actual sample to determine the 
relevant variances. If the basic data are derived from a sample taken with 
probability proportional to size, Sr^ can be calculated from the formulae of 
Sections 7.15 or 7.16. The value so obtained may then be used to deduce 
the size of sample required for a given accuracy. 

If the basic data are derived from a sample taken with uniform probability 
of selection, or if data relating to the whole population are available, the various 
sizes of unit will occur in proportions which are different from those of a sample 
taken with probability proportional to size of unit. Consequently a different 
formula is required for the calculation of s4. The appropriate formula for a 
random sample is 


1 


Sr^ = 


(n - 1) 


-- (-) - 

A? L \^ / 


{■^(y)}n L_ 

*5 (^) J (n — l)x 


[Siry) - fu SXy)] 


where Fu = S (y)IS (x). If the individual values of y and r are tabulated the 
second form of the expression is most convenient for computation. 

In the case of a stratified sample the expression within the square brackets 
must be evaluated for each stratum separately. If the number in each stratum 
is small and there is no great difference between the Xi, the separate components 
can then be aggregated and divided by {n — t) x. If there are considerable 
differences between the Xi it is best to calculate Sri^ separately for each stratum, 
using the separate values in the calculation of V (Y). 
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Example 8,9 m 

From the dataf of Table 6. 19. a construct a frequency distribution of the 
acreages of sugar-beet fields on old arable land in Norfolk, and hence calculate 
the relative precision of estimates of the mean yield per acre derived from a 
random sample of fields taken (a) with probability proportional to size and 
{b) with uniform probability, on the assumption that the variability of the 
yield per acre is the same for all sizes of field. 

In constructing the frequency distribution, account must be taken of the 
variable sampling fractions at the two stages of sampling. Since the raising 
factors at the first stage are nearly proportional to 7, 4, 2, the fields on the small, 
medium and large farms with a single field of sugar-beet must be counted 7, 
4 and 2 times respectively. Similarly a field occurring on a farm with 2 fields 
of sugar beet must be counted 14, 8 or 4 times, etc. 

This procedure gives the frequency distribution shown in Table 8.9.b. 

Table 8.9.b — Frequency distribution of the acreages of 

SUGAR-BEET FIELDS 


Acreage 

Raised No. 
of fields 

Acreage 

Raised No. 
of fields 

2 

92 

12 

4 

3 

43 

13 

8 

4 

117 

— 


5 

48 

20 

8 

6 

54 

— 


7 

63 

24 

6 

8 

42 

— 


9 

4 

29, 

12 

10 

60 

. — 


11 

24 

48 

2 




587 


Following the method of Example 7 . 1 . a for grouped data (the acreages 
being taken as the working units), we find 

= 6-681, ^ V (x) = 30-47, y = 30-47/6*6812 = 0-681 

Consequently the relative precision of methods (a) and (b) is T68. 

Example 8,9 .b 

From the data of the sample of Hertfordshire parishes taken with uniform 
probability (Sample A of Section 3.11) estimate the value of for a sample 
of parishes, stratified by districts, taken with probability proportional to size. 
Make a similar estimate from the data for all 91 combined parishes. 
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The data for the 91 combined parishes are shown in Table 8.9.c, the 
parishes selected for samples A and B being indicated in the table. 


Table 8.9.c — Acreages of crops and grass (divided by 10), and of wheat, 
IN THE 91 combined HERTFORDSHIRE PARISHES 


C. & G. 

Wh. 

Dist. C. & G. 

Wh. 

Dist. 

C. & G. 

Wh. 

Dist. C. G. 

Wh. 

249 

316« 

3 264 

386a 

4 

363 

958a 

5 380 

491 

335 

1646 

208 

366 


220 

454 

347 

8186 

664 

652 

237 

3116 


390 

907 

363 

741 

226 

192 

227 

319 


251 

466 

405 

582 

256 

272 

220 

238a 


210 

426 

337 

586 

314 

131 

436 

54 


217 

263 

371 

442 

248 

26 

214 

327 


305 

779 

294 

416a 



333 

2286 


230 

5586 



283 

612 

464 

1074 


227 

440a 

6 252 

2256 

247 

624 

232 

313 


337 

618 

307 

284a 

205 

356« 

210 

98a 


282 

710 

374 

7386 

304 

7666 

201 

407 


443 

7756 

305 

244 

220 

362 

265 

466 


250 

518a 

486 

562 

344 

7016 

634 

1264 


289 

495a6 

2d4 

194 

237 

567 

228 

276 


213 

262 

257 

236a 

204 

5036 

229 

249a6 


242 

565a6 

249 

309 

209 

573 

293 

6866 


416 

8626 

337 

32!3 

294 

336 

728« 

276 

651 


340 

537 

246 

305 

901 

281 

503 


358 

1085 

350 

390 

330 

515a 

273 

604 


246 

474 



344 

788 




‘393 

776 

7 306 

2906 

226 

434 




267 

702 

380 

244 

220 

506 




259 

410 

272 

237 

345 

838 




388 

862 

384 

318a 






258 

424 

251 

116 


27,304 44,676 

The parishes selected for samples A and B of Table S.ll.b are indicated by 
the letters a and b respectively. 


The values of x, and r for district 4, (sample A) are as follows : 


X 

y 

r 

363 

958 

2-6391 

227 

440 

1-9383 

250 

518 

2-0720 

289 

495 

1-7128 

242 

565 

2-3347 

1371 

2976 

2-1707 


Thus we have S (ry) — ru S (y) = 958 x 2-6391 + . . . ~ 2976 X 2*1707 
= 161*3. The corresponding values for districts 2, 3 and 6 are 63-9, 116*8, 
and 0*0, with a sum of 342*0. The sample mean of x for these four districts 
is 266*4 and consequently Sr^ — 342-0/(10 x 266-4) = 0*1284, or in acreage 
units 0*001284. 
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This value is considerably less than the value 0*002649 obtained in Example 
7.16. Each estimate, however, is based on only 10 degrees of freedom, so 
that the discrepancy is not exceptionally large. The corresponding value from 
the data for all 91 combined parishes, calculated in the same manner, is 
0*002222. This calculation is left as an exercise for the reader. 

Example 8 ,9 ,c 

Compare the relative precision, in the estimation of wheat acreage, of 
samples of Hertfordshire parishes taken with uniform probability and with 
probability proportional to size, by calculating the expected standard errors of 
samples of types A and B of Table 3.11.b. 

The data for all 91 combined parishes give a value of Sq^ of 23,483 when 
districts are eliminated and the same ratio is taken for all districts, and a value 
of 22,427 when different ratios are taken for the different districts. 

In calculating the expected standard error the formula of Section 7.10 
may be used, so as to allow for the variation in sampling fraction from district 
to district. The factors Xi^l{Si (x)}^ may be replaced by 1/ since we are 
considering the average error to be expected over a series of similar samples. 
This will lead to a slight underestimation of the average error. 

We find E (1 — ft) mj = 402*83, and consequently V (Y) = 9*460 x 10^ 
when the same ratio is taken for all districts, and 9*034 x 10^ when different 
ratios are taken. 

Similarly, in the case of sampling with probability proportional to size, 
from the results already given in Example 7.16, and the value of s/ given in 
Example 8.9.b, we find V (Y) = 8*263 X 10^ 

The standard errors corresponding to these variances have already been 
given in Table 3.11.b. 

The relative precision of sampling with probability proportional to size, 
and with uniform probability using a single value of the ratio, is therefore 
9*460/8*263 = 1*14. There is thus a gain in precision of 14 per cent., but 
it must be recognized that sampling with probability proportional to size will 
result in parishes of larger average size being included in the sample. Neglecting 
the disturbance due to the probability being only approximately proportional 
to size, the average size of parish in this case will be given by S (x^)IS (^), where 
the summations are taken over the whole population (or a sample selected with 
uniform probability). This gives an average size of 3244 acres of crops and 
grass, compared with the arithmetic mean of 3000 acres, i.e, an average size 
greater by 8 per cent. 

8.10 Interpretation of the analysis of variance 

The analysis of variance can be interpreted in the manner set out below. 
This interpretation is of particular use when we are concerned with multi-stage 
sampling, and with the effect of change of size of the sampling units. 
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If the units fall into groups of any kind, such as strata, the unit values of 
a variate y can be regarded as made up of the sum of two parts, one, w, which 
varies from group to group but has a fixed value for all units of a particular 
group, and the other, v, which varies from unit to unit independently of the 
groups. The variances of u and z) may be denoted by U and V respectively. 
Thus u and v may be random sample values from normal distributions, though 
the condition of normality is not necessary. In this hypothetical framework 
zero mean can be assigned to the parent distribution of v without loss of 
generality, but even so the mean of the ^;’s for all the units of a finite population, 
or for all the units of a particular group, will not be exactly zero, and consequently 
the group means are not exactly equal to the u's. For this reason the values of 
u and V cannot be uniquely determined from the values of y. 

The mean squares of the analysis of variance provide estimates of U and V. 
If A and B are the mean squares between and within groups, C is the overall 
mean square, k is the number of units in each group, and h the number of 
groups, we have 

A=^k\j + y 

Hence 

U = - B)lk 

We also have, from the analysis of variance, {hk — \) C ~ h{k — 1) B 
+ [h — 1) A, Consequently if is the overall variance and the variance 
within groups we have, from formula 8.3, 

5*2 ^U{h- l)lh + V 

V 

The factor {h — l)jh is analogous to the correction for sampling from a finite 
population. 

The relative precision of stratified and random sampling will be obtained 
by taking the groups as strata. We then have, with t strata, 

^ - 1 U 
V = ^ + “7"- V 

An alternative formulation is possible in terms of the intra-class correlatiouy 
i.e. the correlation between members of the same stratum when the strata 
themselves are regarded as a random sample from an infinite set of similar 
strata (R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers^ Section 40). 
The estimate r/ of this correlation is given by 

A- B , \J 
^ - 1) ” u + V 

and consequently 

t — \ n 


t 1 — n 


Looked at from this point of view, the intra-class correlation coefficient 
may be regarded as a quantitative expression of association which is alternative 
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to the ratio U/V. In this book we shall use the concept of additive components 
of variance, since this appears to be more easily capable of generalization, and 
is otherwise preferable to the concept of intra- class correlation. 

When there is compensation between the different units of the same stratum 
the definition of U as a variance breaks down, and has to be extended (see 
Yates and Zacopanay, 1935, H). Complete compensation occurs when all 
the strata means (or the first-stage units in a two-stage scheme) are equal. 
In this case K U + V — 0 , i,e, U — — V/K, where K is the number of units 
in each group of the population. Negative values of U between 0 and — V/K 
are therefore admissible. 

8.11 Multi-stage sampling 

The sampling variance of two-stage sampling can be divided into two parts, 
A and B, where 

A — variance due to the first-stage sampling when there is complete 
ascertainment at the second stage, i,e. when all the second-stage units 
which go to make up the selected first-stage units are known, 

B — variance due to the second-stage sampling of the selected first-stage 
units. 


Thus the formula of Section 7.17 for V (y) in two-stage random sampling 


may be rewritten 

1 — r \ — i" 

v(y) = — 7^ + 

(8. 11. a) 

where 

n n n 



c '2 c'2 _ ^ c"2 

n 

(S.ll.b) 


The first term constitutes part A and the second part B. 

The second term will be recognized as (1 “/")/(^ "“/) tliues the variance 
that would be obtained with single-stage sampling of the second-stage units, 
the same total number of second-stage units being taken, with the first-stage 
units as strata and uniform sampling fraction/. If/" is small, therefore, the 
first term gives the increase in variance due to the adoption of the two-stage 
process. 

The above subdivision is alternative to that given in Section 7.17. Part A 
is dependent only on the first-stage sampling, being unaffected by the intensity 
or type of sampling at the second stage. This fact considerably simplifies the 
problem of determining the sampling errors for different intensities of sampling 
at the two stages : with the subdivision of Section 7 . 17 the variation in 
for different intensities of sampling at the second stage has to be taken into 
account. 

The only new point that arises in the estimation of the relevant variances is 
the determination of part A from the data of a two-stage sample. In general 
this simply requires that the variance per first-stage unit due to the second-stage 
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sampling of the first-stage units be deducted from the variance per first-stage 
unit calculated from th^ sample. Thus for a two-stage random sample formula 
8.11.b is used. 

It is often helpful to carry out an analysis of variance on data derived from 
a two-stage sampling process. The situation is simplest when the number 
of sampled second-stage units w" in each first-stage unit is the same. Each 
stage of the analysis then follows the same pattern as the analysis of a single- 
stage sample of the same type. At the first stage, however, the values entering 
into the analysis must be either the means or the totals of the second-stage 
unit values. It is customary (though not essential) to tabulate the sums of 
squares of the first stage in terms of the second-stage units. If the first-stage 
unit means are used, therefore, all sums of squares at the first stage must be 
multiplied by n!\ while with totals all sums of squares must be divided by w". 

In the case of two-stage random sampling, for example, the degrees of 
freedom and mean squares will be 

Degrees 

of freedom Mean square 

Between first-stage units . . . . — 1 n"s'^ = V + «" U 

Within first-stage units between 

second-stage units . . . . . . («" — 1) = V 


Total . . . . . . . . ! 

We then have 

1 — f ' 1 — /■ 

V(y)=-/-u + -^v (8.11. c) 


where n is the total number of second-stage units and / is the overall sampling 
fraction (w = w' and/— /'/"). The second term of this subdivision is 
the estimate of the variance that would be obtained with single-stage sampling 
of the second-stage units, the same total number of sampling units being taken, 
with first-stage units as strata, and uniform sampling fraction. The analysis 
of variance therefore provides a further alternative subdivision of the sampling 
variance. 

The results are similar with stratification with uniform sampling fraction 
at either or both stages. 

When one or both the sampling fractions are variable, or when the numbers 
of second-stage units in the different first-stage units are unequal, the analysis 
of variance becomes more complicated and the direct approach is often simplest. 
With moderate inequality in the the analysis of variance of the first-stage 
units may be carried out on the means, with multiplication of the mean squares 
by n" , or better by the harmonic mean of the n" , i,e. the reciprocal of the mean 
of the reciprocals. 

Alternatively the whole analysis may be carried out in terms of thq second- 
stage units. In this case both the means (in terms of the second-stage units) 
and totals of the first-stage units are tabulated, the sums of squares being obtained 
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by the “ mean X total ’’ rule, i.e. every mean is multiplied by the corresponding 
total. 

If the second method is used n" can be replaced by w" in the expression 
n" s' ^ — W + n" U given above for the mean square for first-stage units of 
a random sample, or better by Hq" where 

Ho" = {S(n") - ^ (n"^)IS (n")}l(n' - 1) (8.11 .d) 

With a stratified sample a value for h^' is calculated for each stratum and a 
weighted mean taken, weighting by the degrees of freedom contributed to the 
within-strata sum of squares (Cochran, 1939, A). 

These alternative methods of analysis are not exactly equivalent, but we 
cannot discuss their differences here, beyond stating that the first method is 
generally best when all the first-stage units are of approximately the same 
size and the variation in the numbers of second-stage units per first-stage unit 
is due to extraneous causes, whereas the second method is likely to be preferable 
when the first-stage units vary greatly in size and the number of second-stage 
units per first-stage unit is about proportional to this size. 

The above methods can easily be extended to multi-stage sampling with 
more than two stages. 

Example 8 .11 , a 

Calculate the expected sampling errors of the wheat acreages derived from 
the two-stage sample of Hertfordshire farms of Table 3.11.b, and discuss 
the effects of varying the number of parishes in the sample, with adjustment 
of the second-stage sampling fraction so as to give the same total number 
of farms in the sample. 

Part A of the variance has already been determined in Example 8.9.c. 
We have A = 8-263 x 10^ 

The determination of part B requires the evaluation of the variance of the 
r for individual parishes due to the second-stage sampling of these parishes. 
These variances were evaluated separately for each of the 17 parishes of the 
sample, using method (a) of Section 7 . 9. The mean value of these variances 
V"(r) was found to be 0*003575. 

The equation of estimation of the total acreage is Y — E X/ P/. The 
second-stage variance of Pi is V"(r)/«i, and part B of the variance is therefore 
given by 

B = W"(r) = 0*003575 x 45*429 X 10« = 16*24 x 10^ 

Hence V (Y) = 24*50 x 10^ 

Exact treatment of the effects of varying the number of parishes is complicated 
by the fact that the first-stage sampling fractions are bound to vary somewhat 
from district to district, and that the number of farms per parish is also variable. 
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With 9 points there is an increase of 27 per cent, in the variance and with 
16 points an increase of 15 per cent. In the latter case about one-seventh 
more areas will be required for the same accuracy. Against this must be set 
the fact that only fields in which the points fall need be examined and recorded. 
The occurrence of mixed crops and systematic location of the points on a 
rectangular grid will also reduce the sampling variance. 

8.12 An example of a pilot sampling scheme for crop estimation 

In order to investigate the practicability of obtaining estimates of the yields 
of cereal crops in the United Kingdom by the harvesting of sample areas, the 
yields of a number of wheat fields were determined by this method in each of 
the years 1934-1938 (Cochran, 1939, A). Fields were taken in several districts 
each year, one or two fields being selected at random from the fields growing 
wheat on each chosen farm. The selection of farms in each district was not 
random, the farms being taken in the neighbourhood of the centres at which 
the investigators were located. 

The sampling of the individual fields followed the lines described in 
Section 4 . 29, the fields being traversed in the direction of the rows, along two 
lines selected at random. Tw^o sets of unit areas were taken from each line. 
Each unit area consisted of ^ metre of each of 6 contiguous rows. For the 
most part, sets each contained three unit areas, equally spaced along the line, 
with a random starting point. 

The yields of grain obtained in 1937 are shown in Table 8. 12. a. The 
mean yield of all the unit areas in each set is given. In order to allow- for 
differences in row spacing on the different fields the yields have been reduced 
to a 6-inch row spacing, and therefore represent the yields in grams of areas 
of J metre X 3 ft. Fields on the same farm are indicated by brackets. In 
District III, where three fields from a single farm were sampled, each field 
was growing two varieties which were sampled separately. 

The analysis of variance was carried out in units of the totals of the four 
sets, i,e. on yields of areas of 1 metre X 3 ft. or 0*000226 acres. Thus the 
sum of squares of the sets is multiplied by 4, and the sum of squares of the 
line totals by 2. 

The sums of squares for 1937 can be obtained from Table 8. 1 2. a by 
calculating the sum of squares for each classification, disregarding the others, 
and deducting the sum of squares corresponding to the next higher classification. 
The rule of “ mean x total or ‘‘ totaF/(number of units) is followed in 
each case. Thus the correction for the mean is 11,706^/39 = 3,513,601. The 
sum of squares for districts is 

i (1098)2 + I (909)2 + . . . ~ 3,513,601 = 54,224 
The sum. of squares for farms is 

1 (422)2 I (070)2 1 (019)2 290^ + l (2053)2 + . . . 

- 3,513,601 - 54,224 = 132,062 
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The arithmetical work can be simplified by omitting items which are 
repeated in more than one sum of squares. In particular the sum of squares 
for varieties is 

3642 _|_ 4052 + 2872 (769)2 - 1 (597)2 - l (687)2 ^ 1326 


Table 8 . 12. a — Sampling of wheat fields, 1937: mean yields of grain 
PER unit area (0*0000565 acres) in grams 



District I 

District II 

District III 

1st /Set 1 
line /Set 2 

2nd fSet 3 
line \Set 4 

'47 48 ' 75 105 

63 51 71 82 

67 45 75 97 

55 46 85 86 

^ 93 58 76 

84 78 57 

75 68 79 

80 83 78 

' 92 89 89 75 70 80 

83 111 58 72 85 97 

93 90 70 82 76 111 

96 115 70 81 102 66 


232 190 306 370 

332 287 290 

364 405 287 310 333 354 


422 676 

619 

769 597 687 

Totals 

1098 

909 

2053 


District IV 


District V 


1st 1 

C Set 

1 

29 

45 

57 

69 

78 

59 

68 

97 

60 

65 

81 

77 

line “i 

I^Set 

2 

21 

39 

63 

55 

109 

59 

56 

88 

53 

59 

94 

74 

2nd I 

fSet 

3 

29 

69 

46 

21 

90 

58 

74 

109 

43 

49 

93 

44 

line 1 

[Set 

4 

31 

57 

66 

40 

51 

53 

61 

95 

48 

71 

92 

57 


110 

210 

232 

185 

328 

229 

259 

389 

204 

244 

360 

252 


District VI 


581 

581 


1st 

/Set 

1 

66 

93 

55 

127 

84 

80 

81 

93 

21 

84 

87 

79 

90 

line 

|Set 

2 

73 

70 

56 

106 

80 

86 

107 

106 

63 

, 51 

67 

79 

117 

2nd 

r Set 

3 

64 

80 

83 

84 

63 

88 

135 

71 

50 

82 

135 

71 

112 

line 

[Set 

4 

73 

67 

60 

98 

89 

110 

82 

83 

29 

80 

114 

89 

122 


276 

310 

254 

415 

316 

364 

405 

353 

163 

297 

403 

318 

441 


Furthermore the sum of squares corresponding to the difference between 
any two totals containing the same number of units can be obtained by squaring 
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Mean yield 


r 

1934 

1935 

1 

d.f. 

m.s. 

d.f. 

m.s. d 

Between districts . 

4 

66-5 

6 

318-4 

Within districts be- 
tween farms 

1 

38-9 

12 

27-1 

Within farms be- 
tween fields 
Within fields : 
Sampling error . 
Between sets 

16 

32 

5-33 

211 

IS 

40 

80 

22-8 

6-20 

2-18 


1936 


29-1 


24-3 


1937 

_ 

“ 1938 

d.f. 1 

m.s. 

d.f. 

m.s. 

5 

82-3 


206’8 

19 1 

52-7 1 

1 ^14' I 

1 65*3 

.11 

24-2 

1 ' ^ 

12-1 

) 39 

2 78 

6-60 

5-09 

r'28 

■55 

9-80 

4-78 

26-2 

:.t - 

36-7 1 

1 
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Degrees 

of 

1 freedom 
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districts between 

.3 1 

farms between j 

63 
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42 

lines between 1 

145 1 

* 1 

290 
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proportional to the number of units per set, and would be determined from 
the variance between sets within lines. With the even spacing of units within 
the set, however, we may expect the reduction in variance with increasing 
numbers of unit areas to be somewhat greater than in the case of random 
location. From the basic data giving the yields of the separate unit areas it 
would be possible to determine the variance per unit area within sets, and 
from this variance and the variance between sets within lines a fair idea of the 
departure from the random law could be obtained. 

As a first approximation, however, we may assume that the random law 
holds. In this case, taking two instead of three unit areas per set would multiply 
the value of by 3/2, and would therefore raise the value of Uj' + Ug from 
40*9 to 42*6. It was in fact recognized after the first year’s work that there 
was little to be gained from having more than a small number of unit areas 
per set, and the number, which was five in the first year, was then reduced 
to three. 


8.13 A special case of two-stage sampling 

The possibility of sampling from within strata with probability proportional 
to size at the first stage, and with second-stage sampling fractions so chosen 
that the overall sampling fraction is uniform, has already been mentioned in 
Section 3.10 and subsequently. 

This case is of considerable practical importance, and also provides a useful 
example of the application of the above methods to the more complicated types 
of two-stage sampling. 

From the results already given in Sections 7.16 and 7.17 we have 


V(Y) = -fi'W + S//X.-2V"(n) (8.13) 


where V''(r/) is the estimated second-stage variance of Ft. 

We will consider the case in which the sampling at the second stage is 
random (or stratified with uniform sampling fraction) and the number of 
second-stage units is taken as the measure of size. If first-stage units are 
selected from the rth stratum the probability of selection of theyth unit will 
be m' Nij/Ni, where Nij is the number of second-stage units in theyth first- 
stage unit, etc. The second-stage sampling fraction for this unit, if selected, 
will be /N:7«/ Ny, where / is the uniform overall sampling fraction. The 
number of second-stage units selected will be /Ni/n/. Thus the same number 
of second-stage units will be selected from each of the selected first-stage 
units in a given stratum. If the variance of y per unit at the second stage 
can be taken as constant for the whole of the Ah stratum the estimated variance 


of Tij (=yij) will be 




c ."2 


(1 -fo") 

fNi/n/ 


which is constant for all the selected units of the Ah stratum except for the 
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from each stratum, whatever the size of the sample. The strata will naturally 
be taken as small as possible, i,e. so as to contain two units if a rigorous estimate 
of error is required, or one unit otherwise. 

In order to determine the size of sample required for a given accuracy 
under these conditions it is necessary to know the relation between the size 
of the strata and the within-strata variance. The simplest way in which this 
relation can be determined is to obtain data for all units of a representative 
sample of the largest strata that are of interest. Strata of any smaller size 
can then be constructed, and the within-strata variances calculated. 

A minor difficulty in this construction is that the original strata will only 
be exactly subdivisible into strata of smaller size if these contain numbers of 
units which are integral fractions of the numbers in the original strata. If in 
area stopling the strata are also to be of the same shape, only squares of 
integral fractions, i,e. i, , will give exact subdivision. For strata of 

intermediate size there will therefore be a certain amount of arbitrariness in the 
location of the strata boundaries. Some objective rule must therefore be 
followed. If it appears desirable, overlapping strata may be used. Thus in a 
case in which the data cover a set of isolated squares, four sets of smaller squares 
may be taken within each large square, each set having a corner point coincident 
with one corner of the large square. 

If the smallest strata likely to be of interest each contain a large number of 
units, the collection of data in full for all the units of these basic strata is likely 
to be laborious. Instead a random sample of such units may be taken. In 
this case the within-strata variances can be estimated by means of an analysis 
of variance similar to that used for change in size of sampling units (Section 8.14). 
If the small units of that section are taken as equivalent to the units of the 
present case, the large units as equivalent to the basic strata, and the strata 
as equivalent to the larger strata, the same expressions hold. 

This procedure has the disadvantage that variances can only be obtained 
for strata which contain an integral number of the basic strata — if the strata 
are all to be of the same shape the number must be a square. This disadvantage 
can be overcome by sub-stratifying the basic strata, with random selection 
of units from within these sub-strata. Thus in area sampling with square 
strata, if each basic stratum is subdivided into nine square sub-strata, with 
a minimum of two selected units per sub-stratum, square strata can be con- 
structed with areas of 1, 1|-, 2|-, 4, 5f, 7|-, 9, . . . times the area of the basic 
stratum. Separate analyses of variance will be required for the different sizes 
of strata, but these have certain elements in common. 

When the variances have been calculated for certain sizes of strata an 
approximate variance-size relationship can be constructed by graphical means. 
It is often advantageous to plot the log- variance against the log-size. A straight 
line on this graph represents a variance law of the type == a where z is 
the number of units per stratum and a and h are constants. 

For the purpose of determining the size of sample required for a given 
accuracy it is better to plot z against z. If N is the total number of units 
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in the population the number of units in a sample with two units per stratum 
will be 2 N/Zy and we shall have z gz^ = 2 N Y ( y). Thus the required size 
of the strata can be read off frorri the graph. With one unit per stratum the 
factor 2 is omitted. 



Fig. 8.15 — Relations between cost and accuracy in sampling for mean soil 

TEMPERATURE OVER A PERIOD, WITH STRATA OF VARYING SIZE 

The mean temperature is estimated from temperatures taken {a) on two days 
selected at random from each stratuih (block of days), (b) on one day selected at 
random from each stratum, (c) on days equally spaced throughout the period. 

Reproduced by permission of the Royal Society (Yates, 1948, A). 

It has been pointed out in Section 3.14 that systematic sampling, when 
used on the type of material for which it is suitable, is likely to have an error 
variance which is somewhat less than random sampling with one unit per 
stratum. In neither type of sampling can the sampling error be estimated 
with any certainty from the results of a single sample. In random sampling 
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with one unit per stratum, however, an objective estimate of error is possible 
if additional randomly located units are taken in certain of the strata, but 
in a systematic sample much more elaborate methods have to be used (Yates, 
1948, A), and even then the estimates obtained are not fully objective. 

It may be noted here that the common practice of estimating the error 
of a sample with one unit per stratum by combining the strata in pairs, will 
give an estimate of error which will generally be somewhat greater than the 
true error with strata of double the size and two units per stratum. 

An example of the relation between the accuracy of sampling with two 
units per stratum, sampling with one unit per stratum, and systematic sampling, 
is given in Fig. 8.15. The curves (full lines) are based on the variances 
found for daily soil temperatures at 1 foot depth, each daily reading constituting 
a sampling unit. The cost scale is proportional to the number of units, and 
the accuracy scale gives the accuracy of the sample estimate of the mean soil 
temperature over a period. The curves themselves are based on relations for 
< 7^2 of the type given above. The curve of losses due to errors and the broken 
curves will be referred to in Section 8.18. 

The material is of the type in which the reduction in variance with reduction 
in size of strata may be expected to be considerable. This is brought out by 
the curves. The relative precisions of the three types of sampling are given 
by the intercepts of horizontal lines, which are in the ratio 1:1*75:4*24. 
The relative efficiencies are given by the reciprocals of the intercepts of vertical 
lines, which are in the ratio 1 : 1*36 : 2*22. This provides an illustration of 
the marked difference between relative precision and relative efficiency when 
reduction in the size of the strata results in a considerable reduction in variance 
per unit. 

8.16 Efficiency in terms of cost 

In the previous sections we have described how to determine the size of 
sample necessary to attain results of a given accuracy when various methods 
of sampling are used. We have also indicated how the relative efficiency (in 
terms of numbers of sampling units) of different sampling methods and 
variations in a given method may be judged. Minimization of the number of 
sampling units or amount of material included in the sample will not in general, 
however, give maximum efficiency in terms of cost. To attain this the sampling 
method must be so chosen that the total cost of the survey is minimized. 

To minimize the total cost it is necessary to know the relative costs of the 
different operations. Exact evaluation of these costs is usually troublesome, 
and is only worth, while if an extensive survey has to be undertaken, or 
if a series of surveys on similar material is contemplated. The matter is 
complicated by the fact that for many purposes it is the marginal cost of an 
additional unit, rather than the average cost per unit that is required. Never- 
theless it is not difficult in the course of survey operations, or even in the 
course of a pilot survey, to obtain data which will serve to give rough estimates 
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of the main components of the costs. With the aid of such estimates the 
efficiency of further surveys of similar material can often be substantially 
improved. 

When information on the costs of different types of operation is available 
it is possible to determine the values of the sampling fractions, etc., which 
for a given sampling method will give results of the required accuracy for the 
least cost. Such values may be termed the optimal values. It is also possible 
to determine which of two methods, each employed in the most efficient 
manner, will be the least costly. 

The determination of optimal values of the sampling fractions, etc., requires 
minimization of the cost function, and will be dealt with in the next section. 
The choice between different methods when the optimal values of the sampling 
fractions, etc., are known, or when there are no variants of this type, can be 
obtained directly from the results of the previous sections. 

Thus in the case in which there is the possibility of using supplementary 
information, if Cs represents the cost per unit of obtaining the supplementary 
information, Co the marginal cost per unit when no supplementary information 
is obtained (these costs being taken to include the marginal costs of abstraction 
and computation), and represents the additional computational cost of 
utilizing the supplementary information (which apart from the above marginal 
cost per unit may be taken as broadly independent of the size of the sample), 
the total cost of a sample of ns units with supplementary information, excluding 
elements of cost which are fixed for both methods, will be 
^ Cs = Cj 4~ Ws {co +• 

and that for a sample of no units without supplementary information will be 

Co = no Co 

Under conditions in which the error variance is inversely proportional 
to the number of units in the sample, the two samples will be of equal accuracy 
when the numbers of units are in inverse ratio to the relative precision of the 
two methods with equal numbers. If the regression method of adjustment is 
used, therefore, and the sample is random, 

nsjno = 1 — 

where p is the true correlation coefficient between the main and the 
supplementary variates (estimate r). 

Hence the use of supplementary information will be more efficient if 

noco> C^-{- no{l — p^){co + Cs) 

i.e, if 

no {co -j- Cs) p^ ^ no Cs Cj 

If the cost of adjustment C^ can be ignored this inequality becomes 

CsjCo < pV( 1 — p^) 

which is independent of no, and therefore of the accuracy required. Thus, 
for example, under these conditions, if p = i the use of supplementary 
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With a random or stratified random sample with uniform sampling fraction 
and equal numbers of second-stage units per first-stage unit, V (y) is given by 
formula 8.11.C. Thus 

V (y) = U/n' + V/w + const., 

where 

U === (To' 2 - a"2/N", and V - a"2. 

Following the previous procedure, we find 

== V c'/U c" (S.lT.g) . 

In other words the number of second-stage units per first-stage unit is 
independent of the accuracy required. The values of and n required for 
any given accuracy can be obtained by substitution in the equation for V (y). 

The same formulae hold for any form of two-stage sampling in which V (y) 
can be written in the above form. Thus stratification with a variable sampling 
fraction at the second stage is covered, provided none of the sampling fractions 
are unity. 

(e) Two-stage sampling with probability proportional to size at the first stage 

The solution of the case of sampling from within strata with probability 
proportional to size of unit at the first stage follows similar lines. We find 
that if the cost per second-stage unit is the same for all first-stage units in all 
strata, one condition for minimum cost is that the second-stage sampling 
fractions are so chosen that the overall sampling fraction is uniform. Thus 
the use of a uniform overall sampling fraction, which is computationally con- 
venient, is justified on grounds of minimum cost. The assumption of constant 
cost per second-stage unit will not in fact hold for the component of cost due 
to travel, since the same number of second-stage units will be taken from any 
selected unit of a stratum, and consequently the travel cost per unit will be 
greater for the larger units. This, however, is not likely to reduce the efficiency 
greatly unless travel costs at the second stage are very large. 

The relation between the first-stage and second-stage sampling can also be 
very simply expressed. In the case considered in Section 8.13, in which the 
size of the first-stage units is represented by the number of second-stage units, 
if all the second-stage variances are equal we may put N//Nf ~ U/ 

and ~ V, the costs per first and second-stage unit being taken as a' and c" , 
We then have 

VN + V(V/0 2N.V(U/a') 

^ V fY) + S VijW 

Since the number of second-stage units n/' per first-stage unit in stratum i 
is the same for all selected units, and independent of which particular units 
are selected, the above equations give = V aflJi c", as before. 
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(/) Two-stage sampling of farms and fields 

Any fully general treatment is difficult owing to the fact that the numbers 
of fields per farm carrying a given crop are usually small, and consequently 
what would otherwise be the optimal values of the second-stage sampling 
fractions will give numbers of fields per farm which are not only non-integral, 
but which will in many cases be less than unity. 

If the numbers of fields per farm are sufficiently large for this source of 
disturbance to be neglected, the optimal values of the sampling fractions can 
be simply expressed. 

In order to standardize the notation we may replace the between-farms 
component of variance U2, as defined in Section 8.12, by U', and the between- 
fields within-farms component Uj' by U". The cost of visiting a farm may be 
taken as c\ and that of sampling a field as e". 

We will consider the case in which the farms are divided into size-groups 
with fields which have mean areas fig? • • • • We will further assume that 
the mean acreages per field within a size-group of farms of 1, 2, 3, . . . fields 
are the same, and that V {ai)/di^ is constant for all size-groups and for all 
numbers of fields within a size-group. 

In the first place we find that in this case the second-stage sampling fractions 
within a size-group should all have the same value, which is given by 


/,"2 _ 


u"^ w 
ir c" [nTl 


(8.17.h) 


where Nii', N/g', N13', ... are the numbers of farms in the group with 1, 2, 
3, . . . fields respectively, and [N/'Jg — Nif + 4 Nif + 9 N/3' + . . . The 
ratios of the first-stage sampling fractions are given by 




= say (8.17.i) 


These equations will serve to give first approximations to the relative 
sampling fractions. The relative efficiency of different variants which are 
practically applicable can then be tested by use of the expression for the 
variance of the weighted mean given in Section 8.12. It will usually be sufficient 
to use the mean acreage for each size-group in evaluating the weights, but in 
evaluating the actual size of sample required the factors di^ should be replaced 
hy di^ + \(aif 


Example 8,17 , a 

Determine, from the data of Examples 6.12.b and 7.12.b, the optimal 
proportion of sample plots to eye estimates on conifer stands in a two-phase 
sampling scheme in which eye estimates only are made at the first phase, when 
the cost of visiting a stand and making an eye estimate is the additional 
cost of measuring a sample plot. 
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Consideration of this problem would be relevant if it were possible to 
demarcate and classify the stands into conifers of over 20 years of age, etc., 
from aerial photographs. In this case, if the sampling of stands is with 
probability proportional to size, the variances of the volumes per acre, given 
in Example 7.12.b, will be required. We then have, with the regression 
method of estimation, 

^ 4303 ^^2 ^ 3579 

k2 = 0-745 k2/(1 ~ K^) = 2-92 cjc^ - 1/10 

== V(2*92/10) == 0-540 

Thus sample plots should be taken on about one-half the stands which' are 
visited. 

There is, however, in this case no appreciable gain by the use of two- phase 
sampling. If n 2 is the number of sample plots required if no eye estimates 
are made we have, for equal variance. 



which gives 

«2/'«2' == «2/«l + (1 — «2/«l) 

=-- 0-540 + 0-460 X 0-745 - 0-883 
Uiliio == 1*64 

Thus with two-phase sampling 

C/< ^1 = 1-64 + 10 X 0-883 =- 10-47 

and with single-phase sampling Cjn^ lies between 10 and 11, depending on 
the saving due to the omission of the eye estimates on the stands that are 
visited. 

One of the reasons why the use of eye estimates is here of little value is 
that the determination of the volumes of individual stands by means of a single 
sample plot per stand is very inaccurate. If more sample plots per stand were 
taken the overall variance of y would be reduced, while the covariance of y 
and X and the variance of ^ would remain unaltered. Under these circumstances 
two-phase sampling would be more advantageous. Given information on the 
within-stand variance of the sample plots and the cost of taking different 
numbers of sample plots from a stand, the optimal number of sample plots 
per stand could be determined. 

Example 8 .17 .b 

If in the crop survey of Examples 6.16.b and 7.15 the additional cost of 
crop- cutting in order to obtain an estimate of yield is 20 times the cost of 
visiting a sampling point to ascertain the nature of the crop, calculate the optimal 
ratio of the number of yield determinations to total sample points, and the 
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number of points required to give an estimate of the total yield with a standard 
error of 5 per cent. 

From the results already given we have 

p = 2,202/33,255 - 0*0662 q = 0*9338 
r = 15*7 V (r) = 3*5^ V (r)/?^ == 0*0497 

Hence, from equation S.lT.f, 

n /*0662 X *0497 
tio' "" V *9338 X 20 “ 

Substituting in equation 8.17.e, 

(•05)2 no = *9338/*0662 + *0497/*0133 
Wo' == 7140 « = 95 ^ 473 

The large number of points that have to be visited to ascertain the crop is 
accounted for by the small fraction of the total land area under crop. If the 
crop is an important one it will occupy a considerably larger fraction of the 
cultivated area, and if, therefore, the non-cultivated areas can be excluded, 
the total number of points required will be considerably reduced. Alternatively 
sparsely cultivated areas may be sampled with a lower intensity. 

It is also worth noting that if several crops have to be surveyed it will 
probably be possible to make the acreage determinations of all crops 
simultaneously prior to the crop-cutting work. This will alter the above cost 
relationships. The general case can be dealt with by minimization of the 
combined cost function. In the simple case in which there are a number of 
crops each occupying the same area and having the same variance and cost 
relationships, and in which the same accuracy is required for each crop, the 
above solution holds, the cost of the acreage determinations being spread 
equally over all the crops, and adjustment of c being made for the cost of 
revisits. Thus in the above example, with 5 crops and a cost of revisit per 
point of double the original cost (owing to wider dispersion), all that is necessary 
is to put cic' = 110. We then find = 9160, n = 52, w' — 606. 

Example 8 .17 .c 

If county lists of farms are not available, and if the cost of the construction 
of a list of the farms of a parish is 10 times the cost of visiting a single farm 
within the parish and ascertaining the wheat acreage, determine the optimal 
sampling fractions at the first and second stage which will give estimates of 
the acreage of wheat having a standard error of i 4500 [i.e, approximately 
10 per cent.), using the methods of sampling followed in samples and 
of Hertfordshire farms. 


= 0*0133 
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The same general conclusions hold when the variance-cost relation is of 
a more complicated form than that given above. A case of this type is 
illustrated in Fig. 8.15, in which a loss curve of the form aY (Y) has been 
inserted. We see that with the more accurate methods of sampling the minima 
of the cost-plus-loss functions (shown by broken lines) are attained when both 
the cost of the sampling and the loss due to errors are less than with the less 

accurate methods. . 

Other loss functions will lead to more complicated expressions tor the 
average loss. The most general loss function which is capable of relatively 
simple expression in terms of V (Y) is that in which the loss due to a positive 
error is equal to a 2®, and that due to a negative error is a' (— 2)**, a, a and b 
being constants. Provided the distribution of errors has the same form for all 
values of V (Y), the average loss is then equal to a" <To^, where = V (Y) 
and a" has a value which is a linear function of a and a'. The actual linear 
function can only be determined if the distribution function of the errom is 
known. In general terms, if the distribution function of the errors of Y is 
/j (z) dz, where z = Z/cio) we have 

a" = a zOfi (^)dz + a'j‘’_J- A («) dz 


If the distribution of the errors is normal, /i (a) dz will be of the forrn given 
in Section 7.3, with a -- I . The two integrals will in this case (as in any 
symmetrical distribution) be equal. Their values for any value of b can be 
obtained from existing tables*, those for 6 = 1-0, 1*25, 1-5, 1*75, 2-0 being 
0-3989, 0-4097, 0-4300, 0-4599, 0*5 respectively. It must be emphasized, 
however, that the distribution of sampling errors is frequently not sufficiently 
normal for the use of these values to be justified. In such cases, also, the 
form of the distribution may be expected to change with change in the size of 

the sample. . • . i r 

With this more general loss function we require to minimize the function 


C+ a" 


h 

C^o 



which will be minimum when 

/ h \ 1 - 6/2 

This equation can easily be solved by trial and error, or directly if k can be 
neglected, as will be the case when all sampling fractions are srtiall. The 
same general conclusion that the accuracy should be increased with a more 

accurate method of survey still holds. i • j 

When V (Y) is a more complicated function of C (possibly only determined 
in numerical form) the minimum of the cost-plus-loss function can itself be 
determined by trial and error. 

* Tables of the Gamma function. 
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8.19 Concluding remarks 

The preceding sections give an indication of the ’ways in which the efficiencies 
of different sampling methods can be compared, and the techniques of 
determining the optimal sampling fractions, size of sample required for a given 
accuracy, etc. It has been further shown that the accuracy which should 
be aimed at is itself related to the losses resulting from errors in the survey 
results. 

Since determination of the optimal accuracy from the expected losses due 
to errors demands knowledge of the loss-function, it will chiefly be of relevance 
when action in the economic sphere has to be based on the results of the 
survey. An error in the estimate of the yield of a crop, for instance, may 
require changes in an import programme, or may lead to wastage, and the 
resultant additional costs may be assessable, at least roughly. The losses 
due to errors in estimates provided by surveys of the research and investigational 
type can scarcely be assessed. Indeed, it is usually impossible to give any 
quantitative estimate in monetary terms of the value of the information provided 
by such surveys. The decision to undertake the survey, and the accuracy 
aimed at, must then be a matter of judgment on the part of those who require 
the information, and those who are concerned with the allocation of resources. 

Even if the optimal accuracy cannot be quantitatively determined, arbitrary 
decisions on the accuracy required should as far as possible be avoided. Before 
any decision as to accuracy is taken, estimates should be prepared of the costs 
of obtaining results of differing degrees of accuracy, and these estimates should 
be considered in relation to the purposes for which the results are required. 

Minimization of costs can of course be carried out whether or not a loss- 
function is available. In this chapter we have only considered this minimization 
when a single quantity requires estimation. In most censuses and surveys 
such treatment would be an over-simplification. A number of quantities will 
require to be estimated, frequently for many domains of study. It may then 
be necessary to carry out a more elaborate investigation, minimizing the cost 
for defined accuracies of all the estimated quantities. Alternatively, if loss- 
functions are available for all of these quantities, the combined cost-plus -loss 
function can be minimized. Frequently, however, one' of the quantities is of 
dominant importance, and the situation is such that when adequate accuracy 
is attained on this quantity the remaining quantities are determined with more 
than the required accuracy. In this case minimization can be conducted solely 
with reference to this quantity. 

Many of the examples worked out in this chapter are based on very small 
amounts of data, and the conclusions reached on the relative efficiencies of 
different methods, even in the particular circumstances of the chosen examples, 
must therefore be treated with reserve. These examples are, in fact, merely 
intended to illustrate the computational procedures, and bring out the various 
points that have to be taken into account when making calculations of relative 
efficiencies, optimal sampling fractions and size of sample. They are in no 
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way intended as general investigations into the relative efficiency of the different 
methods. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that no very exact 
determinations of the optimal sampling fractions and size of sample are required 
in the practical planning of surveys. If the values adopted are somewhere near 
the optimal the total cost, or the total of costs-plus-losses, will be verj^' near 
the minimum. 

W e must also not be deterred from undertaking a survey by the fact that 
there is little information on which to base exact planning of the sampling 
methods. As we have seen, surveys themselves provide information which 
will enable future surveys on similar material to be more efficiently planned. 
In surveys on relatively unknown material one of the points to be kept in mind 
in the planning is that information will be required both on variances and on 
costs. Equally, if preliminary rough estimates are required, pilot investigations 
can be designed so as to provide such estimates, as well as information on 
which to base the planning of a larger survey. 

The study of the relative efficiency of different sampling methods depends 
not so much on having a large amount of data as on having data which are 
relevant to the methods concerned. Thus the small pilot investigation on the 
estimation of wheat yields by sampling methods described in Section 8.12 
was of sufficient size to give estimates of both the field-to-field and farm-to-farm 
components of variance with all necessary accuracy. On the other hand, in 
the Survey of Fertilizer Practice — although a very large amount of data has 
now been accumulated — it is impossible to determine the field-to-field 
components of variation of the fertilizer dressings, since only one old- and one 
new-arable field of each crop was taken on each farm. This must be regarded 
as a defect in the planning of this survey, which could have been remedied 
had a pair of fields been taken for the various crops on a small proportion of 
the farms. Incidentally, lack of this information has also prevented any 
consideration of the question of the extent to which individual farmers vary 
their fertilizer practice from field to field of the same crop. 

Given the necessary data, the increase in the efficiency of survey methods 
requires proper statistical investigations of the types outlined in this chapter. 
The need for thorough investigation of the efficiencies of different sampling 
methods in different circumstances is great, and it is to be hoped that many 
more will be made and reported in the future. Such investigations are often 
neglected because, once a survey has been completed, the question of whether 
it could have been carried out more efficiently is largely historical as far as 
that survey is concerned. One of the reasons why both the theory and practice 
of sample censuses and surveys has made rapid advances in recent years 
is that permanent organizations — often part of, or attached to, research statistical 
institutes — have been set up in a number of countries. These organizations 
have been actively engaged both in the planning and the execution of surveys 
covering various fields of enquiry. Consequently they have not only had 
access to the necessary data, or the means of collecting it, but they have also 
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had a continuing interest in investigations of efficiency, and a body of workers 
who have both the training and experience to carry out these investigations. 

Further progress may be expected on the same lines. In particular the 
problems that arise in censuses and surveys of undeveloped areas will be likely 
to receive very much more thorough investigation when more centres which 
are actively concerned with the planning and execution of surveys in these 
areas are developed. Only in this way will a body of experience be built up 
which is relevant to the special problems of such surveys. 
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Table A1— Random numbers 


03 47 43 73 86 
97 74 24 67 62 
16 76 62 27 66 
12 56 85 99 26 
55 59 56 35 64 

16 22 77 94 39 
84 42 17 53 31 
63 01 63 78 59 
33 21 12 34 29 
57 60 86 32 44 

18 18 07 92 46 

26 62 38 97 75 
23 42 40 64 74 
52 36 28 19 95 

37 85 94 35 12 

70 29 17 12 13 
66 62 18 37 36 
99 49 57 22 77 
16 08 15 04 72 
31 16 93 32 43 

68 34 30 13 70 
74 57 25 65 76 

27 42 37 86 53 
00 39 68 29 61 
29 94 98 94 24 

16 90 82 66 59 
11 27 94 75 06 
35 24 10 16 20 

38 23 16 86 38 
31 96 25 91 47 

66 67 40 67 14 
14 90 84 45 11 
68 05 51 18 00 
20 46 78 73 90 
64 19 58 97 79 

05 26 93 70 60 
07 97 10 88 23 
68 71 86 85 85 
26 99 61 65 53 
14 65 52 68 75 


36 96 47 36 61 
42 81 14 57 20 

56 50 26 71 07 
96 96 68 27 31 
38 54 82 46 22 

49 54 43 54 82 

57 24 55 06 88 
16 95 55 67 19 
78 64 56 07 82 
09 47 27 96 54 

i 

44 17 16 58 09 
84 16 07 44 99 

82 97 77 77 81 

50 92 26 11 97 

83 39 50 08 30 

40 33 20 38 26 
96 83 50 87 75 
88 42 95 45 72 
33 27 14 34 09 
50 27 89 87 19 

55 74 30 77 40 
59 29 97 68 60 
48 55 90 65 72 
66 37 32 20 30 
68 49 69 10 82 

83 62 64 11 12 
06 09 19 74 66 
33 32 51 26 38 
42 38 97 01 50 

96 44 33 49 13 

64 05 71 95 86 
75 73 88 05 90 
33 96 02 75 19 

97 51 40 14 02 
15 06 15 93 20 

22 35 85 15 13 
09 98 42 99 64 
54 87 66 47 54 
58 37 78 80 70 
87 59 36 22 41 


46 98 63 71 62 
42 53 32 37 32 
32 90 79 78 53 
05 03 72 93 15 
31 62 43 09 90 

17 37 93 23 78 
77 04 74 47 67 
98 10 50 71 75 

52 42 07 44 38 
49 17 46 09 62 

79 83 86 19 62 
83 11 46 32 24 
07 45 32 14 08 

00 56 76 31 38 
42 34 07 96 88 

13 89 51 03 74 
97 12 25 93 47 
16 64 36 16 00 
45 59 34 68 49 
20 15 37 00 49 

44 22 78 84 26 
71 91 38 67 54 
96 57 69 36 10 
77 84 57 03 29 

53 75 91 93 30 

67 19 00 71 74 
02 94 37 34 02 
79 78 45 04 91 
87 75 66 81 41 
34 86 82 53 91 

11 05 65 09 68 
52 27 41 14 .86 
07 60 62 93 55 
04 02 33 31 08 

01 90 10 75 06 

92 03 51 59 77 
61 71 62 99 15 
73 32 08 11 12 
42 10 50 67 42 
26 78 63 06 55 


33 26 16 80 45 
27 07 36' 07 51 
13 55 38' 58 69 
57 12 10 14 21 
06 18 44 32 53 

87 36 20 96 43 
21 76 33 50 25 
12 86 73' 58 07 

15 51 00' 13 42 
90 52 84 77 27 

06 76 50 03 10 
20 14 85 88 45 
32 98 94' 07 72 
80 22 02" 53 53 
54 42 06* 87 98 

17 76 37 13 04 
70 33 24 03 64 
04 43 1^ 66 79 

12 72 of 34 45 
52 85 6^1 60 44 

04 33 46 09 62 

13 58 1^ 24 76 
96 46 9^ 42 46 
10 46 6^ 04 26 
34 25 2(5 57 27 

60 47 21 29 68 
76 70 90 30 86 

16 92 53 56 16 
40 01 74 91 62 
00 52 43 48 85 

H 

76 83 20 37 90 
22 98 22 08 
59 33 8| 43 90 

39 54 16 49 36 

40 78 89 62 

59 56 78 06 83 
06 51 2'9 16 93 
44 95 92 63 16 
32 17 55 85 74 
13 08 2lf 01 50 


This table forms part of a larger table of random numbers given in Statistical Tables for Btologual, 
Agricultural and Medical Research by R. A. Fisher and F. Yates, Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh (3rd edition, 
1948), and is reproduced by kind permission of the senior author and the publishers. 
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Table A2 — The normal distribution 


Probability of obtaining deviations (positive or negative) greater 
than given multiples of the standard deviation 


Deviation 

ZjG 

Probability 

P 

Deviation 

z'jG 

Probability 

P 

Deviation 

zjG 

Probability 

0-0 

1-0000 

1-0 

•3173 

2-0 

•0455 

0*1 

•9203 

M 

•2713 

2-1 

•0357 

0-2 

•8415 

1-2 

•2301 

2-2 

•0278 

0-3 

•7642 

1-3 

•1936 

2-3 

•0214 

0-4 

•6892 

1-4 

•1615 

2-4 

•0164 

0-5 

•6171 

1-5 

•1336 

• 2-5 ' 

•0124 

0*6 

•5485 

1-6 

•1096 

2-6 

•0093 

■ 0-7 

•4839 

1-7 

•0891 

2-7 

•0069 

0-8 

. -4237 

00 

r-H 

•0719 

2-8 

•0051 

0-9 

•3681 

T9 

•0574 

2-9 

•0037 

TO 

•3173 

2-0 

•0455 

3-0 

•0027 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SAMPLING 

This bibliography has been drawn up by Mr. D. R. Read. It is based 
on a bibliography prepared by the Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
though not all the references in the United Nations’ bibliography are included 
here. 

The papers have been classified under the following heads : — 

(A) Theory and methods. 

(B) Machine methods. 

(C) Population censuses. 

(D) Sociology, nutrition, health, etc. 

(E) Opinion surveys and market research. 

(F) Economics : surveys of industry, censuses of production, labour 
force, etc. 

(G) Agricultural economics and farm practice. 

(H) Crop estimation and forecasting, etc. 

(I) Forestry and land utilization surveys. 

(J) Estimation of wild populations. 

I 

Since a single paper does not necessarily deal with only one subject, the 
subject classification must be taken as approximate only. A certain amount 
of general theory, for example, will be found in papers primarily dealing with 
special applications. In some instances where the original paper could not 
be consulted the classification has been made from the title and journal. Papers 
by the same author may be found under more than one heading, but papers 
by more than one author are indexed in the section concerned under the name 
of each author, so as to avoid difficulty in tracing all papers by a given author. 


BOOKS 
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Baehne, G. W. (1935). "Practical applications of the punched card method in 
colleges and universities." New York : Columbia University Press. 
Blankenship, A. (1943). " How to conduct consurner^ and opinion research " 

(2nd. edn., 1945). New York : Harpers. 

Cantril, H. (1944). " Gauging public opinion." Princeton University Press. 

Churchman, C. W., Ackoff, R. L., and Wax, M. (1947). " Measurement of consumer 

interest." Philadelphia : University of Philadelphia Press. 

Fisher, R. A. (1925). " Statistical methods for research workers " (10th edn., 1946). 

Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 

(1935). " The design of experiments " (4th edn., 1947). Edinburgh : 

Oliver Sc Boyd. 

Hartkemeier, H. P. (1942), " Principles of punch-card machine operation." 

New York ; Thomas Y. Crowell. 

Kendall, M. G. (1943, 1946). " The advanced theory of statistics." Vol. I (3rd 

edn., 1947) & Vol. II (2nd edn., 1948). London: Griffin. 

Peatman, J. G. (1947). " Descriptive and sampling statistics." New York : Harpers. 
RhoUes, E. C. (1933). " Elementary statistical methods " (8th edn., 1948). London : 
Routledge. 
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Tables 
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Abstraction of data, 100, 123. 

Accuracy, 32. 143, 145, 247. 

Addressograph list, 82. 

Administrative areas, sampling by, 36, 75. 

Administrative organization for surveys, 

102 . 

Advertising, 79. 

Advisory Economists, 59. 

Aerial photographs, 35, 42, 74, 86. 

Agriculture, frames for, 81-87. 

Agricultural Meteorological Committee, 
13. 

Allied Mission for Observing the Greek 
Election, 71. 

Alternative estimates, 145. 

Analysis of results, 108-141 ; methods, 
109 ; by Cope-Chat cards, 110 ; by 
punched cards, 112-123 ; sampling for, 
128 ; critical, 109, 131 ; of two-way 
tables, 131-141 ; errors in, 124. 

Analysis of variance, 205 ; interpretation 
of, 266 ; applications of, 218, 250, 254, 
269, 280, 281 ; reporting, 143 ; 

examples of, 208, 210, 226, 228, 252, 
273. 

Animal populations, 44. 

Area sampling, 68-79, 82-87 ; see also 
systematic sample from areas. 

Areas, measurement by sampling, see 
point and line sampling. 

Areas, selection with equal probability, 82. 

Attributes, see qualitative variates. 


Balanced differences, 231. 

Balanced sample, 39, 174, 221. 

Bias, 9-17, 143 ; permissible, 17 ; 

estimation of, 239 ; in selection, 9-15, 
65, 80, 84, 165, 222, 240 ; in demarca- 
tion of units, 15, 164 ; in eye estimates, 
43, 88, 163, 165, 222 ; in estimation, 
16, 73, 77, 145, 162, 174 ; in estimate 
of error, 198. 

Bibliography, 299-311. 

Biological sampling, 48, 236. 

Blocks, city, 68, 71. 

Blocks, randomized, 105. 

Blythe, R. H., 71. 


Box, K., 55. 

Boyd, D. A., 81. 

British Tabulating Machine Co., see 
punched cards. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 73. 
Bureau of the Census, 73. 


Calcutta Institute of Statistics, 83. 
Calibration of eye estimates, 43, 88, 165,. 
222 . 

Cards, 104, 109 ; see also Cope-Chat cards 
and punched cards. 

Causal relationship, 131, 188. 

Cells 41 

Ceuvsus of Woodlands, 16, 44, 46, 83, 99, 
163, 220, 232, 238, 242, 257, 288. 
Central Office of Information, 78. 
Change, see successive occasions. 

Checks on field work, 106 ; on Computa- 
tions, 124 ; by comparison with com- 
plete returns, 31, 144. 

Chi-squared test, 22, 28, 200. 

Cluster sampling, 20. 

Cochran, W. G., 270, 273. 

Coding, 109, 110, 111, 118-123, 126. 
Coefficient of variation, 184. 

Collator, 118. 

Collective characteristics, 122. 
Commercial undertakings, 79. 
Comparability, 50. 

Complete census, 3 ; combination with 
sample, 47. 

Composite sampling scheme, 46. 
Compulsory returns, 59. 

Computations, preliminary, 108, 117, 123 ; 

checks on, 124 ; see also analysis. 
Constants, fitting of, 137. 

Consumer preferences, 79. 

Control, machine, 114. 

Control characters, 40. 

Cope-Chat cards, 104, 109, 110. 
Correlation coefficient, 176, 199. 

Costs, 143 ; minimization of, 283-296. 
Counter, 113. 

Counts, in analysis, 109, 110, 111, 113, 115. 
Covariance, 198. 

Coverage, 49, 141. 

Cox, G., 138. 
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Crockery breakages, 55. 

Crop estimation, 42, 87-92 ; areas, 168, 
224, 272, 286, 289, 290 ; yields per 
acre, 165, 168, 222, 224, 264, 273, 286, 
289, 291 ; sampling of standing crop, 
13, 15, 90, 99. 

Crop forecasting, 92. 

Cross footing multiplying punch, 1 17. 
Crowds, 43. 

Cruising, 42, 90. 


Deductions from surveys, qualifications 
of, 131, 212. 

Defective sample, adjustment for, 129. 
Degrees of freedom, 185, 206. 

Deming, W. E., 65, 71, 127. 

Description of survey, 141. 

Distributors, 114. 

Domains of study, 24, 28 ; estimates for, 
146 ; errors for, 146, 202, 210. 
Duplicate samples, 242. 

Duplication in frame, 60. 

Dwellings, 67, 74. 


Eckler, a. R., 77. 

Economic institutions, frames for, 79. 

Efficiency, 109, 144, 145, 200, 246-296; 
definition, 247 ; see also under types of 
sample. 

Efficient estimate, 247. 

Election forecasts, 80. 

Electoral lists, 66, 71. 

Employment, 76. 

End corrections, 175. 

England and Wales, see Census of Wood- 
lands, National Farm Survey, Survey of 
Fertilizer Practice, 

Equipment, 142. 

Error, limits of, 191, 236. 

Error, sampling ; see random sampling 
error and bias. 

Error graph, 235. 

Errors, in observation and measurement, 
15; in fieldwork, 106 ; in computations, 
124 ; rounding off, 238 ; grouping, 238; 
see also investigators, tests of. 

Estimates, alternative, 145. 

Estimation of population values, 145-182 ; 
rules for, 147 ; of sampling errors, 
183-245 ; of size of sample and relative 
efficiency, 94-99, 246-296 ; see also 

under types of sample. 

Experiments, 105, 131, 212. 

Explanatory notes, 103. 

Exploratory surveys, 48, 99. 

Eye estimates, calibration of, 43, 88, 165, 

222 . 


Factorial design, 105. 

Factories, 79. 

Factors, 131. 

Families, 121, 217. 

Family Census (U.K.), 53, 64, 130. 

Family income (Norfolk-Portsmouth), 96, 
186, 239. 

Farms, 74, 81, 273, 288, see also Hertford- 
shire farms. 

Fertilizer Practice, see Survey of. 

Fiducial probability, 191, 236. 

Field, of punched card, 113. 

Field work, organization of, 102-106 ; 
control of accuracy, 106. 

Fields, 81, 273, 288. 

Finite sampling, corrections for, 187, 246. 

Finney, D. J., 237. 

Fisher, R. A., 105, 201, 267. 

Fitting constants, 137. 

Fixed sample, 45. 

Flats, 68. 

Follow up, see non-response. 

Food offices, 64. 

Forecasts, 80, 92. 

Forestry, frames for, 83-87, see also 
Census of Woodlands. 

Forms, 57, 103-105. 

Frame, 20, 60-87, 144 ; defects of, 60, 
144 ; human populations, 62-78 ; 
economic institutions, 79 ; agriculture, 
81-87 ; forestry, 83-87 ; construction 
of second-stage, 34, 68, 71 ; from 
censuses, 65 ; from lists, 63, 66, 70, 
79 ; from maps, 68-75, 79, 81-86 ; 
from aerial photographs, 86. 

Frankel, L. R., 77. 

Functions, errors of, 196. 


Galvani, L., 40. 

Gamma function, 293. 
Gang-punching, 116. 

Geoffrey, L., 127. 

Geographical scope, 49, 141. 
Gini, C., 40, 

Glass, D. V., 130. 

Greece, population census, 71. 
Grouping, 118, 186, 188, 238. 


Half-open interval, 67, 68. 

Hansen, M. H., 36, 65. 

Haphazard selection, 10. 

Hertfordshire farms, samples for wheat 
acreage, 30, 36 ; random sample, 97, 
152, 159, 161, 162, 189, 205, 214, 216, 
220, 252, 258 ; stratified sample, 150, 
203, 249, 251 ; variable sampling 

fraction, 154, 207, 252, 255, 256 ; 
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samples of parishes, 169, 226, 264, 266; 
two-stage samples, 270, 271, 290. 
Hollerith, see punched cards. 

^ Households, 78, 121, 217, 

Houses, percentages defective, 149, 195. 
Hurwitz, W. N., 36. 


see punched cards. 

Inaccuracy, in frame, 60. 

Inadequacy, in frame, 60, 61, 78. 

Incomplete census, 2. 

Incomplete coverage, 10. 

Incomplete results, adjustment for, 129. 

Incompleteness, in frame, 60. 

Independence, 196. 

Independent samples, 45. 

Index numbers, calculation of, 117. 

India, Calcutta Institute of Statistics, 83. 

Industrial undertakings, 79. 

Information, description of, 141 ; required, 
51’; methods of collection, 57 ; 
practicability, 55. 

Insect populations, 44. 

Instructions, 103, 141. 

Integral values of supplementary variate, 
217. 

Interactions, 105, 140, 211. 

Interpenetrating samples, 44, 105, 107, 
143, 241, 242 ; examples, 83. 

Inter-relations between units, 54. 

Intra-class correlation, 267. 

Investigators, 58, 105 ; tests of, 44, 99, 
105, 107, 143, 241 ; instructions to, 
103 ; conditions of work, 106. 

Iowa State College Statistical Laboratory, 
73. 

Italy, population census, 40. 


Jessen, R. J., 71, 73. 


Kempthorne, O., 71, 117. 
King, A. J., 73. 

Kiser, C. V., 11. 

Kraals, 159, 214. 


Land utilization surveys, 86. 

Limits of error, 191, 236. 

Line sampling, 42, 85, 86 ; errors, 229 ; 
examples, 232. 

Linear functions, standard errors of, 196. 


Listing, 114. 

Lists, see frame and systematic sample. 
Livestock, 81. 

Localized population survey, 75. 
Losses due to errors, 292. 


Mahalanobis, P. C., 83, 92. 

Maps, use as frames, 68-75, 79, 81-86 ; 
areas from, see point and line sampling. 

Marginal categories, 49. 

Mark sensing, 109. 

Market research, 79. 

Master cards, 116. 

Master sample, 65, 73, 75. 

Mathison, I.. 81. 

Mean, arithmetic, 145 ; rule for estimation 
of, 148 ; geometric, 145 ; working, 185 ; 
correction for, 185. 

Mean square, 206. 

Mean square deviation, 183. 

Measurement, errors in, 15. 

Median, 145. 

Milk, composition of, 178, 181, 234, 235, 
262. 

Ministry of Agriculture, 82, 128, 158. 

Ministry of Home Security, 67. 

Morbidity, 12. 

Moving observer, 43. 

Multi-phase sample, 38 ; estimates, 157, 
159, 162 ; errors, 213, 219 ; size and 
efficiency, 258, 286. 

Multi-stage sample, 18, 34 ; estimates, 
170, 171 ; errors, 226 ; size and 

efficiency, 98, 268, 285 ; examples, 71, 
77, 81, 84. 

Multi-stage sample with uniform overall 
sampling fraction, 36, 148, 171, 278, 
287 ; examples, 71, 77 ; with adjust- 
ment of proportions of second-stage 
units, 78. 

Multiple classification, analysis of, 
131-141. 

Multiple punching, 119. 

Multiple stratification, 25, 254 ; examples, 
73, 77 ; without control of sub-strata, 
25. 

Multiplying punch, 117. 


National Agricultural Advisory Service, 
59. 

National Farm Survey, 115, 117, 128, 158. 
National Register, 64. 

Natural units, 20 ; hierarchy of, 121. 
Non-response, 59, 107, 130 ; sub-sample 
for, 108. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth, Virginia, 186. 
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Normal distribution, 190 ; sample from, 
149, 185, 188, 190, 192, 298. 

Normal law of error, 190. 

Notation, 7, 146. 

Nuffield Trust, 78. 


Observation, errors of, 15. 

Observers, see investigators. 

Opinion surveys, 79 ; effect of stratifica- 
tion, 248. 

Optimal values, 284. 

Optional allocation, 18, 29. 

Ordnance Survey, 75, 82, 83, 84. 
Orthogonality, 211. 

Out-of-date frame, 60. 

Overall estimates, 175. 


Partial replacement, see successive 
occasions. 

Patterson, H. D., 179, 180. 

Percentage standard deviation, 96, 184. 

Percentage standard error, 95, 184. 

Percentages, choice of, 108 ; calculation 
of, 117 ; estimation of, 148 ; standard 
error of, 94, 193. 

Personnel, 142. 

Phase, see multi-phase. 

Pilot surveys, 48, 99, 273. 

Planning of surveys, 48-101, 246, 294. 

Point sampling, 35, 69, 82, 86 ; estimates, 
167 ; errors, 224 ; size and efficiency, 
262, 286 ; examples, 272. 

Pooled estimate of error, 205, 236. 

Pooling of classes, 137. 

Population, human, 121, 217 ; frames for, 
62-78 ; localized surveys of, 75-78 ; 
special classes, 78, 

Population, statistical, 20 ; finite, 187 ; 
to be covered, 49, 141 ; values, see 
estimation. 

Population census, Greece, 71 ; Italy, 40 ; 
Southern Rhodesia, 159, 214 ; U.K., 

53 ; U.S.A., 65 ; frame from, 65. 

Postal enquiry, 58, 107, 130. 

Potato survey, 131-141, 199, 209. 

Powers-Samas, see punched cards. 

Precision, relative, 246-283 ; definition, 
247. 

Precoding, 120. 

Preliminary computations, see computa- 
tions,. 

Preliminary count (of dwellings), 68. 

Preliminary estimates, 85, 92. 

Printing, 113. 

Probability of selection proportional to 
size, sample with, 35, 36 ; errors, 224, 
225 ; estimates, 167, 169 ; size and 
efficiency, 262 ; examples, 36, 71, 77 ; 
see also point sampling. 


Progressive digiting, 115. 
Progressive totals, 115. 

Proportion, see percentages. 

Public opinion polls, 79. 

Punched cards, 109, 112-123, 126. 
Punching, 109, 112, 120, 126. 
Purpose of survey, 49, 51, 141. 
Purposive selection, 40, 80, 142. 


Qualitative variates, 94, 193, 232, 248 ; 

rule for, 148. 

Quality control, 48. 

Questionnaires, 52-59, 103-105 ; tests 
of, 99, 104, 105; postal, 58, 107. 
Questions, wording of, 103. 

Quota method, 80, 142. 


Raising factor, 147 ; overall, 170. 

Random numbers, 21, 297. 

Random sample, 10, 21 ; estimates, 145^ 
148, 152, 159, 162 ; errors, 183-196, 
212, 217, 218; size and efficiency, 94, 
248, 249, 256 ; examples, 31, 83. 

Random sampling error, 2, 9, 17 ; 

estimation of, 183-245 ; by sampling, 
238 ; from duplicate samples, 242 ; 
presentation of, 243 ; see also under 
types of sample. 

Random selection, 21 ; examples, 22. 

Random selection from areas, 22. 

Randomized blocks, 105. 

Rating offices, 66. 

Ratio, rule for estimation of, 148 ; 
standard error of, 198, 212. 

Ratio method, see supplementary informa- 
tion. 

Ration books, 64. 

Ratios, calculation of, 117. 

Read, D. R., 299. 

Regression coefficient, 155, 199 ; standard 
error of, 219 ; see also supplementary 
information and calibration of eye 
estimates. 

Rents, 158. 

Repeated surveys, 17, 79 ; see also- 

successive occasions. 

Reports, 141. 

Representative sample, 9, 84. 

Reproducing punch, 116. 

Response, failure of, see non-response. 

Rolling total tabulator, 114. 

Rounding off, 118, 238. 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm, 4. 

Royal Commission on Population, 64, 130. 
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Sample, types of, 20-47 ; see also under 
separate types. 

Sample census, 2. 

Sample survey, 4. 

Sampling error, see random sampling 
error and bias. 

Sampling fraction, 18, 23, 24, 147, 148. 

Sampling process, 1 ; in censuses and 
surveys, 2-6 ; census, incomplete 
sample, 2 ; survey, sample, 4. 

Sampling units, 20 ; choice of, 19 ; multi- 
stage, 34 ; inter-relations between, 54 ; 
variation in size of, 19, 98, 279 ; rule 
for estimation of number in population, 
147. 

Scoring, 147, 148, 195. 

Selection, methods of, 21, 142. 

Selection with probability proportional 
to size, see probability of selection. 

Shaul, J. R. H., 160. 

Sheppard’s correction, 239. 

Shops, 79. 

Sickness, 12. 

Size, probability proportional to, see 
probability of selection. 

Size of sample, determination of, 94-101, 
246-296 ; see also under types of 
sample. 

Size of strata, variation in, 98, 280. 

Size of unit, effect on sampling error, 19, 
98 ; variation in, 279. 

Snedecor, G., 105, 138. 

Social Survey, 78. 

Soil analysis, 82. 

Soil temperatures, 282. 

Solids-not-fat, see milk. 

Sorter, 113. 

Sorter-counter, 113. 

Sorting, 110. 

Southern Rhodesia, 159, 214. 

Stage, see multi-stage. 

Standard deviation, 96, 183, 190 ; per- 
centage, 96, 184. 

Standard error, 94, 183 ; percentage, 95, 
184; of qualitative variates, 94, 193; 
of mean, 96, 184, 187 ; of total, 96, 
184, 187 ; of ratio, 198, 212 ; of 
multiple, 196 ; of product, 198 ; of 
sum, 197 ; of difference, 196 ; of linear 
function, 196 ; of weighted mean, 197 ; 
of standard deviation, 192 ; effect of 
lack of independence, 198 ; see also 
under types of sample. 

Standardization, 157, 158, 159, 162, 213, 
219. 

Statistical analysis, see analysis. 

Statistician, functions of, 6, 49. 

Stephan, F. F., 65. 

Stevens, W. L., 138. 

Stock, J. S., 77. 

Stones, 12. 


Stratification after selection, 25, 32, 152, 
205. 

Stratification, multiple, see multiple 
stratification. 

Stratified sample, variation in size of 
strata, 98, 280. 

Stratified sample with one unit per 
stratum, 24, 78, 280. 

Stratified sample with uniform sampling 
fraction, 17^ 23, 146 ; estimates, 150, 
160, 164; errors, 201, 205, 215, 221 ; 
size and efficiency, 98, 248, 249, 256 ; 
examples, 31, 37. 

Stratified sample with variable sampling 
fraction, see variable sampling fraction. 

Streets, sampling by, 67, 69. 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, 
141. 

Sub-sample for non-response, 60 ; on 
successive occasions, 45 ; see also 
multi-phase sample. 

Sub- totals, 115. 

Substitution, 10, 108. 

Successive occasions, sampling on, 17, 45 ; 
estimates, 175, 179 ; errors, 233 ; size 
and efficiency, 260 ; examples, 77. 

Sukhatme, P. V., 15, 255. 

Sum of squares, 185, 206 ; calculation of, 
185. 

Summary punch, 116. 

Supervision, 19, 105. 

Supplementary information, 18, 32, 38, 
98, 145, 146 ; ratio method, 71, 155-162, 
171-174, 198, 212-218, 256 ; regression 
method, 155, 162-165, 171, 218-222, 
256 ; effects of errors in, 213. 

Survey, definition, 4. 

Survey of Fertilizer Practice, 57, 81, 111, 
123, 171, 227, 240, 257, 264, 291. 

Syracuse, U.S.A., 11. 

Systematic sample from areas, 41 ; 
estimates, 174 ; errors, 229 ; size and 
efficiency, 282 ; examples, 83. 

Systematic sample from lists, 10, 29 ; 
estimates, 174 ; errors, 229 ; examples, 
64, 65, 67, 81, 


t DISTRIBUTION, 192. 

Tabulation, machine, 114. 

Tabulator, 113. 

Telephone enquiries, 80. 

Temperatures, soil, 282. 

Topping, E. J., 127. 

Terminology, 7. 

Tests of questionnaires, 99, 104, 105 ; of 
investigators, 99, 105, 241 ; of 

significance, 188, 200. 

Thomas, G., 55. 

Timber, see Census of Woodlands. 
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Totals, computation of, 109, 110, 111, 
113 ; rule for estimation of, 147. 
Tracks, 70. 

Trailers, 116, 120. 

Training, 99, 105. 

Transformations, 236. 

Travelling, 19. 

Two-nine feature, 120. 

Two-way tables, analysis of, 131. 


U.S.A. employment estimates, 76 ; 
master sample, 73 ; population census, 
65 ; presidential election, 1948, 80. 

Undeveloped areas, 34, 42, 296 ; frames 
for, 70, 85-87. 

Unemployment, 76. 

Uniform sampling fraction, 23 ; overall, 
see multi-stage sample with uniform 
overall sampling fraction. 

Unit, natural, see natural units. 

Unit, sampling, see sampling units. 

United Kingdom, effects of air raids, 67 ; 
Family Census, 53, 64, 130 ; localized 
surveys, 76 ; Population Census, 53. 

United Nations, 141, 299. 


Variable sampling fraction, sample with, 
18, 28 ; estimates, 153, 161, 164 ; 


errors, 201, 205, 216, 221 ; size and 
efficiency, 98, 254, 256, 285 ; examples, 
31, 71, 81, 115, 128, 171. 

Variance, 183 ; unequal, 201, 207. 
Variate, 146. 

Variation, coefficient of, 184. 

Villages, 70. 


Weighted mean, 17 ; of sub-class means, 
134 ; of differences of sub-class means, 
136 ; standard error of, 197. 
Weighting factors, 108, 123. 

Wheat, 13, 15, 166, 223, 273 ; 5^^ also 
Hertfordshire farms. 

Wireworms, 236. 

World statistics, 51. 


Yates, F., 12, 13, 81, 138, 211, 237, 268, 
283. 

Yield per acre, see crop estimation and 
crop forecasting; bias in, 16. 


Zacopanay, I., 268. 
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